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In  the  present  state  of  literature,  I  am  doubtful 
whether  it  be  an  evidence  of  merit,  that  a  fourth 
edition  of  this  book  is  called  for.  The  popularity 
which  the  dullest  performances  can,  under  certain 
circumstances,  obtain,  robs  my  friend  Mr.  Olive- 
Branch  of  this  ground  of  self-commendation  ;  or,  at 
best,  leaves  it  very  equivocal.  The  absence  of  those 
circumstances,  which  bring  to  the  productions  of 
the  day  their  popularity,  should  be  shown,  before 
this  testimony  is  cleared  of  its  ambiguity,  and  pub- 
lic favour  becomes  an  argument  of  genuine  desert. 
These  papers  will  demonstrate  for  themselves,  how 
far  they  are  entitled  to  this  distinction,  to  Such  as 
are  disposed  and  qualified  to  examine  their  spirit  and 
tendency.  To  those,  however,  whose  observations 
have  led  them  to  draw  no  favourable  inferences  from 
public  patronage,  I  deem  it  a  respect  due  to  their 
prejudices  to  assure  them,  that,  by  this  little  work 
of  my  friend's,  religion  is  not  philosophized,  and 
philosophy  is  not  sophisticated  ;  truth  is  not  made  to 
consist  in  infidelity ;  and  the  old  distinctions  of  virtue 
and  vice  are  maintained.  Magnetically  fixed  on  an 
axis  of  immutable,  direction,  the  tenor  of  these  vol- 
umes have  kept  at  polar  distances  the  denominations 
of  good  and  ill ;  and  the  ear  of  profligacy  has  been 
tickled  with  no  soft  appellations,  confounding  things 
in  their  natures  irreconcilable.     Ancient  and  pre- 
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scriptive  rules  have  been  adhered  to,  in  rejection  of 
modern  discoveries  in  morals  ;  and  sense,  experience, 
and  conscience,  are  gravely  set  up,  in  defiance  of 
the  polite  system  of  ethics  which  at  present  prevails. 
Yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages  in  the  plan  of  The 
Looker-on,  it  has  lived  to  a  fourth  edition.  And  it  is 
pleasing  to  think,  that  there  is  yet  a  party  in  the 
country  which  can  relish  the  formal  cut  of  Mr. 
Olive-Branch's  morality.  There  must  needs,  my 
friendship  and  these  facts  suggest  to  me,  be  some- 
thing in  the  manner  and  character  of  this  pious  old 
gentleman  that  resists  the  unpropitiating  effect  of  his 
doctrines,  and  disguises  the  salutary  roughness  of  his 
admonitions.  Vigorous  in  mind,  though  puny  in 
structure ;  waxing  in  virtue,  though  waning  in 
strength;  a  certain  adolescence  about  the  heart 
counteracts  the  decline  of  his  years,  and  gives  a 
spreading  and  active  effect  to  his  goodness,  at  a  time 
of  life  when  virtue  for  the  greater  part  consists  in 
negatives,  and  gives  no  proofs  of  its  existence  but  in 
the  forbearances  of  impotency.  He  has  collected 
these  transcripts  of  instruction  from  among  a  multi- 
plicity of  papers,  devolved  to  him  through  a  prudent 
ancestry,  remarkable  for  their  inheritance  of  inno- 
cence, and  the  antiquity  of  their  estate,  in  a  charac- 
teristic probity.  He  chose  this  juncture,  it  should 
have  seemed  an  inauspicious  one,  to  produce  this 
little  fund  of  morality,  assuming  to  himself  the  task 
of  giving  it  applicability  to  the  times,  and  furnishing 
it  with  the  vehicle  which  he  thought  might  most 
attractively  display  it.  Nothing,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  was  better  suited  to  this  purpose  than  a  period- 
ical paper,  on  account  of  the  scope  and  variety  of 
such  a  work,  and  the  versatility  of  its  style  and  mat- 
ter, as  the  interests  of  virtue  might  require,  or  as 
this  or  that  folly  might  seem  ripest  for  reprobation. 
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He  did  not  think  that  this  branch  of  literature  was 
exhausted  ;  for  besides  its  infinite  capability  of  diver- 
sification, which  tends  so  much  to  protract  its  interest, 
its  successful  cultivators  had  been  comparatively  but 
few.  Its  difficulty  had  been  proved  by  a  multitude 
of  imbecile  imitations  of  the  original  Spectatorial 
plan.  Some  bolder  writers,  in  affecting  to  deviate 
from  that  plan,  have  been  instances  to  show,  that, 
where  a  great  and  original  genius  has  primarily 
trodden,  guided  as  it  were  by  the  hand  of  nature,  he 
has  struck  out  the  true  path  ;  and  though  the  foot- 
steps of  the  first  adventurer  may  be  avoided,  the 
same  track  must  still  be  pursued. 

Rules  insensibly  form  themselves  upon  his  model, 
and  the  design  of  the  great  projector  must  lead  all 
subsequent  attempts.  It  is  the  description  indeed  of 
a  liberal,  as  distinguished  from  a  servile  imitation, 
that  it  is  studious  only  of  the  principle  and  spirit  of 
its  model ;  and,  without  straining  the  resemblance 
to  a  mechanical  conformity,  raises  a  likeness  not 
discernible  in  the  detail,  but  stamped  upon  the  gener- 
ality of  the  whole ;  not  existing  in  outward  admeas- 
urement and  correspondence  of  feature,  but  furtively 
produced  from  a  latent  consentaneity  of  genius  and 
character.  Ignorance  of  these  rules,  or  inability  to 
follow  them,  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  com- 
mon failure  of  attempts  to  copy  the  graces  and 
urbanity  of  The  Spectator.  There  is,  indeed,  a  sort 
of  physical  languor  in  all  imitations ;  the  conception 
and  execution  must  be  connate  in  the  mind,  to  carry 
to  their  perfection  the  productions  of  genius.  It  is 
not  so  in  the  manual  and  mechanical  arts ;  and  the 
ground  of  the  distinction  is  obvious.  What  is  sensi- 
ble and  tangible,  and  what  is  purely  ideal  and  intel- 
lectual, must  proceed  by  very  different  principles  of 
growth  to  their  consummation  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see, 
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that  the  nature  of  one  will  scarcely  endure  the  hand- 
ling of  different  operator.-,  and  perishes  under  the 
ponderous  accumulation  of  pretended  improvements  ; 
while  the  perfection  of  the  other  arises  from  use  and 
repetition,  and  the  multiplied  efforts  of  ingenuity  and 
industry. 

As  there  is  no  room  for  originality  in  this  species 
of  composition,  disadvantaged  as  in  many  respects 
are  the  efforts  of  imitation,  yet  it  is  all  that  we  can 
aspire  to  ;  and  grace  and  dignity  in  the  execution 
of  a  secondary  part,  must  content  our  ambition. 
The  delicacy  of  Addison's  morality,  the  vivacity  of 
his  comments,  and  above  all  the  spirit  of  his  plan, 
are  the  just  objects  of  judicious  imitation  ;  and  he 
will  most  egregiously  have  foiled,  who  aims  only  at 
forcing  into  his  work  a  few  of  the  principal  ingredi- 
ents of  The  Spectator,  without  having  sounded  the 
secret  of  those  happy  combinations  of  language,  and 
that  easy  control  of  imagery  and  illustration,  which 
finish  and  adorn  the  admonitions,  the  raillery,  and 
the  reasonings  of  that  master  production.  Many  of 
our  late  j>eriodical  writers,  disdaining  to  imitate 
another's  plan,  have  struck  out  a  course  in  which  no 
plan  has  been  disclosed.  They  have  miscarried,  I 
think,  in  their  attempts.  A  mere  succession  of 
essays,  not  connected  by  any  common  design,  and 
conspiring  to  no  general  effect,  is  accordingly  all  that 
they  have  produced ;  and  for  want  of  that  character- 
istic colouring,  which  in  some  instances  has  made 
this  sort  of  publication  the  history  of  the  mind  of  a. 
thoughtful  individual,  whose  character,  insinuated 
through  the  work,  has  fixed  the  regards  of  the  reader, 
there  is  a  total  failure  of  that  collateral  interest  which 
carries  one  forwards  from  subject  to  subject  with  a 
superadded  curiosity  and  delight.  Something  to 
organize  the  parts  into  correspondence,  and  to  con- 
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stitute  a  whole  ;  some  common  attraction  to  a  general 
design  ;  touches  of  moral  painting  that  produce  a 
sort  of  portrait  of  the  writer,  and  clothes  him  with  a 
conciliating  parental  character,  a  varied  intertexture 
of  narration  and  anecdote ;  and  a  polished  freedom 
of  general  raillery  ;  are,  I  think,  among  the  essential 
requisites  of  this  kind  of  composition.  And  a  loose 
compilation  of  essays,  having  no  cement  or  lining  of 
this  sort,  must  consequently  fail  of  producing  all  this 
satisfaction  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Thus  much  has  been  said  on  the  requisites  and 
perfections  of  a  periodical  paper,  because  it  appears 
to  have  been  treated  too  much  as  a  branch  of  com- 
position to  which  no  rules  were  applicable,  as  dis- 
pensing with  all  order  and  design,  and  implying 
nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  detached  essays. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Will.  Wimble,  and  the  Short- 
faced  Silent  Man,  are  not  characters  necessary  to  a 
periodical  paper;  but  they  serve  as  illustrations  of 
the  principles  and  perfections  alluded  to  ;  and  true 
taste  will  condescend  to  imitation,  and  choose  rather 
to  proceed  in  the  track  already  marked  out  by  orig- 
inal excellence,  than  proudly  to  take  a  new  course 
that  justifies  its  departure  from  models,  by  no  hope 
or  promise  of  compensation  to  the  reader. 

Great  things  are  done  by  the  gratuitous  endow- 
ments of  nature  ;  but,  if  the  richest  in  those  endow- 
ments will  choose  a  path  where  great  geniuses  have 
already  trodden,  they  must  bound  their  ambition  to 
the  praise  of  vigorous  imitation. 

As  affording  room  for  a  great  diversity  of  topic 
and  instruction,  and  as  a  powerful  agent  of  moral 
culture,  Mr.  Olive-Branch  adopted  the  plan  of  a  pe- 
riodical paper.  And  the  public  are  to  assign  him  his 
portion  of  credit  in  the  conduct  of  it.  Happily  for 
the  success  of  his  scheme,  his  own  character,  as  it 
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floats  upon  the  surface  of  these  papers,  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  aid  the  impression  of  his  morality ;  for  some- 
thing there  surely  is,  in  almost  every  heart  of  com- 
mon goodness,  that  bespeaks  attention  to  the  mild 
admonitions  of  considerate  age,  where  gray  hairs  are 
the  blossoms  of  wisdom,  and  not  the  fruit  of  worldly 
anxieties. 

These  papers  upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  must 
be  said,  owe  much  to  the  personal  and  complexional 
advantages  of  the  writer.  Thejr  have  given  an  exte- 
rior comeliness  to  his  lessons  and  persuasions,  more 
efficacious  by  much  than  the  decorations  of  an  arti- 
ficial style,  or  the  agency  of  personal  satire.  His 
morality  is  grave  and  independent,  and  his  good 
humour  would  be  ill  understood  if  construed  into 
courtesy  to  fashionable  vices  ;  it  is  in  him  only  the 
boon  of  temperance,  and  the  health  of  an  honest  and 
cheerful  mind.  In  respect  to  the  matter  of  these 
volumes,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  vices  of  fash- 
ionable life,  and  the  characteristic  infirmities  of  the 
rich,  are  not  endeavoured  to  be  discountenanced  by 
raising  a  fictitious  contrast  in  the  pretended  exemp- 
tions of  the  poor.  And  the  author  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  the  needy  and  the  affluent,  the  vulgar 
and  the  great,  are  not  distinguished  in  the  substance 
of  immorality,  but  in  the  modes  ;  that  profligacy  is 
not  the  prerogative  of  the  rich  ;  and  that  sin  and 
folly  are  not  less  in  degree,  because  more  homely  in 
their  practice,  and  less  notorious  in  their  career. 
Vice  is  of  a  subtile  and  mutable  nature,  and  contracts 
itself  to  every  size  of  understanding  or  estate.  His 
censures  and  reprobation  are,  therefore,  fastened  on 
the  quality  of  the  thing  ;  and  the  inherent  turpitude 
of  base  actions  are  exposed,  in  whatever  guise  they 
may  appear. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  regard 
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vice  as  less  vicious,  because  it  dazzles  with  the  glit- 
ter of  polished  life  ;  or  that  the  tones  of  satire  are  to 
be  softened  into  complaisance,  because  injustice  and 
profligacy  are  decorated  with  ribbons,  and  operate 
through  the  medium  of  softer  habitudes.  The  pleas- 
antry in  which  The  Spectator  abounds  was  not  meant 
as  indulgence  to  crime  and  infamy,  or  to  alter  the  old 
rules  of  ethics,  by  giving  new  names  and  notions  to 
actions  authentically  virtuous  or  vicious.  Mr.  Addi- 
son employed  that  fine  raillery  of  his,  where  severer 
treatment  had  been  justified ;  because  he  felt  that 
the  first  consideration  with  the  writer  was  to  attract 
readers  ;  and  the  votaries  of  pleasure  and  ease  will 
only  bear  to  hear  the  exposure  of  their  own  errors 
and  immoralities,  where  the  satire  is  sheathed  in  a 
courtesy  of  phrase  ;  and  where  truth,  in  the  disguise 
of  raillery  and  ridicule,  plays  amusively  about  the 
heart,  and  penetrates  by  the  avenues  of  pleasure  to 
the  seat  of  corruption. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  think  that  Mr.  Olive- 
Branch  is  not  without  a  share  of  this  seasonable  and 
sober  sort  of  humour,  where  he  has  treated  on  sub- 
jects that  called  for  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  perhaps 
he  might  be  justified  in  a  little  less  frequent  use  of  it 
than  some  of  his  predecessors,  because,  in  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture,  a  hardihood,  the  effect  of  the  spread- 
ing infidelity  of  the  times,  has  entered  into  the  vices 
of  every  class  of  society,  which  seems  to  require  a 
robust er  satire,  and  a  less  qualified  exposure. 

Politics  and  religion  are  introduced  with  some  re- 
serve. And,  I  think,  he  should  totally  have  declined 
them,  as  not  suited  to  a  light  and  popular  production, 
if  the  attacks  of  the  present  innovators  on  those  sub- 
jects had  not  been  characterized  by  such  a  vulgar 
intrepidity,  as  to  need  no  subtlety  of  argument  to 
encounter  them.     The  appeal  from  these  fanatics  is 
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only  to  common  sense  and  common  nature.  The 
Looker-on,  therefore,  contains  a  few  papers  on  the 
subjects  of  religion  and  politics.  Religion,  because 
it  is  the  soul  of  morality,  and  the  basis  of  every  felic- 
ity and  grace  of  life.  Politics,  because  of  the  great 
question  to  which  it  is  now  generalized,  human  so- 
ciety itself  is  become  a  part,  and  the  interests  of  man 
are  involved,  not  only  as  he  is  the  member  of  a  cor- 
poration, but  as  a  member  of  humanity  ;  not  only  as 
having  a  person  and  property  to  be  protected,  or  civil 
rights  to  be  maintained,  but  as  having  an  understand- 
ing to  be  improved,  passions  to  be  restrained,  a  body 
to  be  nourished,  and  a  soul  to  be  saved.  The  par- 
ticular state  of  these  subjects,  brought  home,  as  they 
are,  to  every  man's  bosom,  seemed  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Olive-Branch  to  bestow  some  consid- 
eration upon  them  ;  to  rescue  them  a  little,  according 
to  his  power,  from  mischievous  misrepresentation ; 
to  save  them  from  the  gripe  of  a  mercenary  philoso- 
phy, the  hungry  ravings  of  garretteers ;  and  a  little  to 
resist  the  quackery,  cant,  and  cunning  of  prostituted 
scribblers.  To  allure  the  reader  to  these  graver  mat- 
ters, tales  and  fables,  the  common  artifices  of  moral- 
ists, have  been  made  use  of.  The  good  effects  of 
this  mode  of  instruction  are  happily  illustrated  in  a 
scheme  lately  instituted  for  distributing  cheap  pub- 
lications among  the  poor ;  a  labour  of  love  above  all 
praise,  and  a  scheme  fraught  with  more  unequivocal 
good  to  mankind,  as  far  as  it  goes,  than  philanthropy 
or  patriotism  have  yet  devised. 

To  have  been  silent  on  the  subjects  of  criticism 
and  polite  letters,  might  have  looked  like  a  disregard 
in  the  author  for  these  interesting  and  important 
inquiries,  and  would  have  very  much  circumscribed 
that  variety  of  matter  by  which  a  production  of  this 
sort  requires  to  be  diversified.     The  present   state, 
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however,  of  literature  in  the  country,  had  given  Mr. 
Olive-Branch  a  disrelish  for  this  part  of  his  under- 
taking. But  little  is  furnished  from  modern  exer- 
tions to  exercise  criticism  or  taste  ;  and  the  round 
of  criticism  on  ancient  authors  has  been  travelled 
almost  to  satiety.  Every  classic  is  half  smothered 
in  commentaries ;  and  there  is  now  but  little  encour- 
agement to  prosecute  an  inquiry  where  the  theme 
no  longer  delights  the  fancy,  or  interests  the  curi- 
osity of  his  contemporaries.  The  papers,  therefore, 
which  are  bestowed  on  the  subjects  of  literature,  are 
generally  of  a  desponding  cast ;  they  lament  the  sen- 
sible decay  of  learning  and  taste  among  us,  and  lament 
it  the  more,  because  our  country  is,  perhaps,  arrived 
at  that  period  of  its  course,  when  the  example  of 
history  hardly  suffers  us  to  hope  that  the  age  of 
genius  will  return.  I  own,  for  myself,  I  much  doubt, 
whether  that  vigorous  efflorescence  of  national  matu- 
rity in  science,  and  learning  and  taste,  can  be  recalled, 
when  once  the  fated  era  is  passed,  and  things  are 
returning  in  a  descending  climax  to  the  slow  con- 
summation of  national  fortunes.  Without  being  of 
the  persuasion  that  there  is  any  necessity  in  the 
constitution  of  things,  which  carries  nations  along  in 
a  course  analogous  to  the  progress  of  individuals 
from  infancy  to  decrepitude ;  I  cannot  but  think,  that, 
however  different  the  things  may  be  in  their  causes 
and  their  natures,  there  is  sometimes  a  striking  re- 
semblance in  procedure  that  gives  a  plausibility  to 
these  fanciful  notions. 

There  certainly  is  a  period  in  the  growth  of  states, 
when  a  florid  health  appears  to  circulate  through  the 
system, — a  transitory  period,  and  placed,  I  think, 
somewhere  between  the  struggles  of  unformed  em- 
pire, and  the  secure  enjoyment  of  political  greatness ; 
while  the  stimulating  effects  of  public  agitations  yet 
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remain,  and  show  themselves  in  a  glowing  vivacity 
of  national  character;  and  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
exemption  from  actual  commotions,  to  give  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  these  intellectual  advantages. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  imaginations  of  specula- 
tors have  carried  this  parallel  beyond  the  truth,  when 
they  tell  us  that  when  once  the  race  is  run,  when  once 
the  national  welfare  is  betrayed  by  individual  profli- 
gacy, the  period  is  then  come  which  corresponds  with 
the  physical  decay  of  old  age  in  man ;  that  nothing 
can  restore  the  departed  vigour ;  and  that  luxury, 
grown  into  second  nature,  becomes  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  state,  interposing  a  lingering  suspense 
between  disease  and  dissolution.  But  though  it  be 
confessed,  that  the  tumults  of  rising  states  are  well 
fitted  to  provoke  the  powers  of  the  mind,  yet  it  seems 
clear  that  such  commotions  as  take  place  in  nations 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  their  history,  are  not  pro- 
ductive of  the  same  effects.  They  are  very  differ- 
ent from  the  fermentation  of  youthful  ardours,  and 
the  effects  Avhich  arise  from  the  contests  of  emula- 
tion and  the  fierce  desire  of  glory ;  they  are  ungen- 
erous strifes,  of  which  avarice,  envy,  and  the  baser 
passions,  are  the  stimulants  and  fomenters.  When 
the  bottom  is  dry,  we  shake  the  vessel  in  vain.  In 
the  early  struggles  of  rising  Rome,  contentions  for 
power  and  superiority  called  forth  individual  man- 
hood and  exercised  the  national  vigour ;  in  the  de- 
clining periods  of  that  great  nation,  the  revolutions 
of  state  were  only  fruitful  in  changes  for  the  worse, 
and  hardened  depravity  into  desperation.  Few, 
indeed,  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  are  still 
standing  at  the  highest  point  of  their  elevation. 
With  a  declination  more  or  less  rapid,  they  are  leav- 
ing this  altitude ;  and  some,  perhaps,  viewing  the 
course  of  ancient  states  and  kingdoms,  may  think 
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that  this  altitude  can  never  again  be  arrived  at  by 
the  same  people,  and  never,  perhaps,  again  be  seen 
on  the  same  spot,  unless  a  fresh  incursion  of  barbar- 
ous invaders  shall  again  pitch' upon  it  their  desolat- 
ing camps,  and  resolve  things  again  into  primeval 
rudeness,  and  the  inceptive  forms  of  society. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  spring  and  vigour  in  these 
green  establishments,  which  at'tertimes  can  seldom 
supply ;  and  there  does  seem  to  be  a  succeeding 
period,  when  early  agitations  have  yet  an  operation, 
and  work  upon  a  system  of  things  that  allows  leisure 
for  decoration  and  improvement.  There  then  comes 
a  sickly  second  childhood  of  national  infirmity,  wan- 
toning in  the  imbecilities  of  decayed  genius,  and 
displaying  the  hoary  puerilities  of  political  dotage. 
I  fear  there  is  no  magical  kettle  in  which  this  na- 
tional old  age  can  be  concocted,  and  its  virility  re- 
produced. No  revolutions  seem  able  to  affect  this 
transformation  ;  nor  do  the  present  convulsions  of 
the  political  world  promise  any  such  compensation 
for  the  miseries  they  occasion.  In  the  present  view 
of  things,  however,  there  are  circumstances  in  our 
own  country  that  offer  some  consolation.  The  other 
nations  of  Europe  have  not  proceeded  as  we  have 
done  in  our  political  advancement.  Many  of  them 
have  forestalled  their  constitutional  decay,  by  leap- 
ing at  once  out  of  barbarism  into  luxury,  and  have 
become  rotten  before  they  were  ripe.  In  our  own 
country,  the  growth  and  maturation  of  our  national 
strength  has  slowly  and  gradually  proceeded,  and  a 
long  time  has  been  taken  in  travelling  to  its  accom- 
plishment. Initiated  and  exercised  in  its  progress 
in  almost  every  form  of  policy,  it  has  at  length  ob- 
tained a  constitution  in  which  the  best  ingredients  of 
different  states  of  society  are  admirably  compounded  ; 
and  has  brought  with  it  a  strong  experimental  sa- 
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gacity  on  the  spirit  of  governments  and  laws,  that 
may  insure  to  it  a  longer  continuance  of  its  great- 
ness than  other  nations  have  enjoyed.  It  seems, 
however,  as  if  there  was  a  certain  self-moving 
principle,  a  sort  of  acquired  mechanical  velocity,  in 
the  progress  of  a  great  nation,  that  forces  it  on  in  a 
career  of  outward  prosperity,  long  after  the  national 
spirit  has  been  on  the  decline.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  England,  and 
that  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  has  not  for  some 
time  been  moving  in  a  direction  retrograde  to  the 
national  wealth  and  exterior  aggrandizement.  But 
it  is  not  this  exterior  importance,  and  this  political 
splendour,  that  cherishes  the  exertions  of  genius. 
True  taste,  and  a  noble  relish  of  the  arts,  can  only 
consist  with  a  vigorous  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  a 
prevailing  bent  towards  objects  that  exalt  the  feel- 
ings and  expand  the  intellect.  Public  spirit,  na- 
tional virtue,  and  a  severe  sense  of  .the  sublime  in 
morals,  must  predominate  greatly  among  a  people, 
to  inspire  that  true  sentiment  of  taste  which  is  the 
foundation  of  intellectual  eminence. 

When  the  manners  rest  at  a  polished  luxury, 
which  finds  its  gratification  in  the  real  embellish- 
ments of  life,  and  the  national  energies  are  not  yet 
corrupted  and  enfeebled  by  excess  ;  when  the  fierce 
prejudices  of  ruder  times  have  made  way  for  a  gen- 
tler, though  not  less  animated  system  of  manners  ; 
it  is  then  that  literature  and  the  arts  are  placed  in 
the  soil  most  propitious  to  their  growth.  May  we 
hope  that  this  golden  crisis  is  not  over  with  our  own 
country,  and  that  its  capacities  in  the  elegant  attain- 
ments of  genius  and  taste  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
their  greatest  allowable  perfection  ?  It  may  be  tem- 
porary, but  the  fact  is  too  apparent,  that  there  is,  at 
this  period,  a  general  neglect  of  letters  among  us. 
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The  justness  of  this  observation  will  be  clear,  while 
there  remains  to  us  a  competent  discernment  between 
the  true  and  the  false  sublime,  between  chaste  and 
meretricious  beauty  in  composition. 

The  same  fate  has  attended  the  fine  arts,  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  every  period  of  history. 
And  the  hand  of  Providence,  clearly  discernible  in 
this  disposition,  seems  to  have  set  certain  bounds  to 
national  improvement,  agreeably  to  his  dispensations 
with  respect  to  individuals,  and  to  have  stamped 
every  thing  in  this  preparatory  world  with  the  same 
revolutionary  character.  The  plot  of  our  adversi- 
ties is  laid  in  our  felicities ;  and  the  consequence  of 
a  high  degree  of  national  prosperity,  is  the  subduc- 
tion  of  national  virtue,  and  the  loss  of  that  principle, 
that  sentiment,  and  sensibility,  which,  as  they  are  the 
grace  and  support  of  taste  and  genius  in  the  indi- 
vidual, so  do  they  nourish  the  fine  arts  among  a 
people,  and  give  a  happy  turn  to  their  collective  in- 
dustry. It  is  much  too  wide  a  position  which  some 
are  so  fond  of  maintaining,  that  commerce,  luxury, 
or  war,  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  genius.  The 
dispassionate  observer,  and  the  sound  politician,  will 
think,  perhaps,  that  there  are  kinds  of  luxury,  and 
degrees  of  commerce,  diametrically  opposite  in  their 
effects ;  he  will  discern  the  proximity  of  extremes, 
and  that  excess  of  refinement  is  on  the  confines  of 
barbarity  itself;  he  will  see,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  commerce  which  administers  only  to  depraved 
enjoyments,  and  nourishes  capricious  and  sickly  ap- 
petites ;  and  that  there  is  a  degree  of  it  which  ope- 
rates as  the  spring  of  political  life,  and  opens  all  the 
streams  of  population  and  resource.  So  luxury,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  its  objects,  may  decorate  or 
debase  society. 

Of  the  effects  of  war,  too,  very  different  accounts 
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may  be  given.  In  former  times,  ere  funding 
terns  were  thought  of,  war  brought  only  its  imme- 
diate evils.  Quarrels  between  states  were  the  means 
of  a  circulation  of  treasure  which  peace  had  accumu- 
lated, and  supplied,  iii  some  measure,  the  want  of 
commerce.  In  modern  times,  il  proceeds  by  an  an- 
ticipation of  resource,  and  contrives  that  future  gen- 
erations, though  no  sharers  in  its  iniquity,  shall  yet 
be  visited  with  its  worst  effects. 

There  cannot,  to  be  sure,  be  imagined  an  era  more 
destructive  than  the  present  of  the  arts  and  polite 
literature.  In  the  midst  of  times  that  are  but  too 
much  calculated  to  repress  the  growth  of  genius,  by 
the  spirit  of  profligacy  that  prevails,  and  by  a  dis- 
traction of  mean  pursuits  in  social  life,  that  enervates 
the  force  of  every  generous  sentiment,  there  lias 
sprung  up  a  wasting  war,  founded  on  an  irreconcila- 
ble strife  of  opinion,  and  interwoven  with  so  many 
domestic  wrongs  and  animosities,  as  to  disclose  no 
prospects  of  permanent  peace  to  Europe,  till  the 
pride  of  ancestry  and  the  ties  of  blood  are  forgotten. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  national  sorrows,  luxury 
and  debauchery  are  nowhere  checked  in  their  ca- 
reer; but  are  become,  by  the  crooked  chicane  of 
modern  policy,  a  great  and  standing  source  of  reve- 
nue. The  English  go  sullenly  on  in  their  wasteful 
pleasures,  and  gild  their  despondency  with  unremit- 
ted profusion.  Almost  converted,  by  the  recurrence 
of  public  loans,  into  a  nation  of  annuitants,  they  all 
rush  to  the  capital  whence  their  incomes  arise,  which, 
by  its  present  injurious  plan  of  extension,  promises 
to  become  the  universal  mart  of  vicious  profusion. 

Bribed  by  their  miserable  wealth  to  an  apostasy 
from  all  intellectual  interests,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  turn  all  their  eyes  to  the  National  Bank,  as 
the  great  centre  of  their  hopes  and  fears;  a  peddler 
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principle  of  profit  and  loss  has  absorbed  all  greater 
cares,  and  dignity  is  departed  from  the  public  mind. 
The  state  of  science  and  letters  is  as  low  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  circumstances  of  the  nation. 
Though  the  number  of  writers  may  liot  be  decreased, 
yet  the  contributors  to  the  genuine  stock  of  literature 
are  easily  counted.  A  prurience  towards  authorship 
produces  some  literary  volunteers  among  the  rich, 
who  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  flattery  than  to  pat- 
ronize wit.  What  province  of  genius  or  letters 
maintains  any  longer  a  struggle  with  this  declining 
destiny  ?  Oratory,  which,  until  the  dimensions  of 
the  human  capacity  shrinks,  will  always  mount  to- 
wards its  perfection  in  times  of  political  fermentation, 
still  remains  to  console  the  friends  of  genius,  if  con- 
solation can  arise  from  the  successes  of  an  art  that  is 
cherished  by  public  calamities.  Posterity  will  see 
whether  the  present  era  of  astonishing  events  is  able 
to  revive  among  them  "the  sober  spirit  of  history, 
gravely  and  impartially  to  record  these  violent  trans- 
actions, to  extricate  them  from  the  perplexity  in 
which  they  are  involved,  and  give  life  to  those  era- 
bryon  lessons  of  wisdom  with  which  they  are  im- 
pregnated. 

At  present,  the  solidity  of  history  is  crumbled  into 
anecdotes  ;  and  its  ill-digested  compilations  no  longer 
promote  the  study  of  man,  or  hold  up  to  nations  the 
mirror  of  their  own  imperfections.  Poetry  is  ban- 
ished from  our  island,  as  effectually  as  if  Plato  had 
moulded  its  institutions.  But  if  a  Plato  had  done  it, 
he  might  have  given  us  a  little  good  philosophy  in 
its  place.  It  is  strange  that  such  an  era  as  this  has 
not  bred  a  single  satirist  of  ability.  There  is,  surely, 
enough  in  our  political  fantasies  and  literary  absurd- 
ities to  employ  this  salutary  talent,  if  there  was  any 
genius  to  be  provoked. 
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This  inquiry  would  lead  me,  if  I  were  to  follow  it 
further,  into  a  wearisome  extent  of  investigation  ; 
and  my  excuse  for  pursuing  it  thus  far,  must  be  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  subject,  the  provocation 
of  existing  circumstances,  and  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
engaging the  thoughts  from  a  subject  which  includes 
such  a  variety  of  facts  and  inferences  reciprocally 
illustrative  and  corroborative  of  each  other.  I  was 
led  moreover  into  the  consideration,  by  the  desire 
of  accounting  for  the  infrequency  of  papers,  in  the 
Looker-on,  upon  the  subjects  of  literature  and  the 
arts ;  topics  which  have  principally  exercised  the 
pens  of  his  predecessors.  I  shall  conclude  with 
making  over  to  the  reader  what  has  been  committed 
to  me,  in  trust  for  him,  by  Mr.  Simon  Olive-Branch. 
They  are,  in  great  part,  the  collected  sentiments  of 
a  race  of  virtuous  and  sober-minded  men,  whose  phi- 
losophy it  has  been  to  keep  clear  of  all  sects  of  opin- 
ionists  ;  whose  ethics  have  been  honesty  and  simplicity 
of  dealing ;  and  whose  politics  have  been  compounded 
of  sincere  patriotism  and  the  love  of  their  kind. 
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Spargens  rore  levi  et  ramofeHcis  Olivce. 

vikg.  jex.  vi.  230. 

And  dipp'd  an  01ive-bi*anch  in  holy  dew, 
Which  next  he  sprinkled  round. 

DKYDEN. 

I  am  an  old  man,  whose  best  years  have  been  em- 
ployed less  in  the  service  than  the  survey  of  my 
fellow-creatures.  It  has  been  with  me  as  it  fares 
with  most  of  us ;  the  season  of  action  was  spent  in 
speculation,  and  in  husbanding  up  wise  resolutions  to 
be  executed  by-and-by.  This  by-and-by  is  a  sort  of 
phantom  which  seduces  us  on  till  we  drop  into  old 
age  ;  and  upon  the  first  serious  attack  of  the  gout,  it 
vanishes  forever,  and  carries  along  with  it  all  our  gay 
projects  and  cherishing  hopes.  Thus  a  youth  of  ex- 
pectation is  sure  to  prepare  an  old  age  of  regret ; 
especially  if,  under  favour  of  these  holiday  resolu- 
tions and  speculative  atonements,  we  think  we  may 
fairly  contract  a  few  debts  to  virtue,  and  intrench  a 
little  upon  our  future  stock  by  the  rule  of  anticipa- 
tion. As  I  never  went  upon  this  calculation  myself, 
and  was  culpable  for  the  most  part  only  on  the  side 
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of  omission,  I  have  committed  very  little  depreda- 
tion on  the  health  of  my  body  or  the  integrity  of  my 
intellect;  and  though  advancing  towards  my  grand 
climacteric,  have  still  a  competency  of  vigour  about 
me,  and  am  in  a  better  condition  than  most  of  my 
age,  to  fetch  up  the  arrears  of  my  youth. 

These  considerations  tempt  me  to  my  present  un- 
dertaking, as  the  gravest  use  I  can  make  of  this 
twilight  that  remains  to  me ;  and  as  it  is  the  most 
salutary  kind  of  atonement  for  evil,  to  render  it  pro- 
ductive of  good,  I  consider  myself  as  going  the  di- 
rectest  way  to  work,  in  thus  turning  the  indolent 
contemplations  of  my  younger  years  to  the  account 
of  virtue  and  morality.  The  same  assurance  and 
consolation,  which,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  encouraged 
the  old  husbandman  to  plant  his  oak  while  he  was 
drooping  himself,  animates  me  also  in  the  culture  of 
my  little  plantation,  and  gives  me  warmth  and  alac- 
rity in  my  gray  years.  I  thought  it  proper  in  the 
first  place  to  announce  my  age  to  my  readers,  that 
they  might  lay  their  account  to  find  some  old-fash- 
ioned opinions  and  remarks  in  the  course  of  my 
work,  and  to  bespeak  some  excuse  for  those  free- 
doms which  I  may  allow  myself  with  the  fair  sex  in 
particular.  Not  that  I  look  upon  them  to  stand  most 
in  need  of  my  corrections,  but  because  I  consider 
them  as  maintaining  a  very  great  influence  over  our 
sex  in  general,  and,  as  the  authors,  in  some  measure, 
of  the  excellences  and  depravities  of  our  social  con- 
duct. If  I  can  bargain  for  a  little  more  liberty  on 
that  account,  I  will  promise  always  to  promote  their 
interests  and  empire,  and  to  follow  the  example  of 
Socrates,  who  was  ever  their  firm  friend,  and  who 
once  delivered  a  discourse  at  the  feast  of  Xenophon, 
which  sent  home  both  bachelors  and  married  men, 
some  to  provide  themselves  with  wives,  and  others 
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to  cultivate  the  possession  of  those  they  already  en- 
joyed. As  I  have  no  aches  or  pains  about  me  but 
such  as  arise  from  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
others,  my  readers  will  find  in  general  that  I  have 
some  good-humour  in  my  old  blood,  and  that  cast  of 
good-humour  which  flows  from  inward  complacency 
of  mind,  and  not  the  heyday  of  animal  spirits  and 
constitutional  ardour. 

The  present  age,  methinks,  affords  some  proofs  that 
the  world  is  growing  old  as  well  as  myself.  And 
this  crisis  seems  clearly  to  be  announced  by  many 
characteristic  infirmities.  I  do  not  pretend  to  discern 
any  material  change  of  physiognomy.  She  wears  the 
same  freshness  and  floridity  in  her  looks  ;  and  though 
her  habit  has  always  been  somewhat  dropsical  and 
gouty,  her  constant  motion  seems  to  have  maintained 
her  in  tolerable  health.  Her  passion  for  finery,  too, 
is  as  great  as  ever ;  she  is  still  as  gay  as  before  in 
her  green  and  azure,  and  the  rose  and  the  lily  still 
bloom  in  her  countenance  ;  nor  is  it  suspected  that 
her  long  journeys  are  performed  with  less  ease  and 
dispatch  than  in  her  earlier  years.  Her  symptoms 
of  decay  are  of  a  moral,  and  not  a  physical  nature. 
I  think  I  have  observed,  that  she  grows  every  day 
more  prone  to  talk,  and  less  patient  to  hear.  Go 
where  you  will,  it  is  a  noisy  world,  always  holding 
forth,  always  haranguing ;  nothing  but  long  speeches, 
from  the  gallows  to  the  conventicle.  She  is  always 
pointing  her  proof,  or  proving  her  point,  and  using 
her  best  endeavours  to  reduce  the  price  of  eloquence 
by  an  economy  of  thought.  I  consider,  indeed,  the 
debating-clubs  as  a  fortunate  kind  of  drain  to  this 
superabundance  of  loquacity,  where  much  of  its  im- 
pertinence does  periodically  expend  itself.  The 
reading-clubs  also,  where  the  world  goes  entirely  to 
talk,  very  much  assist  this  object ;  and  it  is  a  sensi- 
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ble  pleasure  to  look  forward  to  the  time,  when  the 
reading-clubs  and  debating-clubs  together  may  pre- 
vent this  garrulity  from  overflowing  our  churches. 
It  is  also  a  consolation  to  reflect  how  sacred  from 
all  this  clamour  is  the  gaming-table,  where  nothing 
interrupts  the  silence,  the  order,  the  religio  loci,  but 
now  and  then  a  hollow  murmur  of  repentance,  or  a 
burst  of  pious  resolutions. 

The  solace,  however,  which  we  feel  in  these  con- 
siderations, is  checked  by  the  reflection,  that  the 
mental  decay  of  the  world  is  so  apparent  in  many 
other  instances.  No  small  suspicion  of  it  is  con- 
veyed in  that  nice  and  difficult  humour  which  she 
has  of  late  contracted ;  her  many  odd  appetites  and 
caprices  ;  her  strange  affection  for  wizards,  witches, 
and  conjurers ;  her  dotage  in  respect  to  some  of  her 
youngest  children,  who  consume  her  substance  on 
the  lowest  pleasures ;  her  jealousy  of  such  as  dis- 
cover any  real  worth,  and  growing  promise  ;  and 
above  all,  her  unwearied  course  of  repetition,  and 
the  manifest  decay  of  her  inventive  and  original 
powers.  To  repair  this  loss  of  intellectual  vigour, 
and  to  remove  these  moral  complaints,  is  fairly  out 
of  the  reach  of  any  medicines  of  the  mind,  however 
administered.  I  could  wish  it  were  not  too  sanguine 
to  hope  that  something  might  yet  be  done,  while 
there  is  a  portion  of  stamina  remaining,  in  the  way 
of  palliation  and  diversion.  Medicines  of  rude  oper- 
ation do  not  much  agree  with  the  patient's  habit ; 
and  I  should  doubt  of  the  success  of  any  but  those 
which  act  in  a  slow  and  alterative  manner,  and  re- 
quire to  be  administered  in  slight  and  regular  doses. 

Here,  I  think,  I  may  drop  my  allegory,  and  tell 
my  readers  in  unfigurative  terms,  that  it  is  my  design 
to  devote  four  sheets  of  paper  a-week,  to  such  as  can 
be  amused  without  the  sacrifice  of  decency,  or  the 
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prostitution  of  language  ;  who  can  be  grave  without 
chagrin,  inquisitive  without  malice,  merry  without 
victims  ;  who  are  parties  to  whatever  touches  hu- 
manity, and  can  view  with  just  sorrow  the  follies  and 
infirmities  of  our  nature,  but  without  any  contracted- 
ness  of  heart,  or  unsocialness  of  sentiment.  I  have 
always  found  myself,  I  don't  know  how,  insensibly 
drawn  towards  the  opinion  of  the  Philosophical  Bed- 
lamite, who,  being  visited  by  an  old  friend,  called 
him  aside  with  a  look  of  much  importance,  in  order 
to  disclose  to  him  a  very  valuable  secret,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  were  mad, 
and  had  shut  up  within  those  walls  all  the  sensible 
people  they  could  find.  I  shall  not  undertake  for 
the  whole  and  literal  acceptation  of  my  friend  the 
madman's  remark  ;  but  perhaps  it  might  only  be  a 
mad  kind  of  figure,  by  which  he  meant  no  more, 
than  that,  if  all  those  who  are  disturbed  in  their  in- 
tellects were  inclosed  within  the  pale  of  that  charity, 
the  professions  would  be  considerably  thinned,  and 
that  we  should  have  very  good  elbow-room  in  all 
our  public  places ;  that  to  go  down  a  country- 
dance  would  no  longer  be  fatiguing ;  and  that  grass 
enough  would  grow  in  our  squares  to  maintain  all 
our  coach  and  saddle  horses,  while  the  asses  and 
goats  might  soon  pick  up  a  very  comfortable  sub- 
sistence on  the  road  side,  between  Charing- Cross 
and  Temple-Bar.  If  oar  madman  had  any  such 
meaning  as  this,  I  do  not  see  it  in  a  light  of  such 
great  absurdity ;  and  perhaps  some  of  those  who 
shall  follow  up  my  papers,  may  be  more  and  more 
reconciled  to  it  as  they  proceed.  In  the  mean  time 
I  shall  do  no  more  than  my  duty,  in  giving  some 
account  of  myself,  and  of  my  qualifications  for  this 
undertaking. 

I  am  descended  from  an  ancient  family  by  my 
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mother's  side,  who  beside  being  an  heiress,  was  a 
woman  of  great  virtue  and  understanding.  It  so 
happened,  that  she  was  forbidden,  by  the  conditions 
of  the  estate,  to  lay  aside  her  name;  a  circumstance 
which  might  have  brought  her  into  difficulties,  if  she 
had  not  found  in  my  father  a  man  wTho,  having  no 
particular  obligations  to  his  own  name,  was  not  un- 
willing to  adopt  hers  for  the  sake  of  her  good  quali- 
ties. As  I  was  the  only  child,  I  came  in  for  a  very 
large  share  of  my  good  mother's  attention  ;  and  the 
first  piece  of  instruction  she  impressed  on  my  mind, 
and  which  has  certainly  had  a  ruling  influence  on 
my  subsequent  conduct  and  behaviour,  was  drawn 
from  a  circumstance  relating  to  her  family  which  can 
never  be  sufficiently  admired.  As  far  back  as  she 
could  trace,  and  she  could  trace  very  far  back  by  the 
help  of  a  variety  of  old  records  anxiously  preserved, 
there  was  not  one  of  her  ancestors  who  had  not  been 
distinguished  for  a  singular  mildness  of  character, 
and  serenity  of  deportment.  None  of  them  had 
figured  at  a  tilt  or  tournament,  or  borne  arms  by 
profession  ;  but  in  peaceful  and  domestic  occupations, 
they  had  followed  each  other  in  quiet  order  to  the 
grave,  like  the  soft  undulations  of  a  silvery  lake, 
where  each  wave  that  dies  is  renewed  in  its  succes- 
sor, which  makes  way  for  another,  and  another,  and 
another,  just  to  fill  its  place  and  depart.  From  this 
peaceful  line  I  inherit  the  name  of  Olive-Branch,  to 
which  that  of  Simon  was  added,  in  memory  of  my 
mother's  grandfather,  who  was  the  most  of  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  whole  race. 

Together  with  the  name,  I  believe  I  may  say  I 
inherit  some  of  the  qualities  also  of  the  good  family 
of  the  Olive-Branches.  What  makes  me  think  I 
am  not  degenerate,  is,  that  I  can  conscientiously  de- 
clare that  I  never  was  much  ruffled  or  provoked  but 
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once,  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  careless  servant 
threw  by  mistake  into  the  fire  a  curious  antique 
tobacco-stopper  of  rny  great-grandfather's,  which 
my  mother  assured  me  it  was,  his-  custom  to  play 
with  between  his  fingers,  when  the  buzz  of  any  de- 
bate grew  high  around  him,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
a  little  figure  of  Harpocrates,  not  badly  expressed 
upon  it,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  an  appeal  from 
either  party.  My  mother  had  a  pious  regard  for 
this  relic,  which  was  always  one  of  her  little penates, 
or  pocket-gods  ;  and  as  it  had  been  my  plaything 
when  an  infant,  and  constantly  cured  me  of  crying, 
she  had  almost  brought  herself  to  consider  it  as 
endued  with  certain  sedative  properties,  and  capable 
of  calming  the  spirits  under  any  provocation  or  dis- 
appointment. 

My  father  died  while  I  was  young,  and  left  to  my 
mother  the  sole  care  of  my  education.  To  acquit 
herself  of  this  trust,  she  sent  me  to  Oxford  in  the 
year  1740.  The  succeeding  ten  years  of  my  life 
passed  so  evenly  and  quietly,  that  they  furnish  me 
with  no  incident,  except  the  considerable  diminution 
of  my  mother's  fortune,  which  arose  from  her  own 
inattention  to  these  matters,  added  to  the  misman- 
agement of  her  steward.  This  was  somewhat  made 
up  to  us,  however,  by  my  election  to  a  fellowship  of 
the  college,  in  the  year  1751,  to  which  my  quiet  in- 
offensive character  principally  recommended  me. 
From  this  time  I  spent  a  great  many  years  in  the 
pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy,  but  chiefly  in 
the  observation  of  what  passed  around  me  ;  without 
ever  forgetting  the  rule  of  my  forefathers,  to  main- 
tain a  rigid  neutrality  among  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, and  a  catholic  charity  towards  all  mankind. 

In  this  manner  did  forty  years  of  my  life  steal  on 
ingloriously,  without  occupation,  without  noise,  with- 
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out  notoriety,  and  with  little  variation  of  pulse  or 
principle.  My  ease,  however,  was  not  of  a  slumber- 
ing or  torpid  kind ;  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  speculate  on  the  good  of  my  species,  to  study  the 
dispositions  and  characters  of  men,  and  to  treasure 
up  rules  of  life  and  conduct,  in  order  to  add  to  that 
store  of  observations  and  maxims,  which  it  had  been 
the  ancient  custom  of  our  family  to  collect.  Cir- 
cumstances have  since  persuaded  me  to  make  a  free 
offer  to  my  contemporaries  of  this  whole  patrimony 
of  common  sense,  accumulated  and  approved  through 
many  generations  of  the  Olive-Branch  family.  The 
public  will  as  easily  distinguish  between  what  I  have 
added  myself,  and  what  I  have  borrowed  from  my 
mother's  manuscripts,  as  between  old  Hock  or  Ca- 
nary, and  the  flavour  of  English  port ;  or,  to  carry 
the  allusion  more  home  to  the  Olive-Branches,  they 
will  find  in  my  own  produce  none  of  that  essential 
balsamic  oil,  which  my  ancestors  had  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing and  bottling  for  preservation  ;  and  where  I 
make  an  attempt  to  mix  them  together,  they  will 
think  of  those  lines  of  Dryden's  on  the  poor  poet  lau- 
reate :  — 

But  so  transfus'd  as  oil  and  water  flow, 
Theirs  always  floats  above — thine  sinks  below. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  history — When  I  had  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  forty-five,  my  mother,  who  loved 
tranquillity,  but  not  in  occupation,  persuaded  me  to 
enter  into  holy  orders ;  and  in  ten  years  afterwards 
she  was  able  to  purchase  the  living  I  at  present  enjoy 
in  Northamptonshire,  where  I  have  now  spent  six 
years  of  my  life  with  my  usual  serenity,  and  in  per- 
fect good  understanding  with  all  my  parishioners, 
young  and  old.  It  is  a  great  happiness  to  me.  to 
have  my  mother  still  with  me,  and   in  good  general 
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health,  abating  some  necessary  infirmities  ;  a  circum- 
stance I  attribute  to  her  even  economy  and  heredi- 
tary composure  of  spirits,  which  have  kept  the  stream 
of  life  from  exhausting  itself  in  floods  and  torrents. 
To  this  smooth  turn  of  character  I  do  also  attribute 
the  great  age  to  which  most  of  my  ancestors  have 
arrived.  I  never  shall  forget  one  of  my  great  grand- 
father's letters  on  the  death  of  his  youngest  brother, 
who  was  cut  off  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  wherein, 
after  calling  him  a  giddy  young  fellow,  he  tells  us 
that  he  met  his  death  in  the  act  of  pulling  on  a  tight 
pair  of  boots  after  eating  a  basin  of  broth  with 
Cayenne  pepper.  It  has  ever  since  been  looked 
upon  in  our  family  as  an  unpardonable  debauch,  to 
swallow  anything  that  can  raise  the  smallest  combus- 
tion within  us. 


No.  2.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  13. 


Olet  luceiTiam. 
It  smells  of  oil. 

Before  I  proceed  in  this  my  undertaking,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  give  a  hint  respecting  it  to  my 
worthy  contemporaries.  As  my  mother  and  myself 
are  the  last  of  the  Olive-Branch  family,  and  as  it  is 
one  of  our  hereditary  statutes,  to  which  we  always 
pay  implicit  obedience,  to  let  none  of  our  manu- 
scripts stray  into  other  hands,  I  hope  to  be  encour- 
aged to  prosecute  a  plan,  which,  if  pursued  for  any 
length  of  time,  will  put  my  countrymen  in  posses- 
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sion  of  this  valuable  stock  of  ancestorial  wisdom  be- 
fore we  take  our  leave  of  them,  without  any  breach 
of  our  family  institutes,  which  are  as  solemn  as  those 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  fruits  also  of  the 
quiet  and  impartial  observation  of  what  hath  passed 
around  me  these  five-and-forty  years,  may  be  of  some 
importance  to  them  ;  and  as  the  complacent  turn  of 
thought  and  morality,  peculiar  to  our  race,  will  per- 
ish with  me,  I  wish  to  persuade  the  public  to  make 
the  most  of  me  while  they  have  me,  and  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  philosopher  Thales,  who,  fore- 
seeing a  future  dearth  of  olives,  bought  up  all  he 
could  find,  on  a  prudent  speculation,  to  convince  the 
world  that  he  knew  how  to  be  rich  if  he  chose  it. 
Should  I  meet  with  this  good  disposition  in  the  public 
towards  me,  I  engage  on  my  part  to  render  these 
my  lucubrations  as  various  and  amusing  as  possible ; 
and  as  an  Englishman  is  a  fickle  being,  and  in  the 
space  of  one  week  will  be  full  of  whim,  wit,  wine, 
satire,  sentiment,  and  sorrow,  which  succeed  each 
other  like  the  farming  courses  of  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  wheat,  the  one  making  preparation  for  the 
other,  I  shall  take  pains  to  suit  this  diversity  of  char- 
acter as  much  as  may  consist  with  the  discretion  and 
decency  which  are  to  run  uniformly  through  the 
whole.  I  shall  procure,  also,  on  the  same  account, 
the  very  best  barometer  that  can  be  made,  in  order 
to  consult  the  state  and  influence  of  the  weather  in 
this  precarious  climate;  having  enough  to  contend 
with,  without  entering  into  a  contest  with  the  ele- 
ments. For  I  could  wish  that  such  of  my  papers  as 
are  of  a  gay  and  sprightly  turn,  should  not  have  to 
combat  with  chronic  pains  and  a  cloudy  atmosphere, 
and  that  my  recommendation  of  rural  pleasures 
should  not  fall  on  the  rainiest  day  of  the  year.  I 
would  be    cautious,   too,  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
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domestic  occupations,  when  all  the  world  are  invited 
abroad  by  the  salubrity  and  cheerfulness  of  the 
weather : — 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play, 
On  a  sunshine  holiday. 

This  complaisance  will  be  sufficiently  rewarded,  if 
it  gain  me  the  appellation  of  a  polite  writer.  I  would 
fain  be  felix  Oliva  and  not  foliis  Oleaster  amaris  ; 
which  phrases  I  beg  such  of  my  readers  as  have 
been  at  school  to  translate  to  their  mothers,  aunts, 
and  wives,  that  the  ladies  in  particular  may  know 
what  they  have  to  expect  from  me  ;  for  my  natural 
complacency  of  temper  has  always  inspired  me  with 
a  peculiar  regard  to  the  softer  sex.  I  promise  not 
to  handle  them  more  roughly  than  their  old  friend 
Mr.  Ironside,  or  the  gentle  and  courtly  Spectator. 
When  I  venture  on  the  subject  of  their  failings,  it  is 
not  by  violence,  but  by  reiterated  endeavours,  that  I 
shall  expect  to  carry  my  point.  And  where  it  is  my 
fate  to  encounter  a  flinty  bosom,  I  shall  cherish  a 
hope,  that  the  unwearied  train  of  my  admonitions 
may  at  length  leave  some  track  or  vestige,  like  the 
footpath  which  Pliny  tells  us  is  sometimes  worn  on 
the  hardest  stones,  by  the  constant  passage  of  the 
little  pismires  with  their  stores  and  merchandise. 

If  any  choleric  spirit,  or  gentleman  whose  honesty 
is  swallowed  up  in  his  honour,  any  green  gamester, 
any  prcetextatus  adulter,  any  knight  of  industry,  or 
loose-stocking  hero,  imagine  himself  reflected  upon  in 
the  course  of  the  work,  the  only  revenge  he  can  have 
of  me,  will  be  to  speak  in  praise  of  my  speculations. 
For  as  to  fighting,  I  assure  him,  I  am  a  very  peace- 
ful man,  and  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  meet  him  either 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  I  declare  also,  as 
plainly,  that  I  write  only  to  those  in  whose  breasts 
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there  is  some  portion  of  native  English  worth,  how- 
ever modified  or  obscured.  Some  original  stuff* 
there  must  be  of  stanch  and  staple  quality,  or 
nothing  can  be  done  effectually  in  the  way  of  embel- 
lishment 

I  give  up  all  pretensions  to  please  minds  without 
religion,  sense,  or  sensibility ;  for  to  such  there  is  no 
access.  And  before  any  young  gentleman,  returned 
from  his  Italian  tour,  take  my  paper  into  his  hand,  I 
should  wish  him  to  have  resided  a  year  with  his 
friends  in  the  country,  to  have  worn  out  his  silk  coat, 
and  to  have  recovered  a  little  of  our  tramontane 
principles,  and  the  rustic  probity  of  his  rude  fore- 
fathers. But,  however  frequently  I  shall  appeal  to 
religion  and  morality  for  the  support  of  my  observa- 
tions, I  shall  allow  myself  a  reasonable  use  of  ridi- 
cule and  satire,  softening  them  as  much  as  possible, 
with  all  the  urbanity  that  can  enter  into  their  com- 
position. For  as  the  sharpest  vinegar  is  made  from 
the  sweetest  wines,  so  that  raillery,  is  the  keenest, 
which  flows  from  good-humour  and  complacency. 

On  this  subject  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  cau- 
tion to  some  of  our  London  sparks,  against  supposing 
that  they  can  elude  the  observation  of  a  country  par- 
son amidst  the  press  of  folly  and  fashion ;  for  I  as- 
sure them  that  I  have  correspondents  who  send  me 
the  most  secret  accounts  of  their  histories  and  char- 
acters. It  is  well  known  to  my  correspondent,  my- 
self, and  his  mother,  that  the  haughty  Appius  does 
not  know  his  own  father ;  and  if  the  gallant  Clodius 
cannot  write  a  grammatical  sentence,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance which  I  am  apprised  of  as  well  as  his  mis- 
tress. 

I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  severest  conditions  of 
this  my  undertaking,  that  I  must  counteract  in  many 
instances  the  natural    complacency  of   my  temper, 
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which  leads  me  to  be  tender  towards  all  mankind,  and 
to  quality  rather  than  expose  their  failings  and  their 
vices.  A  pusillanimous  attack  would  only  serve  to 
provoke  the  courage  of  the  enemy,  by  betraying  a 
diffidence  of  the  strength  of  my  cause.  I  have,  there- 
fore, thoroughly  made  up  my  mind  to  pursue  folly 
and  depravity  into  all  their  entrenchments,  to  follow 
them  from  the  gaming-house  to  the  palace,  and  keep 
up  with  them  in  their  curricles  and  phsstons. 

I  shall  consider  nothing  as  sacred,  but  Virtue, 
Poverty,  and  Misfortune.  No  sacrifice  will  be  made 
to  the  mode,  but  where  the  mode  has  sacrificed  to 
nature  and  to  reason.  On  the  contrary,  frequent  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  rescue  many  obsolete  usages 
of  our  ancestors,  which  had  utility  and  good  sense  on 
their  side,  from  perishing  in  the  lump  with  long-curled 
periwigs,  pug-dogs,  and  body-coachmen.  For  the 
necessary  information  in  the  prosecution  of  this  plan. 
I  trust  to  the  fidelity  and  exertions  of  my  correspond- 
ents in  town,  who  have  promised  me  their  best 
endeavours  towards  the  supply  of  such  facts  as  will 
serve  to  ground  my  reflections  upon.  I  feel  indeed 
already  all  the  weight  of  my  undertaking  ;  but  am 
animated  by  the  persuasion  that  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  my  countrymen  or  countrywomen,  will 
now  and  then  give  me  a  holiday,  by  a  seasonable 
contribution. 

The  first  check  my  courage  received,  was  in  the 
very  threshold  of  my  work.  I  was  not  able,  with  all 
my  pains,  to  discover  a  name  for  it,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  the  English  language,  that  could  meet  the 
approbation  of  any  three  of  my  friends.  Some  were 
too  short,  some  were  too  long,  some  were  too  high, 
some  were  too  low ;  some  they  did  not  like,  they  did 
not  know  why  ;  they  liked  another  better,  they  did 
not  know  what.    In  some  there  was  nothing:,  in  others 
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there  was  a  sort  of  something.  My  mother  liked  the 
Rover;  but  my  curate's  wife  had  lost  a  spaniel  of 
that  name.  The  Prophet,  the  Trumpet,  and  Budget, 
were  too  full  of  pretension.  Telescope  was  too 
technical,  Ordinary  was  too  commonplace,  and  Sal- 
magunda  would  not  be  pretty  in  the  mouth.  The 
Old  Bachelor  was  thought  to  be  too  taxable  a  shape 
to  appear  in.  I  was  inclined,  for  some  time,  to 
Breakfast ;  but  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  fashionable 
world  have  no  stomach  for  this  meal.  For  a  fort- 
night I  pleased  myself  with  Bubble  and  Squeak  ; 
but  this,  it  appeared  to  some  of  my  wary  friends, 
would  create  a  suspicion  of  its  originality.  I  was 
a  simple  By-stander  for  some  days,  and  very  com- 
fortable I  was ;  till  being  pushed  out  of  my  place  by 
a  low  scribbler,  who  claimed  it  as  his  own,  I  contented 
myself  with  being  a  Looker-on,  in  one  as  remote 
from  it  as  possible. 

My  thoughts  have  been  so  much  occupied  about 
the  matter  of  my  papers,  ever  since  I  determined 
finally  on  the  name,  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  I  have 
had  some  dreams  concerning  them.  One  particu- 
larly lias  left  such  connected  impressions  on  my 
memory,  that  I  cannot  forbear  communicating  it. 
Some  persons,  I  know,  are  fond  of  collecting  these 
pranks  and  vagaries  of  thought.  For  my  part,  I 
consider  them  as  the  mere  pastime  of  the  soul — the 
frolics  and  gambols  of  a  high-mettled  horse,  just 
loosed  from  the  slavery  of  his  collar,  and  turned  out 
amidst  the  gay  herbage  of  a  green  meadow. 

I  happened  to  sit  up,  the  night  before  last,  rather 
later  than  usual ;  and,  as  my  mother  had  retired  to 
her  pillow,  I  seated  myself  in  a  great  chair,  opposite 
a  brisk  lire,  thinking  over  various  subjects  for  my 
future  speculations  ;  when,  as  was  natural,  I  fell 
asleep,  and  had  the  following  vision.    There  appear- 
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ed  before  me  an  immense  gallery,  the  sides  of  which 
were  entirely  filled  up  with  books.  Methought  the 
room  was  capable  of  containing  every  book  of  the 
least  note  in  the  English  language.  At  the  further 
extremity  was  a  beautiful  arch,  built  up  with  the 
works  of  different  authors,  and  which  I  concluded  to 
be  the  most  considerable,  as  I  observed  the  keystone 
was  represented  by  the  Bible  itself.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room,  there  was  an  exact  pyramid  of  the  same 
materials,  which  I  had  not  leisure  to  examine 
thoroughly.  I  remember  only  to  have  seen  near  the 
bottom  some  of  our  best  authors  in  algebra  and  the 
mathematics. 

What  surprised  me  most,  in  the  scene  before  me, 
was  the  great  distraction  of  lights  that  prevailed 
everywhere  ;  some  whole  compartments  Avere  per- 
fectly illuminated,  while  others  were  in  total  obscu- 
rity. In  the  critic's  corner  there  was  a  broken  frit- 
tered light ;  and  I  could  not  but  observe  it  to  be  the 
coldest  part  of  the  room.  In  the  philosophical  divi- 
sion it  was  curious  enough  to  mark  the  gradation. 
The  works  of  Roger  Bacon  were  wrapped  in  a  gray 
sombre  kind  of  light,  which  grew  stronger  and 
stronger,  till  it  blazed  out  at  the  other  extremity, 
where  stood  the  volumes  of  Boyle,  Newton,  and 
Locke.  In  the  division  set  apart  for  polemic  writers, 
there  was  a  sullen  sort  of  light  with  little  or  no  ra- 
diance, something  like  the  sun  seen  through  a  dark- 
ening medium.  As  I  passed  by  this  compartment, 
however,  I  felt  the  suffocating  heat  of  a  glass-house. 
In  the  poet's  range  there  was  a  prodigious  glare,  like 
the  effect  of  crystals.  It  was  particularly  dazzling 
about  the  wits  of  our  own  time  ;  but  grew  chaster 
and  purer,  as  I  cast  my  eyes  back  towards  the  earlier 
writers.  I  would  fain  have  satisfied  my  curiosity  a 
little  further ;    but  suddenly  a  murmur   of  people 
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talking  diverted  my  attention.  I  observed  a  stately 
person,  whom  I  knew  to  be  Alfred  the  Great,  not 
by  the  assistance  of  our  historical  engravers,  but  by 
certain  associations  in  my  own  mind.  He  marched 
up,  in  a  very  dignified  manner,  to  a  large  table,  by 
the  side  of  which  there  was  a  costly  urn,  decorated 
with  hieroglyphical  figures.  Some  attendants  fol- 
lowed, and  stood  around  him,  as  if  to  wait  his  com- 
mands ;  while  he  was  seated  upon  a  throne  of  some 
folio  volumes  magnificently  bound,  which  I  guessed 
to  be  the  Cyclopedia.  I  was  struck  with  awe  at  his 
imposing  appearance,  and  shrunk  behind  a  huge 
Atlas,  peeping  over  it  to  see  the  ceremony. 

A  very  great  pile  of  books  was  presently  laid 
upon  the  table  ;  by  which  I  rightly  conjectured  that 
this  first  patron  of  English  literature  was  about  to 
enter  on  an  inquisition  of  all  the  works  which  had 
appeared  since  his  time.  My  curiosity  was  greatly 
inflamed,  when  I  perceived  that  the  object  of  this 
day's  examination  was  the  periodical  works ;  and 
that,  upon  his  taking  up  the  top  of  the  urn,  there 
blazed  out  a  clear  bluish  flame.  I  was  amazed  to 
see  him  throw  the  four  volumes  of  The  Tatler  into 
the  urn  ;  and  more  so,  when  I  observed  enough  only 
to  compose  three  and  a  half  come  out  again.  After 
a  little  thought  however  on  this  phenomenon,  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  this  must  be  a  purifying  flame, 
which  consumed  only  what  was  idle  or  immoral  in 
the  works  committed  to  it. 

Very  few  of  the  periodical  essays  lost  any  thing 
on  the  account  of  immorality ;  but  the  want  of  orig- 
inality, strength,  or  elegance,  sunk  a  good  deal  in 
most  of  them.  Ungrammatical  sentences,  repeti- 
tions, and  false  wit,  supplied  plenty  of  nourishment 
to  the  flame ;  and  all  our  late  productions  suffered 
much  on  this  score.    When  The  Rambler  was  thrown 
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in,  there  was  a  terrible  crackling  noise ;  not  a  sen- 
tence however  seemed  to  have  been  consumed,  though 
many  of  them  had  lost  a  sounding  word  or  two.  A 
multitude  of  other  productions  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation went  through  the  same  ordeal.  Some  very 
voluminous  essays  were  reduced  to  single  duodeci- 
mos ;  some,  from  plump  octavos,  came  out  sixpenny 
pamphlets  ;  of  some  there  only  survived  a  paper  or 
two  ;  of  many  there  remained  only  their  mottoes  ; 
and  some  perished  altogether.  In  The  Spectator 
alone  I  could  perceive  no  diminution  of  size.  It 
came  out  with  only  the  loss  of  its  outside  covers, 
which,  happening  to  be  of  sheepskin,  were  perhaps 
sacrificed  as  too  ordinary  for  such  a  work.  Its 
urbanity  of  criticism,  its  elegance  of  morality,  its 
playfulness  of  allusion,  and  that  humorous  arrange- 
ment of  words,  which  a  breath  might  almost  dis- 
compose, came  out  whole  and  untouched  as  the 
asbestos.  At  this  instant  a  prodigious  pile  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  was  thrown  into  the  urn, 
which  suddenly  emitted  such  a  fierce  flame,  accom- 
panied with  so  black  a  smoke,  that  I  imagined  my- 
self on  the  point  of  being  burned  or  suffocated,  and 
could  not  for  a  long  time  see  my  hand  before  me. 

As  soon  as  the  room  was  a  little  cleared,  I  per- 
ceived walking  towards  the  table  a  grave  old  man, 
who  resembled  exactly  the  portrait  of  my  great- 
grandfather, the  legislator  of  our  family ;  and  I 
thought  I  discovered  in  one  hand  the  first  number 
of  my  work,  and  his  favourite  tobacco-stopper  fast 
clenched  in  the  other.  He  seemed  to  deliver  it  to 
the  judge,  who  threw  it  into  the  inquisitorial  flame. 
At  that  moment  my  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of 
my  dear  infant  were  so  great,  that  I  awoke  in  the 
struggle,  and  was  surprised  to  find  myself  in  a 
crouching    attitude,  behind  the  back   of  my  great 
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chair  ;  which  I  never  see,  without  thinking  of  my 
old  friend  the  Atlas.  And  even  the  tea-urn  has 
never  since  made  its  appearance,  without  calling  up 
a  visible  suffusion  in  my  cheeks. 
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Tlijua  nemos  yriruv  baov  -'  uya&bg  fuy'  oveiap  • 

HESIOD. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  greater,  the  inconvenience  of  a 
bad  neighbour,  or  the  advantage  of  a  good  one. 

We  are  told  that  Themistocles,  having  a  farm  to 
dispose  of,  took  particular  care  to  make  it  known 
that  it  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  neighbour,  con- 
sidering this  as  a  circumstance  that  would  greatly 
recommend  it.  I  am  so  strongly  of  this  opinion  my- 
self, that  I  regard  it  as  the  most  fortunate  occurrence 
of  my  life  that  I  am  surrounded  by  a  worthy  set  of 
parishioners,  who  all  study  to  make  my  residence 
among  them  the  most  agreeable  in  the  world.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  I  had  the  advantage  of  succeeding  to  a 
rector,  who  was  not  of  the  same  contented  turn,  and 
was  more  frequently  at  issue  with  his  brethren  on  a 
point  of  law  than  a  point  of  doctrine.  My  placid 
temper  was  no  sooner  discovered,  than  it  gained  me 
the  hearts  of  most  of  my  flock  ;  and  I  observe  that 
this  friendly  disposition  towards  me  is  hourly  im- 
proving in  them,  as  they  find  that  they  can  reckon 
upon  a  continuance  of  this  content  and  tranquillity 
on  mv  part. 
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I  have  often  thought  that  a  small  augmentation 
of  tithes  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  this 
mutual  cordiality  and  confidence.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  consciousness  that  others  share  our  joys 
and  enter  into  our  feelings,  and' that  our  health  and 
happiness  are  a  real  concern  to  our  neighbours, 
which  cherishes  the  soul  and  seems  to  dilate  its 
capacities.  I  glow  with  satisfaction,  when,  after 
some  days'  confinement,  I  see  sincere  congratulations 
in  the  looks  of  every  one  I  meet.  Methinks  at  that 
moment  I  love  myself  the  more  for  their  sakes ;  and 
the  delight  of  my  honest  parishioners  is  multiplied 
into  my  own. 

Since  I  have  been  settled  here,  we  have  been 
gradually  forming  ourselves  into  a  society  that  has 
something  novel  in  its  principle  and  constitution. 
Our  number  is  sixteen,  and  includes  many  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  have 
a  discipline  among  us,  the  object  of  which  is,  to 
promote  the  ends  of  company  and  conversation,  by 
maintaining  the  most  perfect  order,  sobriety,  and 
peace.  My  quiet  behaviour,  and  known  habits  of 
complacency,  have  raised  me,  though  with  some 
reluctance  on  my  part,  to  the  place  of  perpetual 
president. 

The  fundamental  article  of  our  constitution,  is  the 
prohibition  of  every  species  of  noise  ;  for,  as  lorn?  as 
this  is  inadmissible,  we  think  ourselves  out  of  all 
danger  of  quarrelling,  from  which  a  degree  of  noise 
is  inseparable.  And  though  nonsense  is  not  statuta- 
ble among  us,  yet  we  are  not  afraid  of  its  going  to 
any  great  lengths  under  the  evident  disadvantages 
of  order  and  tranquillity.  There  is  a  certain  sever- 
ity in  silence,  which  will  often  check  the  course  of 
an  idle  argument,  when  opposition  and  ridicule  are 
employed  in  vain.     I  remember  hearing  a  plethoric 
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young  man  run  on  with  surprising  volubility  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  by  the  help  only  of  two  ideas,  during 
the  violence  of  a  debate  ;  till  a  sudden  pause  in  the 
rest  of  the  company  proved  clearly  that  he  was  talk- 
ing about  a  matter  which  bore  no  relation  to  the 
point  in  dispute.  The  attention  of  the  company 
being  now  wholly  turned  towards  him,  he  began  to 
totter  under  the  mass  of  confusion  he  had  so  long 
been  accumulating ;  when  with  one  spring  he  cleared 
the  present  difficulty,  and  leaped  from  Seringapatam 
into  the  minister's  budget.  Here,  however,  being 
nearly  smothered,  he  made  a  violent  effort;  and 
before  we  could  turn  about  to  assist  him,  he  was  up 
to  his  neck  in  tar- water.  He  was  twice,  after  this, 
in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  Southern  Ocean  ;  but 
an  African  slave-vessel  took  him  up  each  time,  and 
landed  him,  some  how  or  other,  at  Nootka  Sound. 
If  I  remember  right,  he  held  out  till  the  siege  of 
Oczakow,  where  he  was  put  out  of  his  misery  by  a 
summons  from  Tartary  to  the  tea-table.  Thus  a 
great  deal  of  precious  time  is  husbanded  by  this  rule 
of  silent  attention  among  the  members  of  our  society ; 
and  many  an  idle  speech  falls  to  the  ground  ere  it 
can  get  three  sentences  forwards,  and  is  strangled 
like  a  Turkish  criminal  by  dumb  executioners. 

Any  elevation  of  voice  above  a  certain  pitch  is 
highly  illegal,  and  punishable  accordingly ;  and  to 
ascertain  this  proportion  as  duly  as  possible,  we  have 
taken  a  room  for  our  purpose,  in  which  there  is  a 
very  distinct  echo,  which  must  not  be  roused  from 
its  dormant  state,  under  very  heavy  penalties.  Any 
man  provoking  it  to  repeat  his  last  word,  is  judged 
to  be  defeated  in  the  argument  he  is  maintaining, 
and  the  dispute  must  be  abandoned  altogether  ;  the 
echo  pronounces  his  sentence,  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal.     The  abuse  of  superlatives  is  also  cog- 
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nizable  among  us;  and  no  man  is  allowed  to  say, 
that  his  house  is  the  pleasantest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  his  dogs  run  the  best,  or  that  his  crops 
are  the  most  plentiful.  "Whatever  carries  the  notion 
of  a  challenge  with  it,  or  can  -lead  to  a  wager,  we 
are  pledged  to  discountenance.  We  admit  neither 
toasting  nor  singing  upon  any  pretext ;  and  it  would 
be  as  great  an  offence  to  raise  a  horse-laugh  in  a 
quaker's  meeting,  as  to  encourage  any  rude  expres- 
sion of  joy  among  us.  An  ancient  gentleman,  lately 
admitted,  was  bound  over  last  Saturday,  for  an  eulogy 
upon  old  Mr.  Shapely's  fresh  countenance,  and  a 
hint  at  his  maid  Kitty's  corpulency,  accompanied 
with  a  wink  to  Mr.  Barnaby  the  churchwarden. 

We  admit  no  bets  upon  any  question  whatever ; 
and  gaining  is  proscribed  by  the  most  solemn  inhi- 
bitions. The  merits  of  our  neighbours  is  a  topic  we 
are  forbid  to  descant  upon ;  and  it  was  a  question  at 
our  last  meeting  but  one,  whether  the  mention  of 
Mr.  Courtly's  carbuncle  was  not  unconstitutional. 
As  we  are  old  fellows,  and  have  pretty  well  lived 
over  the  petulance  and  heyday  of  passion,  these 
restraints  bear  less  hard  upon  us,  and  forfeits  become 
every  day  less  frequent  among  us  ;  insomuch  that 
we  are  likely  soon  to  be  forced  upon  some  regular 
contributions,  in  place  of  the  fines  from  which  we 
have  hitherto  drawn  our  support.  I  am  in  hopes  we 
shall  at  last  bring  our  plan  to  that  state  of  perfection, 
that  a  breach  of  any  statute  will  stand  upon  our 
records  as  a  remarkable  occurrence. 

The  first  visit  of  a  new  member  is  a  spectacle 
diverting  enough,,  and  it  is  generally  a  full  half-year 
before  we  can  shape  him  and  clip  him  to  our  stand- 
ard. It  is  now  about  three  years  since  Squire 
Blunt  bought  a  large  estate  in  our  neighbourhood ; 
and,  during  the  first  twelve  months,  we  heard  of 
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nothing  but  this  gentleman's  quarrels  and  litigations. 
As  I  sometimes  walk  in  his  chestnut-groves  to  medi- 
tate upon  matter  for  the  entertainment  of  my  worthy 
readers,  I  have  been  twice  prosecuted  for  a  trespass, 
and  for  breaking  down  his  palings  in  pursuit  of 
game  ;  and,  happening  one  day  to  take  a  telescope 
out  with  me,  I  was  again  threatened  with  the  ven 
geance  of  the  law  for  carrying  a  gun  on  his  manor. 

As  it  is  looked  upon  as  some  honour  to  be  of  ou. 
society,  this  rough  gentleman  was  suddenly  seized 
with  an  unaccountable  inclination  to  become  a  mem- 
ber ;  and  it  wras  astonishing  to  every  body,  that  after 
being  wrell  apprised  of  the  inconvenience  and  rigour 
of  our  institution,  and  his  own  inability  to  perform 
the  engagements  of  it,  his  ambition  seemed  nowise 
discouraged,  and  he  still  persisted  in  his  design  of 
proposing  himself.  As  we  have  a  certain  term  of 
probation,  we  rarely  refuse  to  any  body  above  the 
age  of  fifty,  which  is  the  age  of  admission,  the  favour 
of  a  trial.  The  following  is  a  list -of  Mr.  Blunt's 
forfeits  in  the  black  book. 

1st  day — Endured  his  own  silence  so  long,  that  he 
fell  asleep.  On  being  awakened  at  the  hour 
of  separation,  swore  a  great  oath,  and  paid  a 
guinea. 

2d  day — Had  three  shillings'-worth  of  superlatives, 
and  a  sixpenny  whistle  ;  besides  paying  a  crown 
to  the  echo. 

3d  day — Offered  to  lay  a  bottle  that  he  would  eat 
two  hundred  oysters,  and  paid  five  shillings  : — 
went  to  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

5th  day — Called  for  a  song,  and  paid  a  shilling  in- 
stead ;  nine  shillings  and  sixpence  for  disturb- 
ing the  echo  ;  paid  thirty  shillings  and  sixpence 
for  contumacy,  and  swore  himself  to  Coventry. 
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Here  there  was  an  interval  of  some  months,  dur- 
ing which  our  novice  absented  himself.  We  were 
surprised,  however,  one  day,  with  his  company,  after 
we  had  given  him  up  as  irreclaimable.  He  appeared, 
indeed,  to  bring  with  him  a  disposition  greatly  cor- 
rected, and  actually  incurred  only  two  forfeits  the 
whole  evening  ;  namely,  for  bursting  into  a  horse- 
laugh on  Mr.  Sidebottom's  missing  his  chair,  and 
giving  Mr.  Barnaby  a  slap  on  the  back  that  raised 
the  echo,  and  a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  Since  this 
time  he  has  been  twice  off  and  on  ;  but  has  at  last 
so  far  accommodated  himself  to  the  conditions  of  the 
society  as  to  be  counted  a  valuable  member.  Hav- 
ing made  a  great  progress  in  the  science  of  self- 
correction,  his  understanding  has  obtained  its  proper 
poise  ;  his  reason  has  had  room  to  exert  itself,  and 
has  given  life  and  energy  to  a  mass  of  much  good 
meaning  that  lay  buried  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind. 

The  fame  of  this  mighty  cure  hath  brought  us  a 
great  accumulation  of  credit  and  power  ;  and  it  hath 
actually  been  in  speculation  among  the  freeholders 
and  other  voters  in  the  county,  to  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives in  future  from  our  society  ;  a  rule  that 
would  insure  to  them  men  of  ripe  understandings 
and  regular  habits.  We  are  subject,  as  every  good 
institution  is,  to  ridicule  from  without.  The  young 
gentlemen  are  very  pleasant  upon  us  ;  and  we  pass 
under  a  Arariety  of  names  among  them,  as  the  Automa- 
tons, the  Quietists,  the  Meeting,  the  Dummies%the 
Wig  Club,  the  Rough  Riders'  Company,  the  Bearded 
Magdalens,  the  Grey  Friars,  the  Court  of  Death,  and 
the  House  of  Correction.  Such  as  have  not  quite 
turned  the  corner  of  fifty,  and  want  a  few  months  of 
being  eligible,  are  very  severe  upon  our  age  ;  call  us 
the  Antediluvians,  and  talk  much  of  an  opposition 
club  of  young  fellows.     While  we  have  daily  proofs, 
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however,  of  the  good  effects  of  our  institution,  we  are 
indifferent  to  attacks  of  every  kind.  We  have  the 
sensible  pleasure  of  finding  that  the  operation  of  our 
system  is  spreading ;  our  married  men  return  with 
sober  spirits  to  their  homes  and  hearths,  and  adopt, 
in  part,  our  peaceful  regulations  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  one 
of  our  old  bachelors  preferred  by  the  ladies  to  beaux 
of  five-and-twenty. 

But  the  advantages  resulting  from  these  our  in- 
stitutions are  not  merely  of  a  moral  kind  ;  topics  of 
literature  and  criticism  come  frequently  under  our 
consideration,  which  will  necessarily  flourish  under 
circumstances  of  peace  and  good  order ;  and  as  at 
our  meetings,  which  happen  weekly,  papers  and 
communications  on  various  subjects  are  read  to  us, 
I  promise  my  readers  to  present  them,  from  time  to 
time,  with  such  specimens  as  I  think  may  amuse 
them. 

On  points  of  religion  and  politics,'  it  is  but  rare 
that  we  allow  ourselves  to  expatiate.  Religion  being 
throughout  a  connected  and  analogous  system,  is 
never  fairly  viewed  but  when  we  take  in  the  whole, 
and,  therefore,  can  never  properly  become  the  object 
of  broken  and  desultory  conversation.  Politics  being 
a  question  that  produces  much  heat,  and  little  satis- 
faction, where  obliquity  of  views  and  attractions  of 
interest  are  sure  to  falsify  the  balance  of  our  minds, 
we  have  almost  entirely  proscribed  it ;  and  if  it  be 
by  accident  introduced,  it  is  presently  condemned 
by  the  spiritual  censures  of  the  infallible  echo.  Yet, 
although  we  think  these  matters  too  delicate  and 
dangerous  to  be  treated  of  in  an  argument,  we  often 
hear  them  touched  upon  in  papers  which  are  the 
lucubrations  of  such  of  our  members  as  have  leisure 
to  commit  their  thoughts  to  writing  ;  and,  since  very 
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agreeable  presents  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  made 
to  us,  I  shall  beg  my  reader's  acceptance  of  such  as 
I  think  will  be  most  to  his  purpose. 

But,  although  we  place  great  dependence  on  the 
efficacy  of  this  regimen  of  tranquillity  and  order  for 
the  cure  of  a  great  many  complaints  in  our  social 
system,  yet  there  are  some  which  we  are  obliged 
to  abandon  to  severer  modes  of  chastisement. 

Not  to  undertake  above  our  ability,  we  exclude  a 
certain  description  of  characters  from  the  privilege 
of  a  trial. 

An  avowed  party-man  is  utterly  inadmissible, 
whatever  may  be  his  other  pretensions.  We  set  a 
higher  value  upon  truth  and  temper,  than  upon  the 
finest  philippic  in  the  world. 

We  have  no  room  for  atheists  or  idiots,  or  any 
such  enemies  to  rule ;  especially  as  we  hear  that 
they  have  a  club  of  their  own,  which  meets  some- 
times in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another,  as  chance 
directs  ;  but  very  often  in  a  street  called  Pall-Mali, 
or  Pell-Mell,  from  some  analogy  in  the  name  ;  which 
association,  in  strict  conformity  to  their  principles  of 
confusion,  is  composed  of  all  sorts  except  the  good ; 
and  includes  princes,  and  lords,  and  jockeys,  who 
are  jumbled  together  like  their  world  of  atoms. 

We  admit  no  man  who  keeps  a  woman,  while  he 
is  kept  by  his  wife. 

We  admit  no  notorious  parasites,  or  hangers-on. 
Mr.  Sykes,  the  curate  of  the  next  parish,  has  been 
refused,  for  having  the  run  of  the  squire's  kitchen, 
and  the  combing  of  my  lady's  lapdog.  Mr.  Barnaby, 
the  church- warden,  has  complained  of  fleas,  and  the 
smell  of  parsnips,  ever  since  he  came  to  propose 
himself.  When  this  gentleman  is  disposed  to  be 
facetious,  he  suggests  the  idea  of  a  parasitical  club, 
on  the  plan  of  one  that  was  formerly  established 
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among  the  turnspit-dogs,  when  this  fraternity  was  in 
ite  full  glory  and  consequence,  who  were  observed 
to  meet  every  morning  in  the  Grove  at  Bath,  for  the 
sake  of  business,  friendship,  or  gallantry,  and  then 
distribute  themselves  about  the  town,  according  to 
their  different  destinations. 

We  have  a  rooted  abhorrence  of  all  gamesters, 
liars,  and  debauchees.  We  are,  therefore,  partic- 
ularly on  our  guard  against  all  such  as  have  aspired 
to  the  infamy  of  certain  great  connections.  Bad 
husbands  and  sons,  and  all  those  who  sin  against 
these  sacred  duties  and  charities  of  life,  we  include 
under  one  solemn  sentence  of  proscription. 

We  are  very  shy  of  a  man  who,  after  the  age  of 
fifty,  continues  to  be  called  Dick  or  Jack  such-a-one  ; 
such  men  have,  probably,  sacrificed  too  much  to  no- 
toriety to  deserve  respect. 

We  give  little  encouragement  to  geniuses,  as  ge- 
niuses are  at  present ;  whose  wit  principally  consists 
in  a  habit  of  negligence,  uncleanliness",  and  absence, 
and  arises  out  of  their  want  of  judgment. 

We  have  also  a  prejudice  against  a  description 
of  persons  who  are  called  ingenious  gentlemen,  who 
have,  in  general,  no  other  claim  to  this  title  than 
what  is  derived  from  the  solution  of  an  enigma  in 
the  Lady's  Magazine,  or  a  contribution  to  the  Poets' 
Corner.  A  rage  for  riddles  and  impromptu es,  were 
it  to  get  footing  among  us,  would  be  a  mighty  hin- 
drance to  the  flow  of  conversation.  It  creates  a  kind 
of  scramble  in  the  mind  of  one  who  has  a  turn  for 
these  pleasantries,  and  scatters  abroad  his  ideas  like 
a  ruined  ant's  nest ;  while  those  who  are  used  to 
reason  right  forward,  and  to  keep  a  steady  point  in 
view,  are  forced  to  sit  in  vacant  silence,  with  their 
faculties  bound  up  in  a  stupid  thraldom. 

It  is  the  humour  of  our  society  to  denominate  all 
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such  as  cannot  be  admitted  among  us,  outlaws ; 
which  general  term  is  meant  to  answer  to  the  01 
BupSapot  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  reproach  conveyed  in  it  does  not  fall  indiscrimi- 
nately on  such  as  are  without  the  circle,  but  merely 
on  those  to  whom  all  entrance  into  it  is  forever 
barred. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  of  to-day  with  inform- 
ing my  readers,  that  the  gentleman  who  hath  had 
the  principal  share  in  drawing  up  our  code  of  laws, 
is  a  Mr.  Anthony  Allworth,  a  most  valuable  member 
of  this  our  society,  of  whom  I  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  speak  in  the  course  of  my  speculations, 
when  I  wish  to  hold  up  a  more  animated  picture 
than  ordinary  of  sublime  virtue  and  practical  re- 
ligion. This  gentleman  is  now  in  his  seventieth  year, 
and  keeps  himself  in  health  by  the  diversion  of  his 
mind,  and  the  exercise  of  his  body,  in  his  unwearied 
search  after  objects  for  his  beneficence.  He  was 
one  of  our  earliest  members,  and  still  suffers  no 
weather  to  prevent  his  constant  attendance.  As  he 
passes  through  many  scenes  in  the  course  of  every 
day,  he  never  fails  to  introduce  some  agreeable  or 
pathetic  story,  that  sends  us  away  more  cheerful,  or 
more  resigned.  His  examples  and  admonitions  are 
principally  instrumental  in  conciliating  new  mem- 
bers, and  rendering  them  more  docile  and  tractable. 
He  has  completely  won  Mr.  Blunt's  esteem ;  and  has 
never  been  known  to  raise  the  echo  himself,  but  in 
the  cause  of  unprotected  innocence,  or  forsaken 
truth. 
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Z/rei  superbus  ambules  pecunid, 
N       Fortuna  non  mutat  genus.  hor.  ep.  iv. 

Fortune  cannot  change  your  blood, 
Although  you  strut  as  if  it  could. 

In  this  land  of  industry  and  commerce,  where 
fortunes  are  ever  in  a  constant  flux,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  rapid  changes  which  perpetually  occur 
in  the  consequence  and  figure  of  different  individ- 
uals. These  revolutions  have,  without  doubt,  their 
social  advantages.  They  break  the  force  of  pride, 
which  is  always  attended  with  an  exclusive  spirit ; 
they  open  a  wider  field  for  the  emulation  of  talents ; 
and  by  diffusing  the  feelings  of  fellowship,  and  the 
ties  of  affinity  among  us,  give  a  freer  range  to  the 
duties  of  benevolence  and  the  practice  of  virtue. 
If  such  be  a  natural  result  of  this  community  and 
participation  of  riches  and  honour,  it  is  painful  to 
observe  the  exceptions  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of 
certain  individuals.  There  are  some  ordinary  spirits 
among  us,  who,  having  just  emerged,  by  a  perverse 
partiality  of  fortune,  from  the  lowest  conditions,  con- 
ceive that  the  only  way  of  showing  themselves 
qualified  to  maintain  their  new  character,  is  to  mani- 
fest an  extreme  scorn  of  the  old  one ;  and  that,  to 
evince  an  elevation  of  mind  proportioned  to  their 
rise  of  fortune,  they  have  only  to  discard  the  asso- 
ciates and  witnesses  of  their  humble  beginnings. 
A  gentleman  who  finds  himself  in  this  description 
of   deserted  friends,  has  made  the   following  com- 
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plaint  to  me  by  letter,  permitting  me  to  make  my 
own  use  of  it. 

"  TO    THE    REV.    SIMON    OLIVE-BRANCH. 
"dear  simon,  Oxford. 

"  You  remember,  no  doubt,  your  old  fellow  colle- 
gian Tom  Varnish,  whose  principal  recommendation 
was  his  apparent  good-nature,  and  his  companion- 
able qualities.     You  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that, 

by  a  fortunate  connection,  he  is  become  Dean  of . 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  after  his  preferment,  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  to  him,  to  wish  him  joy,  in 
quality  of  an  old  friend  and  associate,  but  could  only 
grasp  the  tip  of  his  longest  finger.  He  made  me, 
however,  a  very  polite  bow,  and  told  me  his  dinner 
was  always  on  table  at  half  after  five,  if  I  ever  came 
his  way.  He  left  me  in  such  utter  surprise,  that  I 
was  fixed  on  the  spot  for  some  moments.  It  occurred 
to  me,  however,  upon  a  little  reflection,  that  this  must 
have  been  a  mere  joke,  which  would  serve  us  to 
laugh  over  at  some  snug  meeting  at  the  deanery. 
His  subsequent  conduct  has  undeceived  me  ;  and  I 
plainly  see  that  I  am  never  to  be  acknowledged  on 
the  ancient  footing.  I  own  I  should  feel  a  very 
violent  indignation  towards  this  poltroon,  and  should 
be  provoked  to  some  signal  revenge,  if  such  beha- 
viour did  not  in  a  great  measure  carry  its  punish- 
ment with  it.  But  I  observe,  that  since  his  elevation 
there  are  fewer  smiles  on  his  countenance,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  constraint  in  his  looks  and  demeanour, 
which  betrays  an  inward  perplexity,  the  constant 
companion  of  pride.  There  is  always,  methinks,  a 
sort  of  treason  in  these  abuses  of  friendship,  that 
leaves  a  conscious  stain  upon  the  mind.  A  secret 
sense  of  unworthiness,  that  sinks  us  amidst  our  tri- 
umphs, and  falsifies  our  greatness. 
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"  I  happened  to  meet  him  the  other  day  in  a  large 
company,  where  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  seated  next 
to  him.  I  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
pressing  some  anecdotes  home  to  his  recollection, 
that  might  stir  up  some  ancient  regards,  if  any  were 
left  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind.  I  talked  to  him  of 
the  old  tree,  under  whose  shade  we  had  passed  so 
many  hours,  in  reading  a  story  of  Chaucer,  a  play 
of  Shakspeare,  or  the  humours  of  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha.  I  reminded  him  of  our  names  cut  out 
together  on  the  examining-chair  in  the  schools.  I 
told  him,  that  his  likeness  was  still  hanging  over  my 
mantle-piece,  which  brought  to  my  mind  a  thousand 
soothing  remembrances  of  my  youth  ;  and  that  I 
often  pleased  myself  with  contemplating  the  uncon- 
sciousness that  appeared  in  my  friend's  countenance, 
of  any  views  towards  that  elevation  which  he  has 
since  experienced.  I  assured  him,  that  our  little 
laundress,  though  not  in  the  pride  of  her  looks,  was 
still  fresh,  florid,  and  good-natured  ;  and  often  talked 
of  Tom  Varnish's  genteel  leg,  and  sociable  temper. 

"  All  this,  however,  appeared  to  give  him  rather 
offence  than  pleasure.  At  the  mention  indeed  of 
Miss  Jenny,  his  eyes  seemed  to  sparkle  a  little,  and 
his  fingers  involuntarily  moved  towards  his  band, 
which  had  formerly  passed  through  the  renovating 
hands  of  the  pretty  laundress.  I  returned  home, 
chagrined  at  the  littleness  of  human  pride,  and  the 
sorry  make  of  our  minds,  which  can  be  content  thus 
to  barter  the  real  enjoyments  of  life  for  its  pageantry 
and  impositions.  Seeing  a  loose  bit  of  paper  and  a 
pen  on  my  table,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  of 
putting  down  certain  obligations  conferred  upon  our 
worthy  dean  in  the  days  of  our  intimacy,  which  serve 
to  point  out  the  meanness  from  which  he  has  emerged. 
As  I  think  myself  justified  in  keeping  no  measures 
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with  such  a  character,  I  authorize  you  to  insert  the 
following  list  in  one  of  your  periodical  essays,  if  you 
think  it  worth  your  notice. 


Dec.  25,     Being   Christmas-day,  lent  to  Tom  Var- 
1778.  nish  a  clean  shirt  and  a  sermon  on  the 

occasion. 

Jan.  3.        A  crown  for  a  Christmas-box  to  Jenny. 

— 31.  Corrected    a    declamation    for   him,   by 

making  a  new  one. 

March  1 .  Lent  him  a  pah'  of  worsted  gloves  during 
the  hard  frost. 

April  4.  Paid  Mr.  Gangrene  for  the  setting  of  his 
collar-bone ;  also  his  forfeits  to  the  Free- 
and-easy  club. 

June  22.  Paid  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  Jenny's 
misfortune. 

Aug.  28.  Saved  him  from  drowning,  in  a  scheme 
down  the  river  to  Henley. 

Oct.  6.  Lent  him  a  pair  of  boots,  a  whip,  and  a 
shilling  for  the  turnpikes,  besides  pay- 
ing for  his  horse,  to  enable  him  to  ride 
over  to  his  uncle  the  cow-doctor,  who 
lay  ill  of  a  dropsy. 

March  3,    Puffed  him  off  to  Sir  H.  O'N.,  by  whose 
1779.  interest  he  went  with  the  lord-lieuten- 

ant to  Ireland. 
Made  up  a  quarrel  about  potatoes,  which 
took  place  at  the  moment  of  his  land- 
^  ing. 

Saved    him   from  a   challenge    from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  O'Bryan,  by  proving 
that  he  had  no  meaning  in  any  thing 
he  said. 
"  A  multitude  of  little  services  have  escaped  my 

recollection  ;  but  these  will  be   sufficient  to   show, 


July  15. 


Aug.  7 
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that  the  Dean  of has  clean  forgotten  Tom  Var- 
nish, and  Tom  Varnish's  friends.  Be  so  good  as  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  this  letter,  and  if  I  per- 
ceive any  future  changes  in  this  self-tormentor,  I 
will  not  fail  to  give  you  some  further  accounts  of 
him. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"Anthony  Trueman." 

I  thought  there  was  so  much  honesty  and  good 
sense  in  this  letter,  that  I  determined  to  make  a 
present  of  it  to  my  readers.  And  though  the  cata- 
logue which  my  friend  Trueman  has  sent  me  may 
seem  to  bear  rather  too  hard  upon  the  reverend 
dean,  yet  a  pride  of  this  sort  does  so  eminently 
misbecome  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  and  betrays 
such  a  corruption  of  heart,  that  I  cannot  think  the 
punishment  improper  either  in  kind  or  degree. 

For  my  part,  with  my  sedate  habits,  and  sober 
complexion,  these  frightful  transformations  of  my 
countrymen  surprise  me  strangely.  For  as,  in  my 
own  family,  whole  generations  have  exactly  agreed, 
and  the  father  has  regularly  reproduced  himself  in 
the  son,  I  am  the  more  astonished  to  see  a  man  so 
much  at  variance  with  himself.  There  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  some  witchcraft  in  Tom  Varnish's 
history,  which  puts  me  very  much  in  mind  of  the 
poet's  account  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Atlas  into  a 
mountain.  His  beard  and  hair  shot  up  into  a  huge 
forest ;  his  shoulders  and  hands  became  ridges  ;  his 
head  supplied  the  place  of  a  pinnacle  ;  his  bones 
were  converted  into  rocks ;  then  his  whole  person 
swelled  out  to  a  monstrous  size,  on  which  all  the 
stars  of  heaven  reposed. 

Quantus  erat  mons  factus  Atlas:  jam  barba  comseque 
In  silvas  abeunt,  juga  sunt  humerique  manusque; 
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Quod  caput  ante  fuit,  summo  est  in  monte  cacumen ; 
Ossa  lapis  fiunt.     Turn  partes  auctus  in  omnes 
Crevit  in  immensurn  (sic  Di  statuistis),  et  omne 
Cum  tot  sideribus  ccelum  requievit  in  illo. 

ov.  met.  iv.  656. 

Cicarella,  in  his  life  of  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus,  tells 
us,  that  that  pontiff  used  frequently  to  please  himself 
with  jesting  upon  the  meanness  of  his  origin.  He 
would  say  that  he  was  domo  natus  perillustri  ;  the 
cottage  wherein  he  was  born  being  so  out  of  repair, 
that  the  sun  shone  through  every  part  of  it.  Cicero, 
with  more  gravity,  observes,  Satius  est  meis  gestis 
jlorere  quam  major  em  auctoritatlbus  imiiti,  et  ita 
vivere  ut  sim  posteris  meis  nobilitatis  initium  et 
virtutis  exemplum.  "  It  is  more  honourable  for  me 
to  be  dignified  by  my  own  actions,  than  to  lean  upon 
the  authority  of  my  ancestors ;  and  so  to  live,  that  I 
may  be  a  fountain  of  nobility  and  an  example  of 
virtue  to  my  descendants." 

Our  worthy  dean  does  not  appear  at  present  to 
feel  all  the  force  of  these  laudable  sentiments  ;  but 
I  depend  upon  his  coming  over  to  our  party,  at 
some  period  of  his  life.  When  old  age  and  sick- 
ness press  upon  him,  he  will  look  around  him,  per- 
haps, in  vain,  for  his  old  friend  Anthony  Trueman, 
to  refresh  his  mind  with  the  pleasing  recollections  of 
his  youth,  and  to  talk  with  him  about  young  Jenny 
and  the  old  tree. 

Yesterday,  as  I  was  pursuing  my  reflections  on 
this  subject,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  some  good  ad- 
vice to  such  characters  as  I  have  been  describing, 
might  be  conveyed  in  the  notion  of  a  letter  from  a 
man's  former  self  to  his  present  self,  which  might 
run  as  follows — 

"  WORSHIPFUL  SIR, 

"  Though,  perhaps,  you  recollect  with  no  great 
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cordiality  or  esteem,  the  person  who  now  takes  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you,  I  feel  so  much  interest  in 
your  honour  and  happiness,  that  I  cannot  refuse 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  laying  before  you  some 
truths  which  you  may  turn  greatly  to  account.  I 
oavii,  I  cannot  but  complain  bitterly  of  the  contempt 
with  which  you  treat  a  person  born  of  as  good  a 
family  as  yourself,  and  bred  to  the  same  expecta- 
tions ;  and  one,  too,  whom  you  formerly  loved  better 
than  your  father  or  mother,  and  as  much  as  your 
own  life. 

"  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  Sir,  you  have  extend- 
ed this  illiberal  conduct  to  my  friends,  and  have  rep- 
resented Mr.  Shortland  as  a  person  of  mean  condi- 
tion, to  whom,  nevertheless,  you  are  in  a  great 
measure  obliged  for  your  present  elevation.  As  to 
myself,  be  assured,  Sir,  your  efforts  to  cast  oblivion 
and  obscurity  around  me,  will  only  make  me  the 
more  noticed  ;  and  that,  whatever  comparisons  shall 
be  made,  they  will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  your- 
self. I  do  not  conceive  in  what  circumstance  you 
pretend  to  be  my  superior,  except  in  the  base  article 
of  wealth.  You  may  be  a  greater  man ;  but  you 
have  not  so  much  ease,  so  much  leisure,  so  much 
youth,  so  much  health,  so  much  strength,  so  many  real 
friends,  and  so  much  content.  I  am  pretty  sure,  too, 
that  a  certain  lady,  whom  we  have  both  addressed, 
prefers  in  her  own  breast  my  little  farm  to  your  fine 
house  and  your  laced  liveries.  But  I  respect  your 
happiness  so  much,  that  I  would  resign  her  to  you, 
if  you  would  but  adopt  a  more  amiable  and  rational 
way  of  thinking. 

"  I  shall  never  make  any  further  overtures  to- 
wards a  reconciliation ;  but  shall  always  be  ready 
to  embrace  you  whenever  you  feel  yourself  disposed 
to  sink  this   awkward  distance   between  us.     You 
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will  be  most  likely  to  find  rne,  on  such  an  occasion, 
in  the  poplar  groves  behind  your  house,  or  on  the 
terrace  just  out  of  the  village,  at  the  hours  of  nine 
and  ten  in  the  evening,  particularly  if  it  be  moon- 
light. Be  assured,  you  will  never  hear  of  me  at  any 
public  places ;  for  crowds  are  my  abomination.  I 
am  sensible  that  the  pride  and  deceit  of  these  cor- 
rupt resorts  first  produced  the  melancholy  separa- 
tion that  has  taken  place  between  us. 

"  I  knew  what  was  to  be  my  fate,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  old  Lady  Margaret  Mildmay  whispered  in 
your  ear  the  words  '  seducing  arts,'  and  '  delicate 
situations.'  Ever  since  these  ominous  phrases,  you 
have  kept  me  at  the  most  mortifying  distance ;  but 
finding  it  rather  difficult  to  shake  me  off  at  once, 
you  pinched,  buckram'd,  and  pomatum'd  me  up  to 
such  a  degree,  that  I  could  not  hold  out  any  longer. 
*  I  have  often  tried  to  meet  you  since  our  total  separa- 
tion ;  but  as  I  have  not  been  used  to  the  smell  of 
perfumes,  I  could  never  come  within  your  atmos- 
phere, except  once,  indeed,  when,  in  flying  from  two 
unmannerly  catchpoles,  you  ran  full  against  me  in' 
turning  a  corner,  and  did  me  the  favour  of  jostling 
me  into  the  kennel. 

"  One  thing,  however,  Sir,  I  must  insist  upon, 
which  is,  that  you  will  forbear  any  contemptuous 
insinuations  respecting  my  friend  Dick  Shortland's 
family,  since  you  cannot  boast  so  good  a  one.  And 
as  to  myself,  Sir,  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  your 
great-grandfather  was  a  chimney-sweeper,  as  well  as 
my  own ;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  that  noble  in- 
vention, for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  a  person 
who  was  great-uncle  to  both  of  us,  of  liquid  shining 
blacking  for  shoes,  you  could  never  have  expected  to 
maintain  so  much  consequence  in  life,  as  even  your 
neglected  friend  and  humble  servant. 

"  Humphry  Quondam." 
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I  cannot  forbear  following  up  this  letter  with  an 
exhortation  to  my  readers,  to  reflect,  that  the  hu- 
mane and  social  duties  press  equally  on  all  situations 
of  life  ;  and  that,  if  prosperity  deprive  us  of  our 
unbought  friendships,  it  must  ever  after  remain  in 
hopeless  arrears  to  us,  whatever  degree  of  plenty 
it  may  shower  into  our  bosoms.  It  has  robbed  us 
of  the  daylight,  which  no  borrowed  glare  of  lamps 
and  crystals  can  supply. 
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Sit  mild  fas  audita  loqui.  vikg.  MS.  vi.  266. 

To  spread  those  words  abroad  I  cannot  fear, 
Which  virgins  speak,  and  saints  unblushing  hear. 

Though  I  am  an  old  bachelor,  and  naturally  of 
a  cold  constitution,  yet  I  have  always  been  fond  of 
mixing  among  my  fair  countrywomen,  wherever  I 
have  seen  an  opportunity.  A  fine  eye  affects  me 
like  a  fine  day,  which  sets  my  spirits  afloat,  and 
gives  spring  and  vigour  to  my  fancy.  My  vacant 
composure  of  countenance  makes  me  less  suspected 
of  impertinent  curiosity  ;  and  as  I  am  never  heard  to 
speak  ill  of  my  neighbours,  I  am  supposed  to  be 
without  malice,  or  without  meaning.  I  have,  conse- 
quently, been  treated  with  a  great  deal  of  female 
anecdote,  and  female  eloquence.  Scarce  a  day 
passes,  but  my  mother  has  a  little  levee  of  the  young 
find  old  of  her  own  sex,  who  are  all  enamoured  of 
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her  complacency,  her  old-fashioned  sense,  and  his- 
torical memory. 

There  is  a  sort  of  treaty  of  commerce  between 
them,  that  turns  to  their  mutual  account.  My  mother 
has  a  way  of  reviving  the  remembrances  of  her  youth, 
and  of  retailing  her  curious  stock  of  obsolete  anec- 
dotes and  usages,  that  gathers  around  her  the  most 
rational  part  of  her  own  sex,  who  are  glad  to  ex- 
change, for  this  antiquated  merchandise,  all  the  ar- 
ticles and  modes  of  daily  intelligence.  By  this  chan- 
nel I  come  into  possession  of  a  great  deal  of  history 
respecting  the  female  world,  and  shall  let  my  readers 
in  for  a  part  of  the  pillage. 

These  meetings  are  not  yet  formed  into  a  regular 
society ;  but  I  think  I  can  perceive  a  strong  ten- 
dency that  way ;  and  they  seem  to  be  insensibly 
drawing  towards  the  spirit  of  our  own.  They  have 
their  readings  in  imitation  of  ours ;  which  are  so 
much  the  more  interesting,  as  the  women  are  more 
communicative  by  nature  than  the  men.  No  infor- 
mation comes  from  town,  in  the  way  of  private  cor- 
respondence, that  is  not  shared  among  them.  Anec- 
dotes of  high  life,  and  occurrences  that  mark  the 
manners  of  the  times,  and  particularly  those  ofitheir 
own  sex,  are  perused  with  great  eagerness.  And  I 
owe  to  these  meetings  many  sage  rules  and  maxims 
for  female  conduct,  which  will  run  through  these  my 
papers. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  distinction  and  feeling  in 
the  morality  of  the  ladies,  that  renders  it  generally 
attractive  and  interesting.  And  if  they  knew  how 
much  it  became  their  mouths,  and  what  sweetness  it 
bestowed  on  their  smiles,  they  would  redeem  a  still 
larger  portion  of  their  time  from  the  topics  of  dissi- 
pation, to  devote  it  to  a  subject  in  which  virtue  and 
vanity  may  in  some  sort  coalesce.     What  put  me 
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upon  this  remark,  was  an  opportunity  which  was  the 
other  day  afforded  me,  of  hearing  some  very  excel- 
lent observations  on  the  present  state  of  female  man- 
ners, at  one  of  those  little  councils  in  my  mother's 
apartment. 

Me  thought  the  dignified  sentiments  which  came 
from  each  in  her  turn,  lighted  up  the  countenance, 
and  brought  the  very  soul  into  the  eyes.  Insomuch 
that  I  never  shall  be  persuaded  that  the  happiest 
lover  is  able  to  provoke  a  sweeter  look,  or  a  more 
glowing  smile,  in  the  object  of  his  adoration,  than 
the  consciousness  of  virtuous  feelings  at  this  mo- 
ment excited,  and  that  inward  homage  which  we 
pay  to  ourselves,  when  we  speak  with  ability  in  an 
amiable  cause.  There  was  a  complacency  in  my 
old  mother's  forehead,  which  I  would  not  have  ex- 
changed for  the  courtesy  of  a  princess ;  and  I  ob- 
served that  her  shagreen  spectacle-case  dropped 
twice  out  of  her  hand,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
my  great-grandfather's  portrait  with  a  look  of  pious 
satisfaction. 

This  becoming  effect  of  virtuous  conversation  on 
the  female  face,  and  the  irresistible  force  it  lends  to 
the  expression,  was  well  instanced  in  a  few  obser- 
vations made  by  Miranda  on  the  subject  they  were 
upon.  "  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,"  she  re- 
marked, turning  to  my  mother,  who  always  sits  in  a 
sort  of  oracular  state  in  these  assemblies,  speaking 
but  seldom,  as  was  the  custom  of  her  ancestors. 
k-  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  principal  faults  that  de- 
grade at  this  moment  the  female  character,  to  the 
sort  of  education  we  receive  at  our  most  fashionable 
schools.  This  blame,  however,  does  by  no  means 
rest  with  these  places  of  instruction,  but  falls  more 
deservedly  upon  parents  and  guardians,  whose  vanity 
and  false  judgments  interpose  between  the  true  in- 
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terests  of  the  scholars,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  committed.  If  the  main  stream  be  discoloured, 
the  rivulets  which  join  it  in  its  course  will  take  the 
same  complexion.  However  that  may  be,  nothing- 
is  more  certain  than  that  we  poor  females  are  edu- 
cated as  if  we  had  no  souls  to  be  saved,  or  old  age 
to  be  provided  for.  To  figure  away  with  a  fine  exte- 
rior, and  to  share  the  stupid  admiration  of  coxcombs, 
with  their  horses  and  their  equipages,  seems  to  be 
all  that  is  required  of  us  by  our  grave  instructors. 
When  this  view  is  accomplished,  we  are  brought 
forward,  in  all  the  mockery  of  dress,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  men,  cased  up  like  Indian  idols,  or 
carried  out  as  victims  to  the  altar. 

"  Only  that  little  of  our  lives  is  consulted  which 
can  contribute  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  ballroom,  or 
the  decoration  of  a  court  ;  so  that  just  the  prime  and 
middle  of  our  days  is  called  for,  the  rest  being  thrown 
away  like  the  tops  and  tails  of  radishes.  To  accom- 
plish us  in  the  flourishing  trade  and  mystery  of  mul- 
tiplying words  without  knowledge,  to  enable  us  to 
propagate  repetition,  and  give  wings  to  nonsense, 
we  are  taught  as  many  languages  as  our  memories 
can  hold ;  without  any  enlargement  of  capacity,  or 
accession  of  ideas ;  without  any  exercise  of  reason, 
or  elevation  of  thought. 

"Nothing,  however,"  she  continued,  "gives  me 
such  serious  concern,  as  to  observe,  in  the  system  of 
modish  education,  the  perverse  direction  of  the  noble 
principle  of  shame,  which  was  given  us  for  the 
greatest  purposes.  That  tender  conscious  spirit, 
which  was  designed  to  be  the  principal  guard  of  our 
virtue,  and  the  support  of  all  the  great  qualities  of 
womankind,  is  applied  to  circumstances  and  occa- 
sions the  most  frivolous  and  absurd.  To  be  hungry, 
healthy,    rosy,    and    robust,    are    circumstances    of 
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shame  to  a  girl  of  fashion.  To  run  is  rude,  to  laugh 
is  vulgar,  and  to  play  is  monstrous,  because  it  is  nat- 
ural. Ignorance  of  cards  is  shocking,  ignorance  of 
fashions  is  abominable,  and  ignorance  of  French  is 
heretical.  But  while  they  are  taught  shame  at  these 
excesses  or  deficiencies,* they  can  brave  the  recollec- 
tion of  an  uncharitable  or  unjust  action ;  they  can 
tell  untruths  without  flinching ;  they  can  read  the 
memoirs  of  stale  actresses  and  battered  demireps 
without  confusion ;  they  can  ogle  without  a  blush  ; 
and  hug  themselves  in  visions  of  rope-ladders  and 
chaises  and  four,  accomplished  dancing-masters,  and 
sentimental  staymakers. 

"  Methinks,"  continued  Miranda,  "  that  a  truly  fash- 
ionable school  might  consistently  enough  advertise 
to  refine  and  reduce  the  appetite  so  common  in  young 
people  educated  at  ordinary  schools  ;  to  banish  all 
disagreeable  redness  from  the  cheeks  ;  to  correct  the 
errors  of  nature,  in  the  vulgar  propensity  youth  have 
to  exercise  and  play ;  to  contract  the  waist,  where 
nature  has  forgotten  to  do  it ;  to  pinch  the  foot  to  a 
sizable  disproportion  and  beautiful  deformity ;  to 
comprehend  all  religious  duties  within  a  very  small 
compass,  and  teach  sound  morals  and  virtuous  prin- 
ciples at  moderate  rates. 

"To  the  misapplication  of  these  generous  rudi- 
ments of  virtue,  given  us  with  our  nature,  are 
ascribable  all  those  vanities  and  petty  ambitions, 
which  so  predominate  amongst  us,  as  to  give  a  sort 
of  title  to  the  satirist  to  thunder  out  his  catholic  cen- 
sures against  us,  and  with  an  unqualifying  severity 
to  talk  of  the  ruling  passions  of  women  as  absolute 
universalities.  The  poets  and  moralists  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  are  stuffed  with  this  commonplace 
against  us  ;  and  even  the  petit-maitre  of  philosophy, 
the  flimsy  Fontenelle,  amidst  all  his  gallantries,  has 
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not  scrupled  to  put  the  following  confession  into  the 
mouth  of  a  queen  of  Syria,  who,  in  one  of  his  dia- 
logues of  the  dead,  tells  her  story  to  Dido,  as  illustra- 
tive of  our  ruling  passion  of  vanity. — 'A  paintej 
who  was  of  the  court  of  my  husband,  had  long  owed 
me  a  grudge ;  and,  to  gratify  his  resentment,  he 
painted  me  in  the  arms  of  a  soldier.  The  picture 
was  exposed,  and  the  artist  absconded.  My  subjects, 
zealous  for  my  honour,  were  on  the  point  of  burning 
the  piece  in  the  public  street.  But,  as  I  was,  to  say 
the  truth,  most  admirably  painted,  and  every  way 
charming,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  the  at- 
titude in  which  I  was  represented  was  not  much  to 
the  advantage  of  my  virtue,  yet  I  rescued  the  picture, 
and  pardoned  the  painter.' 

"It  is  surprising  what  transformations  are  some- 
times formed  by  this  perverse  direction  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  shame.  I  remember  a  very  promising  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  worthy  neighbour,  who  had  learned, 
under  her  mother's  instructions,  many  useful  arts 
and  accomplishments.  She  could  make  pastry  and 
pickles,  knew  the  price  and  quality  of  meat,  and  was 
a  tolerable  proficient  in  carving.  She  could  write 
legibly,  spell  correctly,  and  speak  her  own  language 
purely  and  "grammatically.  In  short,  her  mind  was 
so  vulgarized,  that  she  knew  more  of  the  Bible  than 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  or  Voltaire ;  and  I  really  once 
detected  her  knitting  stockings  for  prizes  to  the 
Sunday-school  girls,  whom  she  often  instructed  her- 
self. On  the  death  of  her  mother,  she  was  sent  by 
her  father  to  a  place  of  fashionable  education  ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of 
modesty,  as  to  blush  at  the  mention  of  her  former 
meannesses.  She  is  now  squared  and  tortured  into  a 
very  fine  married  lady ;  and  so  sensibly  delicate, 
that,  on  passing  by  a  butcher's  shop  the  other  day, 
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she  was  seized  with  an  agony  in  every  joint ;  and  on 
meeting  by  accident  a  charity-girl,  when  she  was  far 
gone  in  her  pregnancy,  she  has  ever  since  been  under 
the  terrible  apprehension  of  bringing  into  the  world 
a  child  with  a  pair  of  knit-stockings  on  its  Legs. 

"  I  would  not  pretend  to  suggest  any  new  system, 
in  the  place  of  that  against  which  I  have  so  much 
descanted.  I  would  only  presume  to  recommend  a 
little  more  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  little  less 
of  fashionable  idolatry.  I  do  not  desire,  that  learn- 
ing or  politics,  or  riding  astride,  should  succeed  to 
this  mischievous  culture.  I  wish  only  to  see  the 
native  ornaments  of  a  woman's  mind  primarily  at- 
tended to.  I  wish  to  see  her  arrayed  in  all  her  nat- 
ural perfections  of  sensibility,  softness,  and  grace ; 
and  to  contemplate,  through  a  curtain  of  unaffected 
modesty,  an  understanding  furnished  with  every  thing 
that  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  heart  good,  and  the 
conduct  exemplary. 

"  How  can  I  here  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  a 
passage  from  an  admirable  writer  ?  to  quote  whom 
cannot  be  pedantry  even  in  a  woman ;  while  not  to 
have  read  and  studied  him,  is  want  of  taste  in  man 
or  woman.  It  is  thus,  that  Dr.  Hawkesworth  sums 
up  the  character  of  Stella,  in  his  life  of  Swift : 
'  Beauty,  which  alone  has  been  the  object  of  univer- 
sal admiration  and  desire,  which  alone  has  elevated 
the  possessor  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  situation, 
has  given  dominion  to  folly,  and  armed  caprice  with 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  was  in  Stella  only  the 
ornament  of  intellectual  greatness.  And  wit,  which 
had  rendered  deformity  lovely,  and  conferred  honour 
upon  vice,  was  in  her  only  the  decoration  of  such 
virtue,  as  without  either  wit  or  beauty  would  have 
compelled  affection,  esteem,  and  reverence.' 

"  I  am  very  far  from  desiring  to  level  these  dis- 
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tinctions  which  custom  has  established  between  the 
virtues  and  excellences  of  the  male  and  female  char- 
acter. Nature  has  clearly  enough  appointed  our 
different  offices  and  destinations  ;  and,  by  the  many 
domestic  wants  and  dependences  with  which  she  has 
encompassed  us,  has  circumscribed  the  sphere  of  our 
exertions  and  our  ambitions  within  the  circle  of  our 
families  and  our  houses.  When  I  see  a  woman 
launching  out  beyond  this  natural  line  of  her  ability, 
and  challenging  the  rewards  of  popular  talents,  I 
look  upon  her  as  a  kind  of  deserter,  or  as  a  soldier 
fighting  under  foreign  banners,  whose  renown  is  in- 
famy, and  whose  victories  are  disgraces. 

"  The  expediency  of  life,  and  the  moral  order  of 
the  world,  demand  the  observance  of  this  natural 
distinction  between  our  duties  and  capacities ;  and 
not  only  our  greatest  pleasures,  but  the  highest  con- 
cerns of  our  being,  depend  upon  their  separation.  I 
regard  the  social  system  of  the  world  as  a  great  ma- 
chine, which  requires  a  regular  distribution  of  labour, 
for  the  uniform  course  of  its  operation.  A  deficiency 
of  hands  in  one  part  of  it  is  little  remedied  by  the 
superfluity  of  them  in  another ;  and  such  as  are  out 
of  their  place,  can  only  be  regarded  as  so  much  loss 
in  quality,  and  encumbrance  in  quantity. 

"  We  surely  can  never  reasonably  complain  of 
our  unimportance  in  the  system,  when  we  consider 
ourselves  as  charged  with  the  first  care  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  intrusted  with  the  heirs  of  immortality, 
during  that  important  interval,  when  the  seeds  of 
virtue  or  of  vice  are  sown  in  their  minds.  For  the 
execution  of  so  high  and  delicate  a  trust,-  we  have 
a  right  to  every  advantage  of  culture  and  instruction 
in  our  youth,  which  will  be  necessary  to  correct  our 
judgments,  to  regulate  our  desires,  and  multiply  our 
innocent  pleasures.     But  the  duties  which  this  para- 
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mount  object  of  our  lives  imposes  upon  us,  require 
also  that  nothing  should  enter  into  the  scheme  of 
our  education  that  can  taint  our  minds  with  a  relish 
for  those  attainments  and  exertions,  which  belong 
to  a  different  sphere  of  action,  and  another  range  of 
obligations. 

"  By  keeping  these  objects,  I  mean  the  care  of 
infant  minds,  and  the  management  of  our  families, 
constantly  in  our  view,  we  shall  obtain  a  rational 
rule  of  female  education,  and  a  proper  estimate  of 
female  worth.  This  measure  will  direct  us  in  the 
cast  of  our  studies,  and  the  choice  of  our  amuse- 
ments. It  will  exclude,  as  well  all  the  follies  of  the 
mode,  and  the  laborious  impertinence  of  fashionable 
culture,  as  the  dangerous  and  distorted  lessons  of  am- 
bition and  enterprise.  While  it  will  let  in  all  those 
sensibilities  and  graces  of  the  heart  and  understand- 
ing, which  are  of  real  weight  and  utility  in  the  ten- 
der concerns  of  a  wife  or  a  mother,  and  are  the  or- 
naments of  the  female  character  in  every  scene  and 
allotment  of  life." 

Here  Miranda  finished  her  discourse,  which  was 
very  much  applauded  by  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  seemed  to  speak  the  general  sense.  For  my 
part,  as  my  natural  tenderness  for  the  sex  leads  me 
always  to  mix  a  great  deal  of  encomium  in  every 
question  concerning  them,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
Miranda  a  little  deficient  on  this  head,  and  only  ex- 
cusable as  a  party  concerned.  I  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, to  fill  up  this  deficiency,  by  quoting  some  very 
fine  things  said  in  their  commendation  by  very  wise 
ancients.  I  perceived  that  I  recommended  myself 
much  to  them  all  by  this  piece  of  gallantry  ;  and 
that  my  quotations  from  Plutarch,  to  which  I  took 
care  to  give  the  handsomest  turn  I  could  in  my 
translation,  were  particularly  admired. 
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Miranda,  who  was  still  a  little  heated  from  the 
great  part  she  had  taken  in  the  conversation,  went  so 
far  as  to  propose  that  the  bust  of  that  entertaining 
author  should  be  placed  in  a  part  of  the  room, 
together  with  my  own.  The  .old  lady,  my  mother, 
who  smiled  more  than  was  usual  with  her  at  this 
idea,  putting  her  hand  into  her  pocket  with  much 
significancy,  drew  out  of  it  the  County  Chronicle, 
and  pointing  with  her  knitting-needle  to  a  particular 
advertisement,  bid  me  read  it  aloud  ;  declaring,  that 
if  we  would  consent  to  put  the  advertiser's  head  be- 
tween those  of  Plutarch  and  Simon  Olive-Branch, 
she  would  agree  to  the  proposal. 

"  Woman  is  the  master-piece  of  the  Almighty. 
Has  any  of  us  beauty,  softness,  or  grace,  to  com- 
pare with  hers  ?  Is  not  her  mind  the  arcana  of 
all  that  is  desirable  ?  Seek  for  elegance,  you  find 
it  in  her  shape  ;  for  penetration,  you  find  it  in  her 
eye ;  for  beauty,  you  find  it  in  every  feature, 
especially  if  she  has  consulted  the  improvement  of 
her  charms  so  far  as  to  adorn  them  with  Vickery's 
incomparable  tetes." 

I  assure  my  readers  that  the  project  of  the  busts 
is  totally  laid  aside. 
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C.   ALEXANDRINUS. 

Their  admiration  of  God's  might,  displayed  in  his  works,  pro- 
duced in  them  a  conviction  also  of  his  providence  and  moral 
government. 

There  is  an  agreeable  parallel  drawn  in  Cicero's 
Nature  of  the  Gods,  which  throws  considerable  ridi- 
cule on  the  obstinacy  of  an  atheist.  "  His  case,"  says 
he,  "  is  like  that  of  a  person,  who,  upon  entering  a 
large  house  beautifully  constructed  and  commodiously 
arranged,  and  finding  it  untenanted  by  any  animal 
of  greater  power,  sagely  concludes  it  to  have  been 
built  by  the  mice  he  sees  running  about  it."  Thus 
the  atheist  disbelieves  in  Providence,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  does  not  see  him  actually  at 
the  great  work.  He  has,  however,  the  choice  only 
of  two  conclusions.  He  must  either  attribute  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  its  moral  government,  to 
God  ;  or  he  must  attribute  unwearied  constancy  and 
unfailing  order  to  chance. 

When  I  see  our  reason  thus  raised  in  rebellion 
against  our  hopes,  and  nursing  errors  so  frightful  and 
monstrous,  I  am  tempted  to  repine  at  this  privilege 
and  distinction  of  our  nature,  and  can  almost  regret 
the  possession  of  an  instrument  we  may  so  easily 
handle  to  our  own  destruction.  The  sensible  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  a  God  are  so  very  manifest,  and 
to  speak  in  scriptural  language,  are  so  scattered 
about  our  paths,  that  one  can  hardly  think  this  pri- 
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rnary  article  of  our  faith  a  part  of  our  probation,  or 
that  any  degree  of  merit  is  attached  to  it.  I  have 
seen,  however,  in  some  men,  a  sort  of  foggy  under- 
standing, which  outrages  every  object,  and  melts 
down  proportion  and  colour  into  a  mass  of  mighty 
confusion,  in  which  there  is  no  susceptibility  of 
beauty,  and  whence  light  and  order  are  forever  ex- 
cluded. To  one  of  this  temper,  the  harmony  of  the 
system  in  which  we  move  appeals  in  vain ;  the  re- 
turn of  the  seasons  can  make  no  impression  upon 
him ;  and  the  revival  of  the  verdure,  and  the  regen- 
eration of  the  blossom,  brings  him  no  delight  or 
consolation. 

I  have  ever  considered  it  as  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing instances  of  the  benevolence  of  our  Maker,  that 
he  has  afforded  us  this  great  variety  of  sensible 
proofs  of  his  existence  and  providence,  in  the  vast 
scene  which  lies  before  us.  And  our  sense  of  this 
bounty  and  condescension  is  very  much  raised  by 
considering,  that  it  not  only  sustains  our  hopes,  and 
confirms  our  faith,  but  reaches  to  the  mere  concerns 
of  this  world,  and  diverts  and  refreshes  the  spirits, 
in  the  seasons  of  disappointment,  of  exertion,  and  of 
sorrow. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  observed,  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  sensual  pleasure  in  a  fine  day;  our  very 
organs  and  fibres  seem  to  feel  its  invigorating  influ- 
ence ;  our  veins  riot,  and  our  spirits  bound.  If  it  be 
a  sensual  pleasure,  it  is  not  only  the  most  innocent, 
but  it  is  ennobled  by  its  relation  to  those  which  are 
intellectual.  And  it  is  plain  how  much  it  is  our  in- 
terest to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  these  sorts  of  enjoy- 
ments, which  we  may  indulge  in  without  reproach, 
and  persevere  in  without  satiety. 

It  was  a  favourite  idea  of  the  stoics,  that  to  con- 
template and   admire  the   excellences  of  Nature's 
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works,  forms  a  capital  part  of  our  duty  and  destina- 
tion in  this  world.  We  may  observe  also,  that,  when 
they  dwell  on  these  testimonies  of  a  providential  gov- 
ernment of  the  world,  the  unity  of  design  that  every- 
where discovers  itself  obliges  them  to  speak  of  one 
great  Omnipotent.  For  the  same  reason  does  Cicero 
deify  the  world  itself,  rather  than  ascribe  such  in- 
tegrity and  perfection  of  plan  to  the  counsels  and 
agency  of  the  gods  in  general. 

Ajuong  all  the  animals  which  walk  upon  the  earth, 
and  inhale  the  breezes  of  a  summer-day,  man  alone, 
erect  and  contemplative,  is  conscious  of  the  benefac- 
tion, and  capable  of  its  delights.  It  should,  methinks, 
therefore,  be  somewhat  affronting  to  the  Deity,  to 
pass  by  these  tokens  of  His  benevolence,  without 
either  tribute,  or  homage,  or  grace,  or  sensibility. 
For  my  part,  I  find  no  recreation  so  agreeable  to  my 
temper  and  my  years,  as  the  study  of  nature.  I 
work  under  my  mother's  tuition  in  the  school  of 
botany ;  a  science  she  has  followed  up,  the  greater 
part  of  her  long  life,  with  much  perseverance  and 
delight.  She  frequently  bestows  upon  me  great  com- 
mendation for  my  specimens,  but  thinks  I  waste  too 
much  time  in  my  comments  and  reasonings  upon 
them  ;  and  the  other  day,  on  my  forgetting  the  names 
of  some  of  her  favourites,  she  called  me  a  giddy  boy, 
and,  touching  my  cheek  softly  with  her  hand,  ob- 
served, with  a  melancholy  smile,  that  thus  would  the 
names  and  chronicles  of  the  house  of  the  Olive- 
Branches  be  forgotten  after  our  departure. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  I  was  going  to 
remark,  that  the  study  of  Nature  is  as  much  distin- 
guished from  other  subjects  by  the  variety  of  its 
topics,  as  by  the  value  of  its  conclusions.  All  our 
different  tastes  and  geniuses  may  here  be  severally 
consulted.    As  the  colour  and  tendency  of  our  minds 
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dispose  us,  we  find  a  suitable  order  of  proofs  ;  and 
while  one  is  struck  with  the  solemn  and  unwearied 
return  of  seasons  and  of  fruits,  another  is  better 
pleased  with  considering  the  bland  and  unerring 
powers  of  instinct,  which  gathers  under  the  mother's 
wing  the  little  brood  of  helpless  stragglers,  and  makes 
its  voice  heard  amidst  the  howlings  of  the  desert. 
It  is  by  these  contemplations  that  we  learn,  in  the 
scriptural  phrase,  to  walk  with  God,  and  cherish 
towards  him  a  certain  loyalty  of  heart,  that  brings 
all  the  ardours  and  sensibilities  of  our  nature  to  the 
side  of  religion. 

I  cannot  admit  among  those  who  reap  the  true 
advantage  of  this  study,  our  modern  collectors  of 
cabinets,  whose  ambition  is  generally  to  accumulate 
rarities  only  for  the  distinction  they  confer,  and  to 
swell  their  lists  from  a  sterile  sort  of  ostentation, 
without  any  advancement  of  real  knowledge.  The 
true  philosophical  observer  finds  his  cabinet  of  cu- 
riosities in  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  fields  and 
gardens  ;  and  the  interest  he  feels  in  every  object,  is 
not  in  proportion  to  its  unfrequency,  but  to  the  in- 
dication it  affords  of  design  and  providence  in  the 
government  of  the  world. 

This  consoling  testimony,  so  abundantly  spread 
over  the  face  of  nature,  seems,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  to  be  distributed  into  different  masses  and 
portions,  in  the  examination  of  which  we  may  follow 
the  bent  of  our  particular  tastes  and  studies.  Thus 
some  have  been  principally  captivated  by  the  stated 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  most  inimical  to 
the  notion  of  chance  ;  others  consider  the  Divine 
wisdom  as  most  emphatically  announced  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  frame ;  and  not  a  small  number 
are  best  pleased  with  contemplating  it  in  the  proper- 
ties and  affections  given  to  plants.     The  playfulness 
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and  innocent  joys  of  young  children  are  to  others  the 
kindest  proofs  of  a  superintending  Providence.  And 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  opinion,  that  a  primary 
mover  of  all  things  was  incontrovertibly  shown  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  which 
are  the  combined  effects  of  a  projectile  and  cen- 
tripetal force  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  accounted  for 
by  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  the  former  supposes  the 
voluntary  impulse  of  a  predisposing  hand. 

Thus  the  various  classes  of  Nature's  works  present 
to  the  studious  and  contemplative,  a  various  arrange- 
ment of  proofs,  as  different  tastes  and  opinions  decide. 
New  discoveries  enrich  this  valuable  collection  ;  and, 
as  we  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  Nature's  varie- 
ties, we  find  fresh  ornament  in  truth,  fresh  dignity  in 
devotion,  and  fresh  reason  in  religion.  If,  after  this 
partial  consideration,  we  mount  a  stage  higher  in  the 
argument,  and  take  a  view  of  the  whole  plan  and 
order  of  our  system,  the  unity  of  design  and  connec- 
tion of  parts  force  us  upon  concluding,  that  one  per- 
vading Spirit  directs  the  whole. 

At  this  point  did  the  excellent  author  of  the 
Analogy  take  up  the  argument,  and,  bending  his 
thoughts  to  discover  how  far  this  unity  of  plan  lay 
open  to  human  penetration,  he  has  shown  us  that  we 
can  trace  it  through  the  course  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  He  has  shown  us  that  the  same 
character  of  goodness  and  wisdom  is  stamped  upon 
each  portion  of  God's  government ;  that  the  same 
venerable  order  and  progression  is  everywhere  ob- 
served ;  that  the  great  truths  of  each  unfold  them- 
selves in  the  same  course  of  patient  and  gradual 
discovery ;  and  that  in  each  he  has  opposed  certain 
limits  to  our  investigations,  and  spread,  with  jealous 
might,  his  pavilion  of  darkness. 

The  argument,    therefore,   from    analogy,    which 
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reconciles  the  scheme  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion to  the  course  and  constitution  of  nature,  is  the 
highest  in  the  scale  of  those  proofs  with  which  the 
study  of  Nature's  works  supplies  us,  and  closes  a 
series  of  testimony  of  the  most  complete  and  beauti- 
ful kind. 

I  shall  now  present  my  readers  with  a  passage 
from  Xenophon's  Anecdotes  of  Socrates,  where  that 
philosopher  makes  a  very  noble  use  of  the  argument 
from  analogy.  After  producing  a  great  variety  of 
instances  in  the  economy  of  nature,  to  persuade  his 
disciple  to  embrace  the  belief  of  a  Providence,  he 
calls  upon  him  to  yield  to  such  convincing  proofs, 
unless  he  is  determined  to  wait  until  God  shall  please 
to  render  himself  visible. 

"  This,"  says  he,  "  would  be  a  very  unreasonable 
expectation,  since,  in  this  world,  circumstances  often 
reduce  us  to  receive  benefits  from  unknown  hands  ; 
nor,  in  this  case,  are  we  so  ungrateful  as  to  attribute 
our  felicity  to  the  operation  of  chance.  There  may 
be  something,  too,  that  displeases  the  Deity  in  such 
an  expectation  ;  for  there  is  great  audacity,  doubt- 
less, in  hoping  to  see  our  Creator  with  faculties  prob- 
ably incapable  of  sustaining  such  an  interview. 

"  Consider,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Sun,  while  he 
refreshes  us  with  his  kindly  influence,  does  not  al- 
low himself  to  be  too  attentively  regarded,  and  al- 
most deprives  him  of  sight  who  attempts  it.  The 
Deity  also  chooses  to  act  by  an  invisible  ministry. 
We  hear  the  thunder  rolling  above  us,  and  we  know 
that  it  subdues  whatever  it  encounters ;  but  we  be- 
hold neither  its  coming-on,  nor  its  career,  nor  its 
departure.  The  winds  also  we  cannot  discern,  but 
in  their  effects,  which  are  very  manifest ;  and  we 
can  feel  them  rushing  by  us.  Moreover,  the  soul  of 
man  comes  nearest  to  the  Deity  of  any  thing  which 
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belongs  to  us.     That  it  reigns  within  us,  is  manifest ; 
but  no  man  has  ever  seen  his  own  soul." 

This  has  always  struck  me  as  one  of  the  noblest 
passages  in  all  antiquity,  and  is  the  best  specimen 
of  this  argument  from  analogy  I  recollect  in  any 
heathen  work.  I  have  clothed  the  thoughts  in  Eng- 
lish, without  attempting  to  translate  the  Greek  words, 
which  are  in  this  place  so  inimitably  emphatic,  that 
they  may  challenge  any  language  to  express  them 
adequately. 

It  is  my  intention  to  carry  on  this  subject  through 
many  of  my  future  papers,  if  I  see  a  disposition  in 
my  readers  to  attend  to  it.  I  think  myself  engaged, 
however,  by  the  promise  I  have  given,  to  present 
them  with  a  perpetual  variety ;  and,  like  a  good 
farmer,  I  bind  myself  never  to  take  two  successive 
crops  of  the  same  produce  from  the  same  piece  of 
land.  My  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Anthony  Allworth, 
whose  character  I  have  given  in  a  former  paper,  in- 
sists upon  my  consecrating  a  portion  of  my  labours 
to  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  I  know  of  no  way  of 
rendering  it  so  generally  interesting  and  amusing  to 
my  readers,  as  by  considering  its  analogies  with  the 
course  and  constitution  of  nature. 

I  know  how  well  this  road  has  been  pointed  out 
before ;  but  if  I  can  throw  any  entertainment  in  the 
way  by  the  discovery  of  new  objects,  or  render  it 
more  sprightly  and  cheerful  by  new  veins  of  thought, 
and  fresh  illustrations  of  fancy,  I  shall  thank  my 
friend  very  heartily  for  having  suggested  the  idea. 
The  loose  form  of  this  argument  from  analogy  is 
what  particularly  recommends  it  to  me,  as  on  that 
account  it  will  bear  the  numerous  interruptions  it 
must  submit  to  with  less  relaxation  of  its  force. 

The  rank  growth  of  perishable  pamphlets  and 
sermons,  which  daily  crowd  our  presses,  serves  only 
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to  dissipate  and  distract  our  attentions.  They  ir- 
ritate our  minds  by  occupying  them  ever  on  little 
disputed  points,  and  divert  us  from  the  more  com- 
prehensive works  of  a  graver  age,  wherein  wide 
views  of  the  subject  are  disclosed,  and  great  bodies 
of  proof  collected.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  doing  some  service  to  my  countrymen,  if. 
instead  of  labouring  either  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
sacred  literature,  already  grown  unwieldly,  or  to 
swell  the  muddy  stream  of  peevish  controversy,  I 
could  allure  my  young  readers  to  a  portion  of  re- 
ligious inquiry,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  inex- 
haustible of  any,  and  which  is  of  so  spreading  and 
various  a  nature,  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  al- 
most every  size  of  understanding,  and  every  system 
of  study. 

There  is,  moreover,  in  this  argument  from  analo- 
gy, a  strong  tendency  to  liberalize  the  mind,  by  the 
removal  of  prejudices  ;  while  it  provokes  curiosity  by 
the  order  and  connection  it  produces  wherever  it  en- 
ters, by  its  pleasing  display  of  happy  coincidences, 
and  its  allusions  to  common  life  and  common  obser- 
vation. It  is  of  small  concern  to  me  whether  these 
my  speculations  upon  the  analogies  of  religion  and 
nature  be  perused  before  or  after  that  admirable 
work  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Butler.  In  the  former 
case  they  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  initiation  to  the 
reader ;  in  the  latter  they  will  tend  to  keep  up  in  his 
memory  a  perishable  tenure,  which  requires  frequent 
examination  and  repair. 

I  shall  conclude  this  day's  work  with  repeating 
my  promise  to  be  sparing  of  such  grave  subjects. 
They  will  be  ranged  at  suitable  distances  from  each 
other,  like  the  sainted  chapels  by  the  road  side, 
where  the  traveller  was  used  to  repose,  till,  after  of- 
fering up  his  little  orison,  he  gathered  fresh  spirits 
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for  his  journey.  I  submit  the  arrangement  of  all 
my  papers  to  the  old  lady,  my  mother;  hoping 
thereby  to  come  at  the  taste  and  humour  of  my  fe- 
male readers  ;  aud  I  think  she  seems  little  disposed 
to  satiate  them  with  this  topic.  Not  that  any  person 
can  entertain  a  purer  zeal  than  this  complacent  old 
dowager  for  the  propagation  of  religion ;  but  it  is 
her  humour  to  think  that  the  party  of  profligacy  is 
grown  so  strong  and  numerous,  that,  should  religion 
find  its  way  thither,  it  would  be  less  likely  to  com- 
municate its  own  advantages,  than  to  share  in  the 
reproach  of  its  new  connections.  She  knows  how 
religion  has  fared  among  fashionable  philosophers, 
and  your  flimsy  pretenders  to  a  liberal  devotion. 
She  mourns,  too,  with  a  genuine  sorrow,  for  the 
wrongs  it  has  suffered  from  many  of  its  avowed 
friends,  who  have  taken  it  under  their  insidious  pro- 
tection, only  to  dishonour  it  more  at  their  leisure  ; 
and  have  used  what  influence  they  have  acquired 
over  it  by  faithless  and  hollow  professions,  to  gain 
credit  to  the  plausible  mischiefs  they  prepare  against 
it,  and  to  plunder  it  in  secret  of  some  of  its  fairest 
distinctions  and  firmest  consolations.  She  tells  me 
sometimes,  with  a  sober  sort  of  humour  in  her  coun- 
tenance, that,  should  religion  be  any  how  introduced 
into  the  fashionable  world,  it  might  come  away  so 
painted,  patched,  and  disfigured,  that  she  would 
hardly  know  it  again. 

I  cannot  wonder  much  at  my  mother's  apprehen- 
sions, being  sensible  myself  of  correspondent  feel- 
ings, in  turning  my  eyes  on  fashionable  life.  When 
we  become  old,  and  have  known  the  value  of  relig- 
ion, we  find  so  much  comfort  and  repose  in  its 
pledges  and  assurances,  and  are  so  near  its  consum- 
mation and  its  rewards,  that  we  cannot  help  regard- 
ing this  solemn  and  final  dependence  with  an  aching 
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and  irritable  anxiety.  For  my  part,  I  never  leave 
a  large  company  wherein  doubts  and  paradoxes  have 
been  thrown  about  with  sportive  temerity,  without 
questioning  myself  immediately  as  to  the  state  of 
my  mind,  whether  any  article  of  my  faith  has  been 
shaken  or  dislodged  ;  like  a  certain  prime  minister 
of  Persia,  whose  custom  it  was  always  to  feel  about 
for  his  head  upon  leaving  the  audience-chamber  of 
the  despot  his  master. 
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Plus  vident  oculi  quam  ocuhis. 
Many  eyes  see  more  than  one. 

It  is  one  of  the  hardest  conditions  of  my  under- 
taking, that  I  must  bend  my  thoughts  so  many  vari- 
ous ways  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public.  Like 
a  good  prince,  I  am  expected  to  have  no  favourites 
among  my  subjects,  but  to  stretch  my  regards  equally 
to  all.  I  have  taken,  therefore,  the  greatest  pains  to 
exercise  myself  in  this  versatility  of  attention,  and 
have  actually  had  three  or  four  papers  going  on  at 
once,  to  inure  myself  to  this  distraction  of  lights, 
and  perplexity  of  objects. 

The  confusion  which  this  flying  study  has  some- 
times produced  in  my  essays,  has  been  whimsical 
enough.  Upon  reading  over  some  of  them  for  cor- 
rection the  other  morning,  I  found  fiddler,  faro,  Sun- 
day, princes,   cards,   crops,   curricles,  conjurors,  all 
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in  the  space  of  ten  lines,  I  had  delivered  an  old 
maid  of  two  fine  children.  T  had  taken  a  judge  off 
the  bench,  and  carried  him  to  a  bagnio.  In  one 
place  I  had  landed  a  vessel  al  Birmingham;  and 
in  another,  the  dissenters  were  furnished  with  cop- 
per bottoms.  Some  great  statesmen  were  at  church 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  A  man  of  fashion 
produced  an  edition  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  one  line  ; 
and  a  grave  doctor  of  divinity  led  down  a  country- 
dance  in  the  next.  I  carried  the  whole  House  of 
Lords  to  Newmarket,  in  one  of  my  papers,  and  a 
jockey  brought  in  a  bill  in  another.  A  parliament- 
man  was  put  in  a  leaden  coffin,  came  out  presently 
after  with  a  new  constitution,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  corpse  and  undertakers.  Grave  as  I 
am,  I  could  not  help  laughing  heartily,  to  find  a 
petit-maitre  ogling  a  chimney-sweeper  in  one  sen- 
tence, and  the  object  of  his  vows  half-way  up  the 
chimney  in  the  next.  And  a  young  lady,  who  had 
bestowed  a  kiss  upon  an  auctioneer,  knocked  down 
soon  after  by  her  lover. 

There  were  many  other  strange  combinations  and 
coincidences  ;  such  as  a  reverend  divine  in  a  hoop- 
petticoat,  and  an  old  woman  mounted  into  his  pulpit. 
A  common-councilman  feasting  upon  true  religion, 
and  a  turtle  filling  and  expanding  the  mind.  After 
an  infinite  number  of  mistakes  and  puzzles  of  this 
sort,  I  came,  at  last,  to  dispatch  this  multifarious 
business  with  surprising  accuracy  and  discrimina- 
tion; and  am  now  arrived  at  such  perfection,  that  I 
can  round  a  period,  turn  a  sentiment,  and  begin  a 
story,  in  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump. 

My  mother,  happening  to  come  into  my  room 
while  T  was  running  from  paper  to  paper,  supposed 
me  to  be  agonuzed  by  some  inward  pains ;  and  ask- 
ing me,  with  much  tenderness  and  concern,  what  I 
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would  have,  I  replied  with  great  rapidity,  having 
just  completed  at  once  three  different  sentences, 
"  Expansion  of  thought,  honour  and  virtue,  a  beau- 
tiful princess."  This  demand  appeared  so  strange 
and  exorbitant,  that  the  old  lady  began  in  good 
earnest  to  suspect  that  my  brain  was  injured  by  my 
late  application,  and  was  more  ruffled  than  ever  I 
remember  her  to  have  been  since  the  era  of  that 
fatal  accident  which  happened  about  thirty  years 
ago  to  my  great-grandfather's  tobacco-stopper.  This 
talent,  which  I  have  taken  such  extraordinary  pains 
to  acquire,  will  contribute  very  much  to  render 
me  independent ;  so  that,  if  such  as  are  capable  of 
affording  me  assistance  by  their  communications, 
should  be  determined  to  withhold  it,  and  think  to 
starve  me  to  a  surrender,  I  shall  show  them  that  I 
can  hold  out  longer  than  they  imagine,  upon  my  own 
stock. 

Another  very  great  advantage  of  this  my  craft 
and  mystery  of  writing  is,  that  it  makes  me  supe- 
rior to  common  casualties,  and  puts  me  entirely  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  atmospherical  influence.  I  can 
force  myself  to  be  grave  or  gay  in  spite  of  wind  and 
weather,  just  as  it  may  suit  the  interests  of  my 
paper.  Thus,  upon  occasion,  I  can  rear  a  smile  out 
of  season,  and  am  as  proud  of  it  as  is  the  farmer 
behind  the  'Change  of  raising  a  dish  of  peas  at 
Christmas.  I  can  launch  forth  a  lively  paper  in  the 
gloom  of  November  ;  and  can  be  merry  in  my  little 
study,  while  my  neighbours  are  shooting  themselves 
in  their  bedchambers. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  my  readers  to  imagine 
that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  start  any  contribu- 
tors. I  have  received  many  kind  testimonies  of  a 
good  disposition  towards  my  undertaking  from  very 
unexpected  quarters.     The  other  day  a  letter  was 
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brought  me  from  a  young  nobleman,  which  I  may 
perhaps  insert  for  the  instruction  of  my  readers,  after 
a  thorough  correction  of  the  spelling.  A  young  gen- 
tleman-commoner of  one  of  our  colleges  favoured  me 
with  a  very  long  epistle,  as  soon  as  my  first  number 
was  published  ;  the  back  of  which  will  be  of  use,  in 
containing  many  loose  hints  and  memorandums  for  a 
future  paper.  Some  anecdotes  of  great  men,  such  as 
Lackington,  Whittington,  &c,  have  been  obligingly 
sent  to  me ;  and  the  other  day  I  received  a  very 
ingenious  poem  from  an  advertising  dentist  and 
dancing-master.  Some  treatises  have  been  forwarded 
to  me  on  the  price  of  sugars,  which  I  have  dis- 
patched to  my  grocer,  to  make  the  best  use  he  can 
of  them  ;  and  some  popular  preachers  have  presented 
me  with  sermons,  the  covers  of  which  will  be  useful 
in  making  my  commonplace  books.  Some  honest 
traders  have  sent  me  proposals  to  take  in  their  ad- 
vertisements ;  tempting  me  with  a  promise  of  orna- 
menting them  with  little  cuts  of  carved  Bacchuses, 
sugar-loaves,  pairs  of  scales,  burfches  of  grapes,  and 
tobacco-rolls.  One  of  this  order  entreats  me  to 
recommend  his  geometrical  breeches;  another  has 
made  a  wig  that  will  go  in  a  letter ;  and  a  third  has 
invented  patent  pistols  for  the  cure  of  ruptures.  I 
return  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Lobb  and  Dr.  Giranio,  who 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  recommend  to  me  their 
angelic  snuff  for  the  clearing  of  my  head,  and  the 
advantage  of  my  papers  ;  and  to  that  famous  show- 
man in  the  Borough,  who  courteously  offers  me  a 
gratuitous  admittance  if  I  will  advertise  the  public, 
that  he  has  just  imported  two  white  Greenland  bear.-, 
that  are  to  be  spoken  witli  at  any  hour. 

I  have  the  advantage,  too,  of  a  very  confidential 
correspondence  with  a  great  projector,  who  was  for- 
merly my  intimate  friend  at  the  university  ;  and  who. 
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having  a  vast  turn  for  invention,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary share  of  patriotism,  is  determined  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  public  service.  He 
is  therefore  always  on  the  watch  for  some  new  dis- 
covery, that  may  contribute  any  way  to  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  his  countrymen.  I  introduce  him 
to  my  readers,  not  as  a  temporary  acquaintance,  but 
as  a  person  they  will  often  encounter  in  the  course 
of  these  papers.  As  he  was  determined  not  to  be 
behindhand  in  manifesting  his  regard  for  his  old 
friend,  he  no  sooner  heard  of  my  undertaking,  than  he 
sent  to  me  the  advertisement  of  an  eminent  stationer, 
whose  patron  he  declares  himself  to  be,  and  whom 
I  suspect  to  be  indebted  to  him  for  most  of  his  inven- 
tions. 

"  Mr.  "Wright  gives  notice,  that  there  may  be  had, 
at  his  library  in  the  Strand,  pocket-books  for  writing 
in  the  dark.  These  books  are  so  contrived,  that  a 
person  may,  with  gr*eat  ease,  in  any  posture,  write 
anything  thereon,  beginning  where  he  left  off.  He  is 
not  even  obliged  to  take  his  hand  from  beneath  the 
bed-clothes.  This  way  of  writing  may  be  as  swift, 
lineal,  and  legible,  as  the  operations  of  daylight, 
and  must  be  exceedingly  useful  to  philosophers  and 
poets.     The  copper  instrument  is  neat  and  handy." 

As  my  task,  however,  is  such  as  to  require  more 
alleviation  than  even  these  honourable  assistances 
supply,  I  must  still  invite  those  who  have  the  means 
and  the  leisure,  to  afford  me  their  aid.  The  Greek 
proverb,  elg  avrjp  ovdslg  uvrip,  applies  to  my  present  un- 
dertaking ;  for  one  man  cannot  well  act  a  sufficient 
number  of  parts  to  suit  so  many  tastes  and  com- 
plexions. I  will,  therefore,  adopt  anything  that  I 
think  will  conduce  to  the  ends  of  my  work,  which  is 
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to  encourage  innocent  mirth,  and  to  administer  relig- 
ion, morality,  and  criticism,  in  the  most  palatable 
forms. 

It  is  my  design,  after  the  example  of  the  most 
venerable  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  this 
undertaking,  to  set  up  for  a  redresser,  or  an  avenger 
of  ordinary  grievances,  in  the  commerce  of  society; 
and  I  invite  particularly  the  ladies  to  make  applica- 
tion to  me,  when  they  deign  to  think  that  an  old 
man  can  be  of  any  use  to  them.  If  they  have  chil- 
dren that  torment  them,  or  husbands  that  neglect 
them,  or  lovers  that  deceive  them,  they  may  depend 
upon  my  assistance,  the  mode  of  which  they  them- 
selves may  prescribe.  I  promise  also  to  attend  to 
the  complaints  of  my  own  sex,  when  they  do  not 
originate  in  their  own  misconduct,  and  upon  un- 
doubted proofs  being  given  that  everything  has  been 
done  on  their  part  towards  the  cure  of  the  evil. 

I  shall  now  give  my  reasons  for  not  taking  notice 
of  some  requisitions  which  have  already  been  made 
to  me  on  the  score  of  grievances,  &c. 

The  lamentation  of  Mr.  T ,  the  tall  Irishman, 

on  his  being  disappointed  of  his  new  liveries  on  his 
marriage  with  old  Mrs.  Ogleby,  I  considered  as  a 
very  heavy  charge,  till  upon  inquiry  I  discovered, 
that  there  was  a  bill  upon  him  ever  since  he  wore 
his  first  pair  of  callimanco  breeches,  and  turned  his 
pepper-and-salt  coat  to  walk  in  the  procession  on  St. 
Patrick's  day.  When  my  Irish  client  has  paid  off 
his  arrears,  if  his  tailor  continue  to  disappoint  him, 
I  promise  to  keep  no  measures  with  the  delinquent. 

The  gentleman  who  complains  tome  that  his  Sun- 
day's  dinner  is  commonly  spoiled  by  the  length  of 

Dr.    H r's   sermons,  may  at  any  time    remove 

the  grievance  by  begging  the  Doctor's  company  to 
dinner, 
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A  married  lady  makes  affidavit  to  me,  that  she 
scarcely  ever  goes  into  public,  but  a  man  of  fashion 
attacks  her  with  indecent  conversation.  She  com- 
plains very  bitterly  of  this  outrage  upon  decorum, 
and  this  cowardly  assassination  of  virtue  and  mod- 
esty ;  but  declares  that  she  cannot  be  so  singularly 
ill-bred  as  to  take  umbrage  at  any  thing  that  is 
offered  her  by  so  fine  a  gentleman.  This  lady  is 
yet  to  learn,  that  to  be  fine  gentlemen,  we  must  be- 
gin with  being  men  of  honour.  She  has  either  for- 
gotten, or  never  knew,  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who 
was  esteemed  the  most  accomplished  cavalier  in 
Christendom,  was  no  less .  conspicuous  for  the  spot- 
less integrity  of  his  life  ;  that  the  same  man  wrote 
and  felt  elegantly  on  the  subject  of  love,  produced  a 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  perished  in  battle  at  the 
age  of  thirty -two,  brightening  his  last  moments  with 
a  well-known  act  of  Christian  heroism.  I  would 
advise  my  fair  client  to  improve  her  ideas  of  good- 
breeding  by  some  truer  model  than  the  one  she  has 
before  her,  and  to  try  a  little  of  her  husband's  com- 
pany, who  perhaps  may  be  nearer  the  mark.  I  can 
assure  her  that  the  true  gentleman  is  of  much  nobler 
metal  than  any  of  our  swaggering  youths  about  town  ; 
and,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  that  gallant  Englishman 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned  above,  he  must  be 
distinguished  by  "  high-erected  thoughts,  seated  in 
a  heart  of  courtesy." 

The  cheese-monger  who  takes  it  so  ill  that  he  can- 
not obtain  a  gentlemanly  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Holiday, 
the  hatter,  may  apply  to  Sir  Lucius  O'Trotter,  who 
lodges  with  a  widow  on  Snow-hill,  and  who  will  be 
very  glad  to  pay  his  bill  to  Mr.  H.  by  discharging 
the  contents  of  his  pistol  at  him. 

The  Welsh  gentleman  who  thinks  it  so  hard  that 
his  jokes  are  never  regarded,  must  send  for  a  fresh 
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pipe  of  Madeira,  add  another  dish  to  his  table,  and 
one  story  more  to  his  chin. 

The  young  nobleman  who  complains  that  my 
papers  are  not  merry  enough,  may  interleave  them 
with  some  scenes  out  of  our  latest  tragedies. 

The  discerning  part  of  my  readers  will  enter  into 
my  reasons  for  not  listening  to  such  kind  of  com- 
plaints, while  they  cannot  but  applaud  my  design  of 
embarking  in  so  laudable  a  career  as  that  of  an 
avenger  of  wrongs.  The  allegations  I  hope  to  re- 
ceive from  different  quarters,  will  greatly  enrich  my 
stock  of  temporary  matter,  and  bring  me  acquainted 
with  the  various  shapes  of  folly  and  infamy,  as  they 
start  up  with  a  rank  and  fungous  luxuriance  in  the 
walks  of  business  and  pleasure. 
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'Avaxuprjceig  avrolg  l,t]tovolv  aypoiniag  nal  alytaXovg  teal  bpr\  • 
elu&ag  6e  ml  av  ru  rotavra  p.akiara  -KodeLV  ■  bXov  6e  rovro 
idturiKurarov  kcriv,  k%bv  rjg  av  upag  k^eTojarfg  elg  kavrbv 
avaxupecv  '  Ovdafxov  yup  ovre  rjavx^repov  ovre  aTrpayfiovecr- 
repov  uvdptonor  avax&pet,  ij  elg  rbv  eavrov  x!wxvv  '  fJ-aAioW 
dang  exei  kvdov  rotavra,  elg  a  eyxvipag,  kv  iracy  evfiapeia 
ev&vg  ytverac  ■  rrjv  6e  ev/iapelav  Myu  ovdev  uXko  rj  evuotrfiiav. 
'EvveKug  ovv  didov  aeavru  rqvr-rjv  rrjv  avax^py\otv^  nal  uvaveov 
aeavrbv. 

MARC.   ANTON,    iv.   3. 

There  are  those  who  look  out  for  solitary  retreats,  such  as  ham- 
lets, shores,  and  mountains.  You  yourself  discover  a  vast 
inclination  for  such  abodes.  All  this,  however,  is  a  vulgar 
resource,  since  in  fact  you  carry  this  retreat  about  you,  to 
enjoy  it  whenever  you  please;  for  nowhere  will  a  man  find  a 
more  tranquil  and  abstracted  refuge  than  in  the  recesses  of 
his  own  soul — especially  if  he  possess  within  himself  a  fund 
for  that  sober  contemplation,  which  begets  serenity  of  mind. 
By  serenity,  I  mean  that  internal  repose  of  the  spirits,  which 
implies  a  certain  mental  equilibrium  and  economy.  Court, 
as  it  becomes  you,  this  true  retirement,  and  thus  renew,  from 
time  to  time,  your  acquaintance  with  yourself. 

Last  night,  after  a  day's  close  application  in  my 
study,  I  resolved  to  give  my  thoughts  a  little  stretch ; 
and  for  that  purpose  took  a  walk  into  the  fields  of 
my  neighbour  Blunt.  As  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  transformation  that  has  been 
wrought  in  this  gentleman's  character,  he  will  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  at  present  free  to 
range  where  I  please  over  his  grounds  ;  and  that  he 
has  actually  erected  a  seat  for  me  in  his  chestnut 
groves,  where,  to  do  me  all  possible  honour,  he  has 
caused  two  statues  to  be  placed,  the  one  representing 
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Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  with  his  finger  on 
his  lip,  and  his  two  feet  joined  together;  while  the 
other,  in  the  character  of  Fame,  is  blowing,  a  little 
rudely,  her  trumpet  in  his  ear. 

The  evening,  however,  of  yesterday  was  so  fine 
and  tranquil,  that  before  I  visited  this  consecrated 
spot,  I  amused  myself,  in  the  open  fields,  with  con- 
templating the  blue  canopy  over  my  head,  and  the 
soft  effects  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  waving  corn. 
The  author  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  has  some 
pretty  thoughts  on  this  subject.  "11  me  semble  pen- 
dant la  nuit  que  tout  soit  en  repos  :  on  s'imagine  que 
les  etoiles  marchent  avec  plus  de  silence  que  le  soleil ; 
les  objets  que  le  del presente,  sont  plus  doux  ;  la  cue 
s'y  arrete  plus  aisement :  enjin,  on  reve  mieux  parce 
qiCon  sejlatte  d '  etre  alors  danstoutela  nature  la  seule 
per sonne  occupee  a  river.  Peut-etre  aussique  le  spec- 
tacle clujour  est  trop  uniforme  ;  ce  n'est  qiCun  soleil 
et  une  voute  bleue :  mais  il  se  peut  que  la  vue  de 
toutes  ces  etoiles,  semees  confusement,  et  disposees  aw 
hasarden  mille figures  differentes,favorisela  riveriey 
et  un  certain  desordre  de  pensees  ou  Von  ne  tombe 
point  sans  plaisir." 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  always  feel  these  last- 
mentioned  sensations  ;  my  mind  is  better  pleased 
with  revolving  the  immensity  of  a  scheme  which 
folds  up  in  one  mysterious  order  this  boundless  va- 
riety, which  stretches  through  eternity,  and  fills  up 
the  measure  of  existence.  Thus  do  I  generally 
raise  my  thoughts  to  imagine  as  many  entire  worlds 
and  systems  as  I  see  little  stars  above  me ;  and  am 
almost  in  the  ease  of  the  crazy  philosopher  in  Ras- 
selas,  who  conceived  that  he  had  the  care  of  the 
universe  on  his  head.  %Last  night,  however,  my 
thoughts  ran  chiefly  on  the  miserable  loss  which 
those  sustain,  whose  noisy  avocations,  or  corrupted 
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tastes,  deny  them  these  pleasures  of  contemplation, 
and  shut  them  out  from  the  knowledge  of  them- 
selves, and  from  every  opportunity  of  regulating 
and  composing  their  thoughts  by  the  salutary  coun- 
sels of  their  own  hearts.  That  devrepov  ofi/xa,  that 
sort  of  second  sight,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  strong 
habits  of  reflection,  and  severe  contemplation. 

To  estimate  the  actions  of  others,  we  must  look 
into  the  springs  and  motives  of  our  own  ;  and  I 
know  not  how  this  reckoning  is  to  be  made,  unless 
in  the  secret  hours  of  repose  and  solitude.  The 
commerce  of  company  a,nd  fashion,  in  what  is  called 
high  life,  produces  nothing  but  a  beggarly  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  teaches  only  the  completest  methods 
of  forgetting  one's  self  and  one's  natural  destina- 
tion. 

The  difficulty  of  coming  at  the  knowledge  of 
themselves,  must  be  necessarily  greater  in  those  ill- 
assorted  classes  where  so  many  are  acting  parts  they 
were  never  by  nature  designed  for,  and  the  clumsy 
munificence  of  fortune  is  decorating  her  swine  with 
pearls — where  ladies,  consummated  for  the  duties 
of  the  kitchen  and  the  scullery,  are  burlesquing  the 
follies  of  fashionable  life ;  and  fine  gentlemen  are 
wearing  the  coats  they  ought  to  have  been  occupied 
in  making — where,  amidst  the  miracles  of  the  moral 
world,  we  see  beings  rising  in  a  counter  direction  to 
their  gravity,  and  the  dross  of  the  community  sub- 
limed into  the  vapour  and  volatility  of  fashion. 
These  topsy-turvy  dispositions,  and  this  desperate 
disorder,  has  ever  made  me  turn  from  fashionable 
life  with  disgust  and  contempt;  with  a  mixture, 
however,  of  compassion  for  those  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures whose  lives  are  squared  to  this  melancholy 
rule,  and  who  are  constrained  to  act  in  such  dull 
scenes  to  the  end  of  the  drama. 
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It  is  curious  to  observe  the  different  ways  which 
different  men  use  of  shunning  themselves,  and  the 
society  of  their  own  thoughts.  I  have  known  a  per- 
son consume  an  hour  in  looking  over  a  game  at  chess, 
without  understanding  the  moves ;  and  a  neighbour 
of  mine,  being  confined  the  other  morning  to  his 
chamber  by  a  slight  cold,  was  found  by  a  visitor 
far  advanced  in  his  fourth  rubber  with  three  dum- 
mies. A  young  man  of  fashion  will  travel  you  fifty 
miles  in  five  hours,  and  kill  a  horse  or  two,  rather 
than  endure  his  own  company  half  an  hour  longer ; 
and  I  remember  a  contemporary  of  mine  at  college, 
who  would  always  reserve  the  choosing  of  a  coat,  or 
the  trial  of  a  new  pair  of  boots,  for  a  rainy  morning, 
when  there  was  the  greatest  danger  of  his  being  left 
to  himself.  I  observe,  that  nobody  cares  to  walk 
or  ride,  except  he  can  find  company ;  so  that  few 
of  my  countrymen  can  yet  go  alone.  Dull  com- 
pany, or  any  company,  is  better  than  our  own ;  and 
the  barking  of  a  cur  by  our  side  is'  very  useful  in 
breaking  the  tranquil  currency  of  thought,  and  pro- 
ducing that  agreeable  confusion  of  mind,  that  "  des- 
ordre  de  pensees"  of  which  the  French  philosopher, 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  was  so  fond. 

How  different  in  the  frame  of  his  mind  from  the 
young  men  of  the  present  day,  was  Eugenio  ;  whose 
greatest  pleasure  was  the  cultivation  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  the  free  indulgence  of  meditation  !  It 
was  on  the  lessons  of  his  own  mind  that  he  grafted 
that  fine  judgment  in  human  actions  and  affairs, 
from  which  I  reaped  such  profit  and  amusement 
about  twenty  years  ago.  But  Eugenio  is  gone  ;  and 
though  I  should  live  to  a  greater  age  than  the  oldest 
of  the  Olive-Branches,  I  never  shall  forget  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  countenance,  and  the  manliness  of  his 
deportment.     I  have  still  a  pleasure  in  recollecting 
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the  person  of  Eugenio.  His  figure  was  tall  and 
graceful ;  but  his  shoulders  were  a  little  rounded, 
and  his  head  drooped  a  little  between  them;  the 
effect,  perhaps,  of  sorrow  and  meditation ;  for,  dur- 
ing our  acquaintance  together;  he  was  under  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  bitter  disappointments.  In  his 
limbs  there  was  the  finest  moulding,  an^d  a  certain 
finish  about  them,  such  as  we  remark  in  a  high-bred 
racer.  His  complexion  was  a  ruddy  brown  ;  his  fore- 
head ample ;  and  his  temple  was  relieved  with  two 
or  three  eloquent  veins,  where  the  blood  rose  like 
the  mercury  in  a  barometer,  and  betrayed  every 
emotion  of  his  mind.  .  There  was  a  tenderness 
mixed  with  vivacity  in  his  eyes,  that  was  felt  and 
confessed  by  all  who  conversed  with  him.  His  air 
was  open,  frank,  and  noble  ;  his  manners  easy  and 
unconscious  ;  his  assiduities  delicate  and  interesting. 
I  never  shall  forget  an  evening  walk  I  once  had 
with  Eugenio,  when  I  was  on  a  visit  at  his  father's 
house  in  Shropshire.  It  was  in  a  little  vista,  formed 
in  a  wood,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house.  As 
soon  as  we  had  entered  it,  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  addressed  me  thus  :  "  As  it  was  here  I  first  began 
to  know  myself,  I  propose  here  also  to  bring  you 
more  acquainted  with  your  friend  than  you  have 
hitherto  been.  To  know  myself,  and  to  subdue  my- 
self, is  the  great  lesson  I  have  learned  from  my  com- 
merce with  the  genius  of  this  place.  It  was  here 
that  I  felt  the  force  of  that  fine  comment  On  the  pre- 
cept of  Delphos,  which  Socrates  makes  to  the  vain- 
glorious Alcibiades,  '  that,  as  the  eye  sees  its  image 
in  the  pupil  of  another,  so  the  soul  of  man,  to  know 
itself,  must  look  into  the  divine  soul  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  and  contemplate  the  whole  Deity  there- 
in.' There  is  no  part  of  this  ground  that  has  not 
been  witness  to  some  victory  I  have  obtained  over 
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myself.  At  the  foot  of  that  spotted  beech,  I  laid 
down  my  resentment  towards  a  scandalous  neighbour 
of  ours.  Near  that  festoon  of  honeysuckle,  I  deter- 
mined to  lose  my  right  rather  than  enter  into  a  law- 
suit with  one  of  my  kindred.  Leaning  against  the 
branch  of  that  elm  which  has  grown  into  the  one 
that  is  next  to  it,  I  determined  to  refuse  an  estate 
offered  me  T>y  a  rich  old  gentleman,  in  exclusion  of 
his  nearest  relation.  Where  that  hornbeam  and  that 
oak  mix  their  foliage  together,  I  resolved  to  guard 
the  secret  of  a  friend,  though  it  should  cost  me  my 
peace  and  my  feelings.  And  where  you  see  that 
weeping  birch,  and  that  little  rivulet  that  runs  mur- 
muring by  it,  (here  he  heaved  a  profound  sigh,)  I 
determined,  though  with  many — many  struggles,  to 
shun  forever  the  presence  of  Amelia,  on  hearing  that 
a  person  to  whom  she  had  promised  herself,  and  who 
had  long  been  supposed  dead  in  a  distant  country, 
was  returning."  At  these  words,  his  head  sunk  upon 
his  bosom,  and  his  whole  frame  underwent  a  violent 
agitation.  He  stood  fixed  in  a  melancholy  reverie 
for  some  moments ;  and  as  I  put  my  hand  upon  his, 
a  warm  tear  dropped  upon  it, — the  last,  I  believe,  he 
ever  shed  upon  this  occasion. 

I  little  suspected,  at  that  time,  how  much  this  last 
sacrifice  would  cost  Eugenio.  He  sunk  into  a  settled 
melancholy ;  and  every  day  I  could  trace  fresh  in- 
roads on  the  graces  of  his  person,  and  the  integrity 
of  his  understanding.  About  a  month  before  his 
departure,  his  despondency  was  visibly  abated,  and 
his  spirits  grew  more  tranquil  and  composed  ;  his 
mind  too  recovered  its  former  strength  ;  but  there 
was  an  abstraction  in  his  looks  and  deportment, 
which  indicated  that  his  peace  was  built  upon  the 
prospect  of  a  future  life,  and  not  a  reconciliation 
with  the  present.     He  never  after  spoke  to  me  of 
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his  love,  or  desired  my  company  in  his  evening 
walks  to  the  wood ;  but  fell,  by  swift  degrees,  into  a 
hectic  fever,  which  ended  in  a  consumption;  and 
Eugenio  died  in  my  arms. 

About  an  hour  before  his  departure,  he  put  into 
my  hands  a  little  packet,  which  I  afterwards  found 
to  contain  many  passages  of  his  life,  and  some  letters 
to  his  dear  Amelia ;  which,  in  the  course  of  my  pa- 
pers, I  shall  give  to  the  public,  to  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple to  the  gay  youths  of  the  present  day,  and  those 
dull,  merry  fellows  to  whom  solitude  is  penance,  and 
reflection  is  loss  of  time.  Ever  since  the  death  of 
my  poor  friend  Eugenio,  I  have  loved  to  indulge  the 
melancholy  recollection  of  him  in  solitary  moonlight 
walks,  and  have  ever  entertained  a  particular  fancy 
for  natural  vistas.  I  revere,  methinks,  St.  Austin 
the  more,  because  his  conversion  happened  in  a 
grove;  and  my  contempt  for  Xerxes  is  lessened, 
when  I  consider,  that,  in  passing  through  Achaia, 
he  would  not  permit  a  grove  that  was  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  to  be  violated,  but  ordered  his  army  to 
regard  it  as  sacred. 

But  for  these  meditations  and  reckonings  with 
one's  self,  little  that  is  decent  or  honourable  would 
ripen  into  action ;  life  would  be  the  anarchy  of  hu- 
mours, and  glory  the  grave  of  virtue.  I  am  no 
friend  to  the  Platonic  system  of  ravings  and  reve- 
ries ;  but  sometimes  to  cultivate  the  soul,  and  dilate 
its  capacities  by  silent  thought  and  reflection,  is  to 
turn  our  rest  and  indolence  to  account,  and  fit  our- 
selves for  the  seasons  of  labour  and  exertion.  A 
habit  of  serious  thinking  arms  us  at  every  point,  and 
plants  securities  round  our  virtue  in  the  moment  of 
greatest  danger,  when  our  minds  are  careless  and 
unbent,  and  most  accessible  to  passion  and  vice. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  of  to-day  with  an  agree- 
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able  little  poem,  though  I  cannot  tell  the  reader  how 
I  came  by  it.  I  can  only  tell  him  it  is  not  my  own. 
It  was  among  some  loose  papers,  and  caught  my  eye 
yesterday,  as  they  lay  on  my  table.  I  introduce  it, 
as  being  applicable  to  my  present  purpose. 

Says  Body  to  Mind,  'Tis  amazing  to  see, 

We're  so  nearly  related,  yet  ne'er  can  agree; 

But  lead  a  most  wrangling  strange  sort  of  life, 

As  great  plagues  to  each  other  as  husband  and  wife. 

The  fault,  Sir,  is  yours,  who,  with  flagrant  oppression, 

Incroach'd  ev'ry  day  on  my  lawful  possession. 

The  best  room  in  my  house  you  have  seiz'd,  for  your  own, 

And  turn'd  the  whole  tenement  quite  upside  down; 

Whilst  you  hourly  bring  in  a  disorderly  crew 

Of  vagabond  rogues,  who  have  nothing  to  do 

But  to  run  in  and  out,  hurry-scurry,  and  keep 

Such  a  horrible  uproar,  I  can't  get  to  sleep. 

My  kitchen  sometimes  is  as  empty  as  sound: 

I  call  for  my  servants — not  one  to  be  found ; 

They  are  all  sent  out  on  your  ladyship's  errand — 

To  fetch  some  more  riotous  guests  in,  I  warrant. 

In  short,  things  are  growing,  I  find,  worse  and  worse; 

I'm  determin'd  to  force  you  to  alter  your  course. 

Poor  Mind,  who  heard  all  with  extreme  moderation, 

Thought  it  now  time  to  speak  and  make  her  accusation: — 

'Tis  I,  who  methinks,  have  most  cause  to  complain, 

For  Tin  crampt  and  confin'd  like  a  slave  in  a  chain: 

I  did  but  step  out,  on  some  weighty  affairs, 

To  visit  last  night  my  good  friends  in  the  stars, 

When,  before  I  had  got  half  as  high  as  the  moon, 

You  dispatch'd  Spleen  and  Vapours  to  hurry  me  down; 

Vi  el  armis  they  seiz'd  me,  in  midst  of  my  flight, 

And  shut  me  in  caverns  as  dark  as  the  night. 

'Twas  no  more,  reply'd  Body,  than  what  you  deserv'd: 

While  you  rambled  abroad,*!  at  home  was  half  starv'd; 

And  unless  I  had  closely  confin'd  you  in  hold, 

You  had  left  me  to  perish  with  hunger  and  cold. 

I've  a  friend  in  reserve,  who  though  slow  is  yet  sure. 

And  will  ease  me,  says  Mind,  of  these  pains  I  endure; 

Will  knock  down  your  mud-walls,  your  fabric  destroy, 

And  leave  you  depriv'd  of  all  force  to  annoy; 

And,  whilst  in  the  dust  your  dull  ruins  decay, 

I  shall  snap  off  my  chains  and  fly  freely  away. 
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Take  care,  nor  rouse  the  war  of  female  minds. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  great  influence  which 
the  characters  of  women  have  upon  the  lives  and 
conduct  of  men;  that  our  constitutions  are  deter- 
mined, in  a  great  measure,  at  our  births ;  that  our 
infancy  is  moulded  by  their  methods  and  maxims ; 
that  the  first  tendencies  of  our  minds  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  direction  they  give  to  them  ;  and  that  it  is 
in  a  great  measure  the  pride  and  emulation  of  our 
youth  to  gain  their  commendation  and  regard ;  I 
cannot  think  I  have  chosen  my  part  ill,  in  deter- 
mining to  dedicate  to  them  a  great  portion  of  my 
labours.  The  scheme  of  education  is  usually  first 
considered  in  every  endeavour  to  reform  the  manners 
of  an  age.  But  I  look  upon  this  as  only  watering 
the  root  of  the  tree ;  while  such  labours  as  have  in 
view  the  improvement  of  the  female  world,  reach  to 
the  very  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil  itself,  and 
render  it  more  kindly  and  productive. 

What  led  me  to  this  subject,  was  an  account  I 
received,  a  clay  or  two  ago,  from  a  correspondent  in 
town,  who  is  always  on  the  watch  for  any  sudden 
growth  of  idle  opinions  that  have  novelty  enough  to 
seduce,  and  speciousness  enough  to  betray.  He  tells 
me  of  a  claim,  just  set  up  by  some  pretty  theorists, 
about  the  rights  of  women.     Now  the  worst  of  it  is, 
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that  these  rights  of  women  involve  a  question  of 
competency  very  difficult  to  adjust.  For,  suppose 
they  prove,  ever  so  plainly,  that  the  order  of  things 
has  been  shamefully  reversed,  and  that  nature  de- 
signed that  men  should  preside  at  the  tea-table,  reg- 
ulate the  household,  and  rule  the  nursery ;  while  all 
the  offices  of  state,  and  business  of  commerce,  should 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  ladies ;  yet  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  make  unreasonable  men  come 
into  these  suitable  arrangements,  till  they  could  ac- 
quire strength  enough  to  strip  us  of  our  usurpations, 
confirmed  to  us  by  such  long  prescription,  and  such 
ancient  prejudices. 

As  if,  however,  a  violence  of  this  nature  was  ac- 
tually intended  us,  I  find  some  very  spirited  lamen- 
tations, in  a  treatise  that  was  handed  about  at  our 
female  society  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  pernicious 
neglect  of  all  muscular  exercises  at  our  female 
boarding-schools  ;  so  that  it  is  plain  how  little  the 
fair  author  agrees  with  Mons.  Rousseau  on  that 
head,  who  thinks  that  "  the  empire  of  woman  is  the 
empire  of  softness,  of  address,  of  complacency.  Her 
commands  are  caresses ;  her  menaces  are  tears." 

In  this  clamour  about  rights,  my  friend,  the  pro- 
jector, has  contrived  to  make  himself  heard  ;  and  is 
actually  on  the  point  of  finishing  the  draft  of  a  new 
system  of  female  education,  on  a  basis  of  justice, 
nature,  and  truth.  He  has  favoured  me  with  an 
abridgment  of  his  plan,  which  I  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  our  society,  till  my  neighbour  Blunt,  and 
some  of  our  married  men  of  the  old  school,  began  to 
draw  in  their  horns ;  and  Mr.  Barnaby,  the  church- 
warden, gave  the  table  such  a  resolute  blow,  that  the 
echo  was  raised,  three  tumblers  were  shattered,  and 
a  general  shock  was  given,  of  so  unusual  a  violence 
in  our  society,  that  it  seemed  like  an  earthquake,  or 
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the  return  of  chaos.  And  my  curate  could  not  close 
his  mouth  upon  a  very  fine  Colchester  oyster,  for  the 
space  of  half  a  minute. 

My  friend,  the  projector,  lays  down  a  regular 
course  of  discipline  for  the  week,  in  which  nothing- 
seems  neglected,  that  can  fit  his  fair  students  to 
shine  in  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military  depart- 
ments. 

Monday. — In  the  morning,  being  all  equipped  in 
buff  jackets  for  the  occasion,  they  will  take  their  les- 
sons in  fencing,  to  bring  their  muscles  into  play  after 
the  repose  of  Sunday.  The  forenoon  will  be  em- 
ployed in  their  different  studies,  according  to  their 
different  destinations.  Some  will  be  exercised  in 
logic  and  polemic  divinity ;  some  will  be  lectured  in 
litigation  and  forensic  oratory  ;  and  others  will  be 
instructed  in  fortification  and  gunnery.  The  evening 
will  be  dedicated  to  athletic  exercises  and  games, 
among  which  the  Pyrrhic  dance  must  never  be 
omitted ;  in  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  the 
young  ladies  will  be  armed  with  swords  of  box. 

Tuesday. — Tins  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  polite  arts. 
There  will  be  models  in  each  kind  exhibited  for  the 
direction  of  their  respective  talents  and  geniuses ; 
care  being  taken  to  select  such  as  are  calculated  to 
fill  their  conceptions  with  the  sublime  and  noble.  A 
Hercules,  or  Gladiator,  are  to  be  preferred  to  a 
Venus  or  a  Niobe  ;  and  the  soft  graces  of  a  Titian  or 
a  Guido,  must  give  place  to  the  bolder  designs  of  a 
Michael  Angelo  or  a  Salvator  Rosa.  So,  in  music, 
those  compositions  which  inspire  grand  and  lofty 
ideas,  will  exclude  such  as  soothe  and  enervate ;  and 
a  march,  or  an  Indian  Avar-song,  will  be  esteemed 
above  any  pastoral  or  melting  strains  whatever.  To 
blow  the  horn,  will  be  considered  as  a  first-rate  ac- 
complishment in  this  branch.  * 
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Wednesday. — Mathematics,  algebraic  questions,  and 
chemistry,  shall  be  the  objects  of  this  day.  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  first,  their  ambition  shall  always 
be  pointed  towards  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
the  discovery  of  perpetual  motion.  By  the  energies 
of  their  minds  also,  we  may  possibly  come  at  the 
solution  of  that  question  which  so  puzzled  the  monks 
some  ages  ago  ;  namely,  how  many  square  inches,  in 
the  regions  below,  might  suffice  for  all  the  souls 
that  were  there  lodged,  so  as  for  each  ghost  to  have 
elbow-room?  By  their  efforts  in  chemistry,  we 
shall  not  despair  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  ingredients  of  Medea's 
kettle. 

Thursday. — Classical  reading  will  take  its  turn 
this  day,  in  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  great- 
est female  names  of  antiquity  are  to  be  constantly 
held  up  to  view.  Such  as  Semiramis,  Sheba,  Tha- 
lestris,  Penthesilea,  and  Camilla;  the  contemplation 
of  which  will  give  them  the  spirit  of  ancient  hardi- 
hood, and  teach  them  their  own  strength.  It  is 
proper  also  that  the  young  ladies  drop  their  own 
names  of  Maria,  Dorothea,  &c,  and  adopt  those  of 
Sappho,  Erinna,  Demophila,  Cleobulina,  Corinna, 
Telesilla,  Aspasia,  Lastthemia,  Axiothea,  Hippar- 
chia,  Cornelia,  Sempronia,  Polla,  Argentaria,  Corni- 
ficia,  and  Sulpitia. 

Friday. — This  day  will  be  divided  between  poetry, 
oratory,  and  the  polite  languages.  In  poetry,  the 
lyric  will  be  preferred  for  its  tire  and  irregularity  ; 
unless,  perhaps,  the  feminine  verse,  which  consi-ts 
of  thirteen  syllables,  be  judged  more  favourable  to 
female  volubility,  which  it  will  be  the  object  of  this 
institution  to  promote.  Thus  has  Mr.  Pope  thought 
proper  to  make  Camilla  "  fly  o'er  th'  unbending  corn  " 
with  a  longer  train  of  syllables  than  an  ordinary  per- 
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son,  to  give  dignity  to  her  stride,  and  spring  to  her 
activity.  Their  principal  subjects  will  be  chosen 
with  a  view  to  the  terrible  and  sublime  ;  such  as  the 
burning  of  Persepolis,  the  labours  of  Hercules,  the 
discoveries  of  Achilles,  the  murder  of  Orpheus,  the 
spells  of  Medea. — In  oratory,  the  vehemence  of 
Demosthenes  will  be  chiefly  commendable,  into  which 
they  may  throw  as  much  of  the  spleen  of  the  satirist 
as  they  please ;  taking  care  always  to  be  sufficiently 
long  ;  for  which  reason  we  shall  recommend  to  their 
imitation  those  British  senators  only,  who  can  per- 
sist for  four  hours  together.  The  living  languages  will 
be  eminently  useful  to  our  fair  disciples,  in  exercis- 
ing their  organs  so  variously,  that  the  most  rattling 
and  tremendous  words  will  give  them  no  pain  in  the  ut- 
terance ;  and  by  being  thus  enabled  to  multiply  sound, 
and  ring  changes  on  the  same  idea,  they  may  fill  up 
every  interval  of  conversation,  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  male  impertinence. 

Saturday. — Must  be  left  whole  for  political  in- 
quiry. The  conduct  of  persons  in  power  will  be  rig- 
orously canvassed  ;  and  such  as  have  brought  the 
nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  shall  be  burned  or  be- 
headed in  effigy.  A  rigid  discipline  shall  be  main- 
tained to-day ;  and  something  will  be  saved  to  the 
institution  in  the  banyan  beverage  of  black  broth 
and  onions. 

Sunday — Devout  exercises  will  constitute  the 
business  of  to-day.  Two  by  two  they  shall  march  to 
church  twice  a  day,  suffering  their  lines  to  be  broken 
by  no  Sunday  cavaliers  ;  nobly  asserting  the  wall,  as 
the  most  powerful,  and  not  claiming  it  as  the  weak- 
est. In  the  evening,  their  ardour  will  be  called  forth 
on  disputed  points ;  in  the  course  of  which,  if  any 
quarrel  take  place,  the  decision  of  it  will  be  post- 
poned till  Monday  morning. 
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My  friend  has  said  a  great  deal  more  on  each 
day's  employment ;  but  the  limits  of  my  paper  oblige 
me  to  content  myself  with  mentioning  only  the  most 
remarkable  particulars.  He  dwells  much  on  the 
necessity  of  making  an  entire  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  their  dress,  which  he  wishes  to  be  rendered  as 
expedite  as  possible,  and  compatible  with  the  fullest 
play  of  their  muscles  and  proportions;  and  those 
who  are  destined  to  military  lives  are  to  be  arrayed 
like  the  "jlorentes  cera  catervce"  or  brazen  troops  of 
Camilla.  In  the  article  of  food,  the  firmest  aliments 
and  those  which  throw  in  the  greatest  nourishment, 
should  in  all  cases  be  preferred.  And,  according  to 
him,  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening  repast,  should 
all  consist  of  solid  meat,  or  marrow  puddings,  diluted 
with  home-brewed  ale,  or  stout  October. 

Tea  is  entirely  banished  from  his  ideal  republic, 
as  only  fit  to  please  the  masculine  effeminacy  of  male 
housewives.  He  makes  it  a  great  point,  that  their 
games  should  be  the  most  athletic  and  robust ;  such 
as  wrestling,  coits,  cricket,  hop-scotch,  and  hunt  the 
devil  to  Highgate. 

Whether  our  projector  will  ever  bring  this  lauda- 
ble plan  to  bear,  is  yet  a  doubt  with  me,  notwith- 
standing the  fondness  of  the  age  for  novelties  and 
inversions.  I  am  sure,  however,  my  friend  will  put 
forth  all  his  might,  in  a  cause  which  he  has  so  much 
at  heart. 

As  his  plan  is  to  be  laid  very  broad,  he  has  formed 
a  club  of  Bill-of-Rights  Women,  who  have  drawn 
up  a  Magna  Charta,  or  Gliarta  Foresta,  which  they 
propose  to  send  to  the  heads  of  the  nation,  by  whom 
if  they  be  not  weighed  as  they  could  wish,  they  will 
throw  into  the  lighter  balance  the  sword  of  Brennus. 
For  my  own  part,  being  an  old  man,  and  somewhat 
timorous,  I  do  not  enter  into  this  ingenious  plan  with 
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all  the  warmth  it  may  deserve.  I  have  been  so 
long  used  to  love  my  countrywomen  in  their  usual 
forms,  that  I  do  not  like  to  hazard  any  change.  Nor 
am  I  sure  they  would  be  gainers  by  the  promotion, 
or  I  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  become  of  their 
party,  out  of  pure  love  and  veneration.  I  am  a 
friend  to  the  sense  of  that  ancient  epigram,  which 
represents  the  naked  Venus  as  more  formidable  than 
Pallas  with  her  shield  and  buckler. 

My  mother  is  decidedly  against  the  scheme,  and 
raises  her  voice  above  her  usual  tones  in  speaking 
about  it.  She  reminds  me,  that  Rome,  for  the  old 
lady  is  more  of  a  classic  than  she  desires  to  be 
thought,  was  rescued  from  two  imminent  catas- 
trophes by  the  blandishments  of  her  sex ;  alluding 
to  the  story  of  Coriolanus's  wife  and  mother,  who 
turned  that  exasperated  chief  from  his  fatal  purpose 
by  their  tears  and  entreaties  ;  and  that  of  the  Sabine 
ladies,  who  reconciled  by  the  same  means  two  furi- 
ous armies,  on  the  point  of  falling  upon  each  other. 

I  shall,  however,  wait  till  I  see  the  effects  of  my 
correspondent's  plan,  before  I  declare  myself  more 
decidedly  about  it ;  and  shall  remain  in  tranquil  sus- 
pense till  I  see  a  regiment  of  female  dragoons,  and 
a  woman  in  armour  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  show.  We 
are  much  afraid  that  a  few  of  these  spirited  female 
adventurers  will  claim  to  be  admitted  into  our  club. 
For  some  of  our  old  bachelors,  who  pique  themselves 
greatly  upon  their  gallantry,  would  be  very  much 
chagrined  at  being  forced  upon  a  refusal.  Mr.  Bar- 
naby,  the  church-warden,  who  is  a  very  plain  speaker 
upon  all  occasions,  and  very  jealous  of  the  credit  of 
our  society,  raised  the  echo  three  times  about  it  last 
night,  and  paid  a  guinea  for  declaring,  with  a  tre- 
mendous oath,  that  he  would  never  give  up  the  ex- 
clusive,  unalienable,   hereditary   right   of  wearing 
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breeches,  which  he  conceived  £o  be  transmitted  to  us 
through  as  long  a  line  of  ancestry  as  any  privilege 
we  enjoy,  and  as  sacred  as  our  property  and  our 
lives.  Hut  I  will  venture  to  break  in  upon  Mr.  Bar- 
naby's  harangue,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  little 
story,  which  some  of  my  readers  may  be  pleased 
with. 

One  of  the  latest  European  travellers  to  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  South  America,  as  he  pursued  his  jour- 
ney along  the  famous  river  of  Orelana,  in  the  country 
of  Amazonia,  came  up  with  an  old  man  who  was 
employed  in  catching  tortoises.  He  put  many  ques- 
tions to  him,  and  found  him  very  communicative  and 
full  of  information.  Among  other  anecdotes,  he  ob- 
tained from  him  the  following :  In  the  centre  of  the 
mountains  of  Guiana,  lived  a  nation  of  Cougnontain 
Secouima,  (women  without  husbands,)  who  had  sep- 
arated themselves  entirely  from  men,  and  went  about 
in  armed  troops.  Though  they  admitted  the  males 
among  them  once  a  year,  yet  they  abstained  from 
forming  any  attachments ;  and  it  was  one  of  their 
most  sacred  and  inviolable  laws,  that  new  connec- 
tions should  be  made  at  every  fresh  intercourse  with 
our  sex.  The  offspring,  if  male,  was  sent  to  the 
father,  to  be  educated  by  him ;  if  female,  it  was 
brought  up  by  the  mother.  The  favourite  ornament 
of  these  female  warriors  was  a  certain  green  gem, 
which  they  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  other 
side  of  a  river  called  the  Black  River  ;  and  hither 
the  young  women  of  quality  used  to  repair  every 
month  in  armed  bodies,  in  search  of  this  decoration 
of  their  ears  and  wrists. 

It  happened  on  a  certain  day,  as  some  of  the 
flower  of  the  Amazonian  maidens  were  out  on  this 
errand,  they  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  Indian  youths, 
who  were  going  on  an  embassy  to  a  neighbouring 
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tribe.  The  young  men  were  so  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  these  adventurers,  that  they  immediately 
laid  at  their  feet  a  part  of  the  presents  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  for  the  purposes  of  their  commis- 
sion. The  desire  of  pleasing  each  other  soon  became 
mutual,  and  grew  so  rapidly,  that  the  next  day  they 
joined  in  building  little  temporary  cottages  on  the 
spot.  Every  month  they  met  together  at  the  same 
place,  where  the  strictest  decorum  was  preserved. 
The  women  slept  always  in  separate  lodgings  ;  their 
heads  reposing  on  their  bucklers,  and  their  feet 
covered  with  the  fleeces  of  the  lama,  the  presents  of 
their  lovers.  The  youths  also  assisted  them  in 
gathering  the  green  gems,  and  were  delighted  with 
the  occupation  of  decorating  their  persons  and  their 
arms  with  the  costliest  they  could  find.  At  every 
fresh  meeting  they  brought  with  them  the  plumage 
of  green  parrots  for  their  helmets,  and  chains  of  lion's 
teeth  for  their  necks  and  wrists  ;  not  forgetting  to 
load  themselves  with  presents  of  fish  and  venison, 
and  fruits  of  the  fairest  kinds,  such  as  guavas,  bana- 
nas, pomegranates,  and  pine-apples.  By  the  force 
of  these  assiduities,  they  obtained  a  promise  from 
the  female  warriors,  to  choose  them  for  their  tempo- 
rary husbands,  when  the  time  should  arrive  which 
was  appointed  by  the  laws  of  the  Amazonian  state 
for  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 

This  moment  at  length  came,  and  their  tender 
engagements  were  faithfully  performed.  The  short 
interval  allowed  them  was  passed  in  the  fondest 
endearments ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  the 
terrible  order  for  separation  was  issued,  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  rattling  of  their  spears  against  their 
corselets,  and  such  funereal  shouts  as  it  was  their 
custom  to  raise  in  sorrow  for  departed  friends.  They 
took  a  final  leave  of  each  other,  never  to  meet  again 
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but  in  the  land  of  souls.  The  male  pledges  of  their 
loves  were  senl  back  to  their  fathers;  and  the  females 
were  brought  up  by  their  mothers  for  the  supply  of 
the  commonwealth. 

It  so  happened,  that,  in  the  course  of  some  sixteen 
years,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  very  tribe  to 
which  these  Indians  belonged,  and  the  nation  of  the 
Amazons.  After  many  desperate  encounters,  and 
a  great  deal  of  bloodshed,  the  men  proved  an  oxer- 
match  for  the  women,  burned  and  laid  waste  their 
country,  and  advanced  towards  their  last  town  with 
minds  prepared  to  avenge  their  fallen  associates. 
The  little  devoted  capital  was  thrown  into  terrible 
consternation  ;  the  air  was  filled  with  the  shrieks 
of  helpless  virgins  miserably  murdered  by  their  own 
mothers,  to  save  them  from  the  bloody  hands  of  an 
exasperated  enemy. 

In  the  midst  of  this  cruel  disorder,  one  of  those 
very  women  who  had  been  made  mothers  in  the 
amorous  adventure  with  the  Indian  youths,  was  in- 
spired by  her  guardian  spirit  with  a.  thought  that 
saved  the  remnant  of  her  countrywomen.  Gathering 
together  all  she  could  muster  of  her  comrades,  who 
had  shared  in  the  expedition  after  the  green  gems, 
she  made  a  short  harangue,  full  of  the  most  touching 
remonstrances,  on  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  all 
measures  of  resistance ;  and  besought  them  vehe- 
mently to  try  what  the  force  of  nature  might  do  for 
them,  and  the  tender  pleadings  of  those  bosom 
recollections  which  their  presence  must  awaken  in 
the  minds  of  their  former  lovers.  Scarcely  had  she 
finished,  when,  actuated  by  a  common  spirit,  with  a 
shout  that  ran  along  the  mountains  in  ominous  echoes, 
they  all  threw  away  their  targets  of  canes,  and  their 
half-moon  bucklers,  and  rushed  out  with  naked 
breasts  to  meet  the  enemy.     The   novelty  of  the 
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sight  arrested  for  some  moments  the  march  of  the 
Indians.  A  solemn  silence  prevailed  ;  taking  advan- 
tage of  which,  the  forlorn  females  raised  their  voices, 
and  called  upon  their  temporary  husbands,  and  the 
sons  of  their  pleasures  and  their  vows,  repeating 
their  names,  and  reminding  them  of  the  crowns  of 
parrots'  feathers,  and  all  the  pledges  of  their  former 
loves. 

As  these  Indians  were  originally  a  Peruvian 
colony,  they  had  inherited  a  portion  of  that  softness, 
and  humanity  of  character,  which  distinguished  that 
tranquil  race.  When  they  beheld  the  offspring  of 
that  tender  rencounter,  and  those  breasts  which  they 
had  pressed  so  often  with  fond  delight,  their  heads 
fell  upon  their  bosoms,  and  their  axes  dropped  from 
their  hands ;  they  rushed  forwards,  and  embraced 
with  enthusiasm  their  wives  and  their  mothers,  and 
spared  for  their  sakes  the  remains  of  the  Amazonian 
nation.  Admonished  by  this  event,  these  warrior 
women  relinquished  their  bows  and  their  spears,  and 
resolved  in  future  to  trust  more  to  their  weakness 
than  their  strength,  to  their  tears  than  their  arrows, 
to  their  extended  arms  than  to  their  half-moon  buck- 
lers, to  their  soft  bosoms  than  their  adamantine 
corselets.  And,  whatever  imposing  travellers  may 
relate,  there  are  no  more  such  people  to  be  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Guiana. 
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No.  10.     TUESDAY,  APRIL  10. 


Stultitia plerumque  exitio  est. 
Foolery  is  often  fatal. 
"TO    THE    REV.    SIMON   OLIVE-BRANCH. 

April  2,  1792. 

"  SIR, 

"Your  great  predecessor,  The  Spectator,  lias 
noticed  the  custom,  even  in  his  time  an  ancient  one, 
of  distinguishing  the  first  day  of  the  present  month 
by  the  practice  of  what  has  always  been  called 
1  making  April  fools.'  It  is  his  idea,  that  the  pleasure 
we  feel  from  this  exercise  of  our  understanding  is 
nothing  more  than  a  self-satisfaction,  which  is  excited 
in  our  bosoms  by  the  discovery  of  another's  disparity. 
Such  a  pride,  however,  one  should  be  tender  of  con- 
demning too  widely,  lest,  on  examination,  it  should 
be  found,  in  some  shape,  or  with  some  modification, 
at  the  bottom  of  most  of  our  great  exertions  and 
great  achievements.  Yret  this  pride,  when  it  can 
triumph  in  the  overthrow  of  a  person  unprepared, 
can  construe  simplicity  into  ignorance,  and  be  con- 
tent with  such  equivocal  proofs  of  superiority  as  the 
successes  of  artifice  and  untruth,  must  be  of  a  very 
ordinary  and  unproductive  kind.  In  its  higher  de- 
grees, it  is  cruel ;  in  its  lower,  contemptible. 

"  How  it  has  happened  that  a  particular  day  has 
long  been  appropriated,  though  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively, to  the  exercise  of  this  amusement,  and 
why  the  first  of  April  was  destined  to  that  purpose, 
I  leave  to  the  investigation  of  antiquaries  ;  hazarding 
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only  one  conjecture,  that,  at  some  very  remote  period, 
the  worshippers  of  the  goddess  Folly,  the  idlers  and 
witlings  of  the  world,  in  imitation  of  other  heathens, 
established  this  anniversary  celebration  of  their  deity ; 
and  perhaps  some  analogy  may  be  traced  between 
the  sacrifices  of  the  ancients,  and  the  offerings  which 
Folly's  votaries  continue  to  heap  before  her  altar  on 
this  her  high  festival.  Nay,  though  the  heathen  sys- 
tem of  theology  is  long  since  exploded,  this  deity 
finds  her  power  over  the  world  by  no  means  on  the 
decline.  And  while  Venus  is  no  longer  invoked  by 
our  bells,  while  pickpockets  forget  their  obligations 
to  Mercury,  and  Neptune  is  neglected  even  on  his 
own  element,  Folly  has  splendid  temples  in  every 
city,  priests  in  every  family  ;  and  whole  hecatombs 
of  human  victims,  if  you  allow  the  expression,  swell 
the  honours  of  her  red-letter  day. 

"  What  led  me  into  this  train  of  thought  was  an 
accidental  visit,  which  I  paid  yesterday,  to  an  old 
acquaintance,  formerly  a  domestic  in  the  family  of 
my  grandfather,  and  by  him  established,  above  forty 
years  ago,  in  a  little  shop,  where  he  has  found  means 
to  acquire  a  decent  subsistence.  When  but  a  boy, 
as  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  he  was  esteemed  an 
oddity  by  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  always  had  a 
strong  propensity  to  little  mischievous  exploits.  He 
would  stalk  through  the  churchyard  at  night,  wrapped 
in  a  tablecloth ;  he  would  hide  the  maid's  shoes, 
blacken  his  face  to  frighten  the  children,  and  grease 
the  strings  of  the  chaplain's  violin.  Indeed,  my 
grandfather,  though  he  had  a  regard  for  the  boy,  was 
at  length  obliged  to  discard  him,  for  fastening  his 
grand-aunt  Anna  Maria's  lappet  to  the  chair,  while 
she  sat  at  dinner,  to  her  utter  confusion  as  soon  as 
she  attempted  to  quit  her  place. 

"  I  found  him  in  the  little  apartment  behind  his 
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shop,  with  a  large  book  open  before  him,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  have  been  writing;  and  on  the  back 
of  which  was  lettered,  nol  unaptly,  as  will  appear 
from  what  follows,  Day-Hook. 

"  lie  observed  that  he  had  been  just  bringing  up 
his  accounts  to  the  close  of  yesterday  j  but  added, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head,  '  How  unlucky  it  is,  it 
should  have  happened  on  a  Sunday  ! — I  shall  be 
below  par  this  year. — I  believe  I  may  say  without 
vanity,'  said  he,  seeing  me  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
understand  him,  '  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
parish  who  makes  so  many  fools  as  myself.  Why, 
Sir,  I  have  averaged,  for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
thirty  fools  per  annum ;  and  it  would  have  been 
more,  but  for  that  plaguy  gout  which  confined  me 
last  spring. — Ah !  it  was  a  great  loss  to  me.  I  had  not 
a  single  fool,  except  my  apothecary's  apprentice, 
whom  I  sent  to  the  upper  end  of  Islington  to  get  me 
some  genuine  pantilum  pulverosum  ; — but  then,  the 
year  before  was  a  plentiful  year,  a  very  plentiful 
year.  Do,  Sir,  let  me  read  you  my  -journal  for  the 
first  of  April  in  that  year.'  I  assented  ;  he  put  on 
his  spectacles,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

'  1st  April,  1790. — Got  up  early  this  morning,  to 
prepare  for  business — Sally  still  a-bed — Flung  the 
watchman  a  shilling  out  of  the  window,  to  rap  at 
my  door,  and  cry  fire — Sally  started  up  in  a 
fright,  overturned  my  best  wig,  which  stood  in  the 
passage,  and  ran  into  the  street  half  naked.  Was 
obliged  to  give  her  a  shilling,  to  quiet  her. 

1  Ten  o'clock. — Sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Plume,  the  un- 
dertaker, telling  him  that  my  neighbour  old  Frank 
Fuz,  who  was  married  on  Monday  to  his  late  wife's 
step-daughter,  had  died  suddenly  last  night — Saw 
six  of  Plume's  men  go  in,  and  heard  old  Fuz  very 
loud  with  them. 
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'  Invited  all  our  club  to  dine  at  deputy  Dripping's, 
and  invited  him  to  dine  with  alderman  Grub,  at 
Hampstead. — N.B.  The  alderman  is  on  a  visit  to 
his  son-in-law  in  Kent. 

'  Twelve  o'clock. — Received  an  order,  in  the  name 
of  a  customer  in  Essex,  for  six  pounds  of  snuff,  to 
be  sent  by  the  coach — Snioked  the  bite,  and  kicked 
the  messenger  out  of  the  shop. — N.B.  Not  catch 
old  birds,  &c. 

'  One  o'clock. — Afraid  Sally  would  play  some  trick 
upon  me  in  dressing  my  dinner ;  so  went  to  get  a 
steak  at  a  coffee-house — Chalked  the  waiter's  back 
as  he  gave  me  my  change. — N.B.  Two  bad  shil- 
lings. 

'Asked  an  old  woman  in  Cheapside,  what  was  the 
matter  with  her  hat? — She  took  it  off;  and  while 
I  was  calling  her  April  fool,  a  boy  ran  of  with  my 
handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

'  Tapped  a  Blue-school  boy  on  the  shoulder,  and 
asked  what  he  had  got  behind  him?  He  an- 
swered, A  fool — The  people  laughed  at  this.  I 
did  not  see  much  hi  it. 

1  Three  o'clock.  Sent  Sally  to  the  Tower,  to  see  a 
democrat ;  carried  the  key  of  the  cellar  with  her, 
and  spent  me  half-a-crown  in  coach-hire. 

'  Gave  Giles,  my  shopman,  a  gloss  of  brandy,  which 
he  took  for  a  glass  of  wine.  Giles  unable  to  at- 
tend shop  the  next  day.' 

"  I  readily  prevailed  on  my  old  acquaintance  to 
give  me  a  copy  of  this  diary,  on  my  promising  to 
transmit  it  to  you.  It  was  with  more  difficulty  I 
drew  from  him,  that  his  neighbour  Fuz  never  from 
that  day  bought  any  more  tobacco  at  his  shop ;  and 
that,  two  days  afterwards,  he  received  a  letter  by 
post,  from  his  Essex  customer,  threatening  him  with 
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an  action  for  assaulting  his  servant,  and  ordering  him 
to  furnish  his  bill  immediately.  That  the  club  had 
scut  him  to  Coventry;  and  that  he  had  lost  deputy 
Dripping's  interest  for  the  office  of  church-warden,  to 
which  he  then  aspired. 

"  But,  to  quit  my  old  acquaintance  and  his  diary, 
even  this  custom,  Sir,  absurd  as  it  is,  will  afford  the 
moralist  a  topic  of  useful  instruction.  The  danger 
of  credulity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  over-caution  on 
the  other,  may  be  inferred  from  the  exploits  of 
an  April-day  fool-maker.  The  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced will  find  this  one  day,  within  the  circle  of 
their  own  acquaintance,  no  bad  sketch  of  the  world 
as  it  is  every  day,  and  in  every  age.  Much  decep- 
tion, much  falsehood ;  everybody  suspicious  of  his 
neighbour,  and  everybody  more  ready  to  join  in  the 
shout  of  triumph  at  an  instance  of  successful  imposi- 
tion, than  to  unite  in  detecting  and  punishing  the 
deceiver.  The  practical  professor  of  this  honourable 
art  too,  if  he  have  any  sense  remaining,  may  take  a 
useful  hint,  that,  however  successful  he  may  be,  he 
is  open  to  the  same  imposition  from  his  more  skilful 
brethren  ;  and  that  ridicule,  when  it  falls  on  him, 
will  fall  with  augmented  force.  At  all  events,  that 
this  contemptible  and  vulgar  talent,  though  in  season 
but  for  a  day,  may  produce  most  lasting  effects ;  and 
that  a  friend  may  be  lost,  and  an  enemy  created,  by 
the  momentary  triumph  of  ill-founded  pride  and 
bastard  humour.  "Octayius." 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Octavius  was  read  at  our  so- 
ciety, and  judged  worthy  of  admission.  Mr.  Bar- 
naby  and  Mr.  Blunt  made  some  trifling  objection-. 
which  were  soon  overuled  by  Mr.  Allworth.  I  was 
tempted  almost  myself  to  enter  a  clause  in  favour  of 
those   industrious  mechanics,  Avhose  turn  to  be  witty 
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comes  round  only  once  a-year.  I  own,  it  lias  some- 
times given  me  a  sensible  pleasure  to  contemplate, 
among  the  petty  triumphers  of  this  one  day,  those 
worthy  gentlemen  who  have  served  as  butts  all  the- 
other  364.  The  muddy-headed  part  of  society,  or 
what  Lucian  calls  the  iraxelg  tCjv  uv&puttuv  must  be 
kept  in  good-humour  with  themselves,  or  they  will 
not  proceed  with  cheerfulness  and  activity  in  the 
duties  of  life  which  they  are  destined  to  fulfil.  I 
think,  therefore,  that,  in  regard  to  this  description  of 
men,  there  is  a  degree  of  injustice  and  impolicy  in 
discountenancing  their  jokes,  and  in  refusing  to  open 
our  gates  to  them  for  twelve  hours,  while  we  sport 
without  scruple  on  their  manors  as  long  as  it  is  con- 
venient. 

I  am  very  easy  myself  in  this  particular ;  and,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  dignity  and  interests  of  my  call- 
ing, the  whole  parish  might  try  their  wit  upon  me, 
so  long  as  the  effects  of  it  were  confined  to  the  first 
of  April.  And  I  think  there  would  be  no  great  fear 
of  their  lasting  much  longer,  as,  for  want  of  Attic 
salt,  these  jokes  do  rarely  keep  above  a  day.  I  am 
a  voluntary  martyr  to  the  facetiousness  of  an  old 
maid-servant,  who  acts  in  quality  of  housekeeper,  at 
every  return  of  this  Saturnalia.  For  these  twenty 
years  she  has  regularly  sent  us  up  a  pie  with  noth- 
ing but  the  crust ;  and  my  mother  and  myself  as 
regularly  fall  to,  as  if  we  had  set  our  hearts  upon 
this  part  of  the  dinner  alone.  If  she  should  ever 
throw  up  this  long-established  custom,  which  she 
holds  by  a  sort  of  charter, we  should  feel  much  cha- 
grined at  the  disappointment,  and  regard  it  as  one  of 
those  ominous  lapses  of  time,  in  which  some  cement 
is  loosened,  or  some  prop  succumbs,  to  warn  us  of 
the  ruin  of  the  fabric  of  life. 

Yet,  although  this   holiday  humour  may,  I  thinkr 
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be  fairly  allowed  to  a  certain  description  of  persons, 
whose  play  is  innocent,  and  whose  jokes  are  power- 
less, yet  it  is  a  dangerous  engine  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  malice  enough  to  meditate  mischiefs, 
and  wit  enough  to  render  them  successful.  In  such 
a  ease,  however,  the  victor  has  nothing  but  a  laugh 
to  support  him,  and  the  vanquished  has  nothing  to 
shame  him,  unless  truth  and  unsuspicion  can  do  it. 
It  is  in  fact  in  this  instance,  a  disgrace  to  be  tri- 
umphant, and  an  honour  to  be  defeated.  Yet  the 
mere  momentary  feelings  of  the  parties  are  not  alone 
to  be  considered  ;  for,  as  my  correspondent  observes, 
very  solid  mischiefs  may  frequently  result  from  this 
meretricious  mirth.  I  have  seen  an  amiable  woman 
seriously  disordered  by  the  false  alarm  it  has  occa- 
sioned her ;  and  many  a  very  manly  mind  has  been 
disqualified  for  the  business  of  the  whole  day  before 
him,  by  some  dreadful  intelligence  at  his  entrance 
into  the  breakfast-room.  But,  besides  all  this,  it  is 
ever  a  dangerous  thing  to  tamper  with  truth  ;  and 
however  good-natured  our  meaning  may  be,  the  habit 
may  take  root  in  the  most  diminutive  trifles,  and 
may  gain  upon  us  under  the  cover  of  various  denom- 
inations and  excuses,  till  it  usurps  a  leading  in- 
fluence on  our  conduct  and  deportment. 

There  is  surely  something  sacred  in  simplicity ; 
and  no  well-constituted  mind  can  bear  to  abuse  it. 
To  one  of  this  make,  it  is  like  leading  the  blind  into 
the  ditch,  to  foster  the  mistakes  of  a  person  in  order 
to  oppress  him  with  ridicule.  The  world,  with  its 
disappointments,  is  quick  enough  in  wearing  away 
the  sanguine  and  ingenuous  bloom  of  our  thoughts, 
which  we  bring  with  us  at  first  into  the  commerce 
of  mankind.  Let  us  leave  it  therefore;  untouched 
as  long  as  we  can,  and  reverence  ft  as  a  testimony 
that  does  honour  to  our  nature,  and  the  original  con- 
stitution of  our  minds. 
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Ipse  ordo  annalium  mediocriter  nos  retinet  quasi  enumerations  fas- 
torum  ;  at  viri  s&pe  excellentis  ancipites  variique  casus  habent  ad- 
mirationem,  expectationem,  ketitiam,  molestiam,  spem,  timorem. 

CICERO. 

Annals,  by  their  very  nature,  can  interest  us  but  little  more 
than  almanacs;  but  the  changes  and  distresses  in  the  life  of 
an  excellent  character,  raise  in  our  bosoms  admiration,  ex- 
pectation, joy,  sorrow,  hope,  fear. 

It  is  a  common  custom  with  me,  when  my  mother 
is  gone  to  bed,  to  take  up  some  entertaining  book 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  order  to  steal  my  mind 
from  the  weight  of  this  undertaking,  which  other- 
wise would  so  oppress  my  brain  that  I  should  not 
be  able  to  take  my  due  rest.  For  there  is  a  sort  of 
tenacity  in  one's  thoughts,  that  makes  them  adhere 
to  what  they  have  been  exercised  upon,  in  spite  of 
one's  self;  just  as  iron  which  has  been  rubbed  upon 
a  loadstone,  is  drawn  towards  it  with  a  greater  force 
of  attraction. 

The  other  night,  feeling  myself  in  the  predica- 
ment I  have  been  describing,  I  took  up  the  first  book 
that  offered  itself,  which  happened  to  be  a  volume 
of  Tacitus.  It  opened  itself  at  that  passage  which 
is  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Julius  Agricola,  where 
the  author  pours  forth  his  feelings  in  that  pious  apos- 
trophe, and  sums  up,  in  a  few  sentences,  all  that  is 
great  or  amiable  in  the  human  character.  There  is 
something  in  these  unbought  testimonies  of  genuine 
praise,  that  reaches  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
simple  lookers-on  ;  and  I  always  feel  that  I  have  this 
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advantage  over  the  parties  themselves,  thai  whereas 
they  can  have  but  a  Bingle  object  of  admiration  or 
gratitude,  I  can  venerate  and  admire  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  feel  a  double  portion  of  Bensibility 
and  delight 

This  is  one  among  the  main-  reasons,  which  ren- 
tier biography  the  most  agreeable  kind  of  reading 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  business  of  History  to  trace, 
through  a  long  succession  of  events,  the  remote  re- 
lations of  cause  and  effect,  to  mark  the  different 
gradations  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  to  hold  out 
to  man  (he  humiliating  lesson  of  national  vicissi- 
tude. But  Biography  is  studious  of  finding  out  the 
paths  which  lead  to  our  finest  sensibilities,  and.  by 
acquainting  us  with  the  dome-tie  transactions,  in- 
troducing us  to  the  private  hours,  and  disclosing  to 
us  the  secret  propensities,  enjoyments,  and  weak- 
nesses of  celebrated  persons,  increase  our  sympathy 
in  proportion  to  our  intimacy  with  the  object  held 
up  to  us.  and  heighten  our  curiosity  wit.h  the  touches 
of  affection  and  interest 

Even  in  the  contemplation  of  characters  eminently 
flagitious,  from  this  close  inspection  afforded  us  by 
the  minuteness  of  biography,  we  feel  a  gloomy  sort 
of  satisfaction,  in  witnessing  their  moments  of  re- 
morse and  sorrow,  and.  as  the  heart  is  rarely  aban- 
doned to  total  depravity,  in  tracing  out  those  solitary 
features  of  humanity,  which  save  the  blank  and  hope- 
less extinction  of  all  virtue.  But  if  tin1  character 
held  up  to  our  view  be  such  as  to  call  forth  our  love 
and  admiration,  our  ardours  and  sympathies  are  ex- 
cited  with  so  much  the  greater  vehemence,  as  they 
are  accumulated  upon  one  object,  like  the  rays  of 
the  sun  collected  into  a  focus.  Nothing  is  more 
pleasing  than  thus  to  gain  a  distinct  and  steady  view 
ot  those  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  caught  only  a 
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transient  glimpse,  through  the  medium  of  history, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  contending  objects  ;  to  be  able 
in  a  manner  to  erect  for  our  favourite  hero  a  sepa- 
rate altar,  and  to  offer  up  at  his  shrine  peculiar  ado- 
ration and  appropriate  honours. 

The  advantages  of  biography  in  a  moral  view  are 
no  less  apparent.  Vov.  as  our  sympathies  are  more 
strongly  excited  when  our  attention  is  drawn  to- 
wards a  single  object,  than  in  the  more  cursory  and 
crowded  prospects  of*  human  actions,  in  the  same 
proportion  i-  the  simple  and  narrow  course  of  biog- 
raphy more  capable  of  aiding  the  cause  of  virtue, 
than  the  more  extended  and  ostentatious  plan  of 
historical  composition. 

Our  respect  for  biography  is  still  further  increased, 
when  we  consider  that  a  prevailing  taste  for  it  is 
-o!ii<;  indication  of  the  good  dispositions  of  an  age, 
as  it  argues  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  general  ad- 
miration of  virtuous  excellence.  u  Virtutes  undent. 
temporibus  optime  eHti.iua.utar  quibus  faeiUimi  gig- 
nuntur."  "  Virtues  have  most  credit  given  to  them 
in  that  age  which  is  most  fertile  in  producing  them." 
But  these  advantages  do  not  of  necessity  arise  out 
of  biography,  but  depend  entirely  upon  its  proper 
management  and  cultivation.  Its  faire-t  opportu- 
nities arid  noblest  designs  may  be  defeated  and  Lost, 
by  a  neglect  of  those  rules  and  principles  to  which 
it  should  ever  confirm,  or  without  a  competent  share 
of  genius  and  penetration.  The  choice  of  incidents, 
the  development  of  character,  the  arrangement  of 
matter,  the  harmony  of  colouring,  the  seasonable 
introduction  of  subordinate  actors,  and  the  due  gra- 
dation of  importance  bestowed  upon  them,  are  essen- 
tials in  this  species  of  composition  greatly  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  capacities  ;  and  the  delicacy 
and  difficulty  which  attends  it  have  been  signally 
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proved  in  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  mould  into  an  interesting  and 
impressive  form  the  memoirs  of  a  very  virtuous  and 
wise,  though  partial  and  austere  character  of  the 
present  age. 

What  at  first  view  may  appear  to  be  a  consider- 
able advantage  in  the  nature  of  biographical  writings, 
may  ultimately  prove  a  source  of  much  inconvenience. 
The  exemption  to  which  it  seems  entitled  from  the 
graver  and  chaster  rules  of  history,  has  caused  many 
to  abuse  this  indulgence,  and  to  fall  into  the  ex- 
treme of  irregularity  and  licentiousness.  They  have 
thought  it  enough  to  scrape  together  a  loose  and  un- 
digested mass  of  anecdotes,  without  attending  to  the 
great  points  of  arrangement  and  colouring.  They 
have  heaped  a  pile  of  facts  together,  without  troub- 
ling themselves  to  observe  if  they  united  in  their 
conclusions.  So  that  the  reader  is  at  last  abandoned 
to  his  own  unaided  judgment  and  undecided  opin- 
ions, unable  to  reconcile  the  multifarious  collection 
of  contradictory  elements  and  incongruous  parts. 

It  is  true,  the  varieties  of  every  man's  conduct, 
when  viewed  at  different  times,  and  under  different 
circumstances,  present  an  unaccountable  medley  to 
the  superficial  observer ;  but  such  as  study  human 
nature  attentively,  and  examine  deeply  into  the  mo- 
tives and  spirit  of  human  actions,  discover  a  latent 
order  and  analogy  in  these  contradictory  appear- 
ances, and  perceive  that  the  same  passions  of  the 
human  breast  produce  very  different  effects  and  phe- 
nomena in  different  situations,  while  the  springs  and 
principles  are  still  the  same  ;  and  that  we  still  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  the  same  ends  and  gratifications, 
while  we  frequently  change  our  modes  of  pursuit, 
and  adopt  various  and  even  opposite  means,  as  ex- 
pediency or  humour  directs. 
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To  make  up  a  perfect  whole,  and  to  afford  the 
mind  an  opportunity  of  deducing  those  general  con- 
clusions on  which  it  is  ever  so  fond  of  reposing,  to 
unfold  the  leading  principles  of  action  in  the  char- 
acter under  contemplation,  and  to  single  out  those 
facts  and  incidents  which  exhibit  the  principal  ob- 
ject in  the  fullest  point  of  view,  is  the  proper  task 
of  biography ;  our  respect  for  which  is  heightened 
by  thus  considering  its  extent  and  importance  ;  and 
we  cannot  but  allow  that  it  exercises  a  great  portion 
of  taste  and  imagination,  and  combines  the  excel- 
lences of  robust  and  solid  parts,  with  those  which 
spring  from  brilliant  capacities  and  delicate  percep- 
tions. 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  remark  with  what  advan- 
tage this  spirit  of  biography  will  sometimes  enter 
into  the  plan  of  history,  the  most  attractive  and  ani- 
mated parts  of  which  are  often  those  partial  delinea- 
tions of  select  and  favourite  characters,  where  the 
vehemence  of  admiration  overcomes  the  general 
sobriety  and  equal  tenour  of  historical  representa- 
tion ;  and  the  heat  of  the  writer's  bosom  prevails 
above  the  ceremony  of  rules,  and  shows  itself  in 
bold  and  enthusiastical  touches  of  extraordinary 
splendour. 

These  hints  upon  the  nature  and  rules  of  biogra- 
phy, came  from  my  friend  Mr.  Allworth's  mouth,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  our  society,  where  the  conversa- 
tion happened  to  turn  upon  that  subject ;.  and  as  they 
appeared  to  be  judicious,  I  put  them  together  as 
well  as  I  could  remember  them,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  my  readers.  I  certainly  have  often  felt  the 
truth  of  my  friend's  observation,  in  reading  some  of 
our  best  histories.  I  love  those  genuine  passages,  in 
which  the  dignity  of  the  historian  gives  way  to  the 
feelings  of  the  man,  and  the  heart  conspires  witli 
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the  head  in  the  eulogy  or  vindication  of  a  great  and 
virtuous  character.  This  will  only  be  permitted, 
however,  to  a  grave  and  weighty  historian  ;  nor  in- 
deed will  these  partial  hursts  have  much  effect  upon 
the  reader,  unless  they  be  contrasted  with  the  gen- 
eral abstinence  and  equability  of  the  whole.  This 
remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  our  countryman 
David  Hume  ;  and  I  challenge  any  person  of  sensi- 
bility to  contemplate  the  portraits  he  has  drawn  of 
the  dukes  of  Montrose  and  Ormond,  and  the  lords 
Strafford  and  Ossory,  without  feeling  their  spirits 
raised  almost  to  rapture  and  enthusiasm.  The  orig- 
inal intention  of  this  excellent  historian,  to  write 
only  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  has  given  to  his  work 
those  lively  dashes  of  biography,  which  have  greatly 
contributed  to  render  it  so  popular  and  interesting. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  there  existed  a  greater  rage 
for  biography,  than  at  the  present  moment.  I  can- 
not, however,  help  considering  it  as  grossly  prosti- 
tuted, when  I  see  it  rendered  a  vehicle  for  profligate 
examples,  or  the  purposes  of  scandal  and  abuse. 
The  memoirs  of  impure  females,  of  pelits-maitres 
and  buffoons,  which  are  every  day  poured  in  upon 
us,  will  in  the  end,  I  fear,  bring  discredit  upon  this 
species  of  writing ;  and  it  will  be  considered  as  an 
honour  to  go  out  of  life  without  getting  into  print. 
Thus,  in  another  century,  instead  of  containing  a 
list  of  British  worthies,  biography  will  be  the  sink 
of  British  infamy ;  and  all  that  our  great  men  will 
aspire  to,  will  be  the  negative  renown  of  escaping 
the  bookseller's  shop,  and  of  giving  up  the  ghost 
without  being  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 

I  live  in  hopes  that  the  peaceful  tenour  of  my  life 
will  put  me  out  of  all  danger  ;  and  on  that  account 
am  disposed  to  congratulate  myself  very  much  upon 
the  obscurity  in  which  I   have   lived.     I  must  not, 
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however,  depend  too  much  upon  this  obscurity  ;  for 
I  observe  that  many  of  my  fellow-subjects,  who  have 
never  been  spoken  of  while  they  lived,  have  made 
a  great  noise  by  their  deaths,  and  have  gone  off  with 
an  explosion  like  an  air-gun. 

About  half  a  year  ago  died  Mr.  Stentor,  my  clerk, 
who  had  held  his  post  under  a  succession  of  rectors 
for  the  space  of  fifty  years.  I  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  rake  up  sufficient  matter  concerning  him, 
to  make  a  solitary  rural  distich  for  his  tombstone ; 
but  Mr.  Crossbones  the  sexton,  had  hardly  put  him 
into  his  grave,  before  he  produced  a  neat  little 
duodecimo  history  of  his.  life,  with  a  very  sleek  and 
comely  portrait,  a  motto  from  the  hundreth  psalm, 
and  a  very  handsome  dedication  to  the  Rev.  Simon 
Olive-Branch. 

It  would  be  well  enough  if  this  biographical 
mania  could  be  confined  to  such  harmless  subjects  ; 
but  I  am  informed  by  my  correspondent  in  town, 
that  many  of  those  lives  which  used  to  be  bought 
of  a  crier  in  the  street  for  a  half-penny  the  day 
after  an  execution,  will  now  cost  you  two-and-sixpence 
at  a  reputable  bookseller's  shop.  I  am  assured  also 
that  an  evening  lecturer  in  town  is  engaged  in  a 
work  which  is  to  be  called  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Eminent  Swindlers,  &c,  or  the  Young  Gentle- 
man's Pocket  Companion,  with  all  the  smart  sayings 
and  gallantries  of  those  brave  youths,  and  their 
portraits  at  full  length,  executed  by- the  most  cel- 
ebrated artists  in  the  kingdom. 

Some  little  time  ago,  as  my  correspondent  reports, 
there  lodged,  within  a  few  doors  of  St.  Sepulchre's 
church,  a  biographical  genius,  who  lived  three  years 
very  comfortably  on  the  death  of  his  friends,  till, 
having  lost  his  credit  with  the  booksellers,  and  in 
consequence  all  means  of  livelihood,  by  the  recovery 
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of  an  old  unci*',  whose  life  and  death  he  had  already 
put  into  their  hands,  he  took  the  heroical  resolution 
of  killing  himself,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  family; 
and  I  am  told  his  memoirs  have  already  apprenticed 
out  his  eldest  son  to  an  undertaker. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Allworth's,  who,  in  regard 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  may  be  said,  like  the  travel- 
ler in  the  fable,  to  blow  hot  and  cold  upon  them 
with  the  same  breath,  whose  expressions  pinch  like 
the  frost,  and  whose  charity  drops  like  the  dew — 
I  say,  it  is  an  observation  of  his,  that  the  cant  of 
biography  is  growing  so  broad  and  commonplace, 
and  mankind  are  so  ambitious  of  generalizing  their 
conduct  to  one  common  standard  of  depravity,  that 
we  shall  soon  buy  ready-made  lives  in  our  shops,  as 
the  village  landlord  first  purchases  a  human  likeness, 
and  then  determines  between  Admiral  Keppel  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  I  hardly  think  I  should 
outrage  this  remark  of  my  excellent  friend,  if  I  were 
to  carry  it  a  little  further,  and  observe  that  even  the 
brute  creation  might  be  comprehended  in  this  general 
extension  and  simplification  of  the  biographical  plan. 
The  heads  and  particulars  of  the  life  of  an  ass,  main- 
tain a  sort  of  parallelism  with  that  of  a  modern 
adventurer,  and  might  run  as  follows  : — 

How  he  was  born  in  an  obscure  village  in  York- 
shire, and  was  christened  Jack. 

How  his  youth  was  spent  in  play,  &c. 

How  he  became  very  wild,  as  he  came  to  years  of 
discretion. 

How  he  formed  some  bad  connections,  and  saw 
many  troubles. 

How  he  ran  away  with  a  young  gipsy-wench. 

How  he  came  up  to  London,  and  found  many  rich 
relations. 

How  he  forsook  the  gipsy-wench,  and  carried 
about  a  market-girl  to  all  the  public  places. 
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How  he  made  a  great  noise,  and  kicked  up  a  great 
dust. 

How  he  took  part  in  many  dirty  occupations. 

How  he  changed  sides  like  the  Vicar  of  Bray. 

How  he  became  callous  to  all  correction. 

How  successful  he  was  in  haranguing  the  popu- 
lace, and  commanding  attention. 

How  he  was  loaded  with  more  employment  than 
he  could  bear. 

How  he  raised  his  hopes  to  the  woolsack. 

How  he  was  promised  a  stall  for  his  brother,  and 
the  Order  of  the  Thistle  for  himself;  and  how  he 
was  turned  out  of  place  without  any  provision. 

How  he  was  bribed  to  hold  his  tongue  by  a  lady 
in  the  straw. 

How  he  lay  in  clover  for  three  years. 

How  he  grew  very  amorous,  and  how  the  queen's 
zebra  was  talked  of. 

How  he  was  bought  and  sold  by  people  in  power. 

•  How  he  put  on  a  lion's  skin,  and  grew  very  formid- 
able. 

How  he  turned  tail,  on  being  pulled  by  the  ears. 

How  he  sat  upon  thorns. 

How  he  was  turned  out  of  place,  fell  again  into 
obscurity,  died,  and  left  all  he  possessed  among  his 
natural  children. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  of  to-day  with  a  little 
conversation  in  the  shades  below,  between  a  modern 
biographer  and  a  kennel-scraper,  in  imitation  of  Mr. 
Fontenelle's  fourth  dialogue  between  Anacreon  and 
Aristotle. 

BIOGRAPHER. 

I  never  should  have  imagined  that  a  vile  kennel- 
scraper  could  have  the  effrontery  to  compare  his 
occupation  on  earth  to  the  dignified  task  of  the 
biographer. 
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KENNEL-SCRAPER. 

You  make  a  great  bustle  about  the  dignity  of  a 
biographer ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  on 
what  circumstance,  except  the  Greek  origin  of  your 
name,  you  can  found  your  claim  to  superiority. 

BIOGRAPHER. 

I  desire,  Sir,  first  of  all,  to  know  what  pretensions 
your  office  on  earth  has  given  you  to  challenge  an 
equal  honour  with  a  man  who  has  employed  his 
talents  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  man- 
kind. 

KEXNEL-SCRAPER. 

The  point  of  utility  I  can  very  boldly  assert ;  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  blush  in  your  presence,  if  the  dig- 
nity of  our  trades  be  made  the  question.  I  think, 
Sir,  Avith  submission,  that  my  old  nails  and  broken 
horseshoes,  are  discoveries  as  valuable  to  the  world, 
as  those  scraps  and  shreds  of  immorality,  imperti- 
nence, and  prostitution,  you  were  so  earnestly  em- 
ployed in  collecting.  Is  it  not  of  more  consequence 
to  the  community  that  one  industrious  man  gets  his 
bread  in  peace,  than  that  fifty  names  and  follies 
should  be  supported  by  the  pains  of  the  biographer  ? 
And  as  to  dignity,  I  maintain  that  to  rake  up  the 
trash  and  rubbish  of  a  noisy  fellow's  history,  and  wait 
14)011  his  memory  backwards  and  forwards,  from  the 
gaming-house  to  the  brothel,  is  the  most  degrading 
office  in  the  world  ;  and  sooner  than  have  any  hand 
in  such  a  business,  I  would  have  them  both  immersed 
a  whole  day  in  the  most  pestilential  abyss  in  his 
Majesty's  three  dominions. 

BIOGRAPHER. 

You  make  no  distinctions  between  the  different 
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orders  and  degrees  in  which  biographers  may  be 
classed.  Your  intellect  is  as  muddy  as  your  occu- 
pation. You  will  not  surely  rank  yourself  with 
Plutarch,  and  with  geniuses  of  a  similar  order  in  our 
own  country. 

KENNEL-SCRAPER. 

Pardon  me,  Sir ;  my  business  was  always  to  sep- 
arate and  select.  I  wish  to  be  understood  to  speak 
only  of  the  latest  biographers.  I  have  a  very  proper 
respect  for  those  great  men  to  whom  you  allude  ; 
and  I  observe  that  they  have  enough  for  themselves, 
to  keep  as  distant  from  you  as  possible  ;  for,  in  yon- 
der meadow,  covered  with  the  bloom  of  the  ama- 
ranth, and  intercepted  with  amber  streams,  I  can  dis- 
cern the  venerable  Plutarch,  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
heroes  and  philosophers,  who  strive  with  each  other 
in  their  testimonies  of  Gratitude  and  esteem. 


No.  12.     TUESDAY,  APRIL  17. 


— Est  mollis  jlamma  medullas 
Interea,  et  taciturn  v'ivit  sub  pectore  vulnus. 

VIRG.   JEN.  iv.  66. 

A  gentle  fire  she  feeds  within  her  veins, 
Where  the  soft  god  secure  "in  silence  reigns. 

DRYDEX. 

My  good-natured  readers  will  pardon  me  if  some- 
times I  discover  the  vanity  of  a  gray-headed  man  in 
speaking  of  these  papers,  which  I   consider   in  a 
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manner  as  my  grandchildren.  When  I  take  my 
usual  saunter  in  our  little  filbert-walk,  before  our  old 
lady  summons  me  to  breakfast,  I  am  tempted,  I  own, 
to  make  a  comparison  between  the  gradual  opening 
of  my  plan  in  these  essays,  and  the  lively  progress 
of  vegetation  at  this  cherishing  time  of  the  year. 
The  same  kindling  influence  which  unfolds  the  bud, 
and  spreads  out  the  blossom,  seems  also  to  impart  a 
sort  of  growth  to  my  fancy,  and  to  fructify  within 
me  every  germ  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  affec- 
tion. 

Now  turning  from  the  wintry  signs,  the  Sun 

His  course  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run, 

And,  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  chariot  drove 

Through  Taurus,  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  Love; 

Where  Venus  from  her  orb  descends  in  showers, 

To  glad  the  ground,  and  paint  the  fields  with  flowers; 

When  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  appear, 

And  buds  that  yet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear 

Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe  the  year; 

Till  gentle  heat,  and  soft  repeated  rains, 

Make  their  green  blood  to  dance  within  their  veins ; 

Then,  at  the  call  embolden'd,  out  they  come, 

And  swell  the  gems,  and  burst  the  narrow  room. 

FLOWER    AND    THE    LEAF. 

Without  these  physical  aids  of  fine  weather,  and 
the  sort  of  renovation  which  the  spring  seems  to 
produce  in  me,  I  do  not  know  how  such  a  little  frosty 
old  fellow  as  myself  could  ever  find  sufficient  anima- 
tion in  his  bosom  to  give  my  fair  countrywomen  a 
chapter  upon  love.  It  is  almost  impossible,  indeed, 
amidst  this  universal  "  passion  of  the  groves,"  when 
every  feathered  songster  is  warbling  out  his  sweet 
pain,  and  every  sprig  is  conscious  of  the  double 
weight  of  some  newly- wedded  pair — it  is  almost  im- 
possible, I  say,  for  a  heart  that  is  disengaged  from 
low  pursuits  and  pleasures,  not  to  yield  to  these  gen- 
tle sympathies  and  gay  emotions.     It  was  at  this 
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season  of  the  year,  when  the  honeysuckle  sends  forth 
new  shoots,  and  the  bosom  new  desires  ;  when  the 
passions  feel  a  fresh  impulse  towards  their  object, 
and  the  ivy  embraces  the  elm  anew  ;  that  my  mother 
used  to  make  her  strongest  efforts  to  persuade  me 
to  marry. 

That  the  Olive-Branch  family  should  become  ex- 
tinct after  me,  was  a  thought  which  she  never  could 
dwell  upon  without  uneasiness ;  and  I  really  would 
have  married  fifty  times  over,  to  have  spared  her 
this  pain,  but  that  my  little  pinched-up,  mummy-like 
figure  would  never  let  me  think  of  matrimony  with- 
out shame  and  confusion.  Besides  which,  after  my 
poor  friend  Eugenio's  death,  after  he  had  breathed 
out  on  my  breast  his  last  hope  and  his  last  sorrow, 
all  my  care  and  assistance  were  wanting  to  console 
the  virtuous  Amelia,  who  survived  her  lover  about 
ten  years,  and  then  died  a  virgin,  in  purest  faith,  and 
thought,  and  act,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

For  these  reasons  I  used  to  avail  myself  of  the 
same  subterfuge  which  was  used  by  the  philosopher 
Thales,  who,  when  his  mother  pressed  him  to  marry, 
would  excuse  himself  for  a  length  of  years,  by  alleg- 
ing that  he  was  yet  too  young,  till,  after  turning  a 
critical  corner  in  life,  he  suddenly  shifted  his  ground, 
and  maintained  that  he  was  now  too  old  to  think  of 
it.  By  these  evasions  I  gained  leisure  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  the  chaste  Amelia,  during  the 
course  of  ten  years.  And  whatever  tenderness  min- 
gled itself  in  our  intercourse  and  correspondence,  it 
was  borrowed  from  the  soft  recollection  of  Eugenio, 
which  cast  over  it  a  sombre  and  refracted  light,  like 
that  which  remains  to  the  world  after  the   sun  has 

a0£il£^12£iit^  - .._      _ . 

I  never  could  prevail  on  myself  to"open~the  little 
packet  which  Eugenio  had  put  into  my  hands,  till 
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the  denth  of  Amelia,  when  my  thoughts  could  rest  on 
no  other  object  but  the  loves  of  this  gentle  pair  ;  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  void  and  craving  in  my  mind, 
which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  names  and  the  sentiments  of  my  poor  young 
friends.  This  looked  most  like  conversing  with  them, 
and  has  always  been  a  balm  to  my  spirits,  which  I 
would  not  have  foregone  for  any  pleasures  or  prefer 
ments  the  world  could  offer  me.  Since  I  am  become 
old,  these  letters  are  still  the  lecture  I  most  delight 
in.  Oftentimes,  in  reading  them,  I  stretch  out  my 
hand  to  find  Eugenio's,  and  take,  off'  my  eyes  to  meet 
the  blue  languish  that  used  to  beam  from  those  of 
Amelia. 

Now,  then,  since  the  worms  have  preyed  upon 
what  was  mortal  of  these  tender  friends,  and  no 
heart  remains  but  my  own,  to  beat  at  the  recollection 
of  their  sorrows,  I  shall  take  out  from  my  parcel  the 
letters  which  have  passed  between  them,  and  single 
out  such  as  I  think  will  give  most  entertainment ; 
hoping  that  they  will  meet  with  some  sympathizing 
bosoms  even  in  this  shallow  age,  and  moisten  the 
cheeks  of  some  of  my  female  readers,  in  honour  of 
faithful  love  and  virtuous  calamity. 

As  to  those  vulgar  spirits  whose  time  is  spent  in 
the  gross  amusements  of  the  town,  or  those  dull 
plodders  whose  hearts  are  stuffed  with  peddler  prin- 
ciples and  mean  cares,  or  those  pigmy  politicians 
who  have  fritted  away  their  feelings  with  puzzle  and 
chicane,  I  tell  them  fairly,  whenever,  in  turning  their 
eyes  over  one  of  my  papers,  they  encounter  the  name 
of  Eugenio,  to  lay  it  down  as  no  concern  of  theirs ; 
for  there  is  something  mysterious  in  love,  as  there  is 
also  something  sacred  in  its  sufferings,  by  which  they 
are  veiled  over  in  the  presence  of  the  uninitiated 
and  profane  ; — it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  find 
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a  tender  bosom  which  has  a  true  feeling  and  concep- 
tion of  the  pangs  or  the  pleasures  of  this  generous 
passion. 

I  shall  give  these  letters  to  the  public,  as  nearly 
as  I  can,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were 
written.  The  following  one  seems  to  have  been 
composed  just  after  the  false  news  had  been  received 
of  the  death  of  the  young  gentleman  in  the  East 
Indies,  to  whom  Amelia  had  been  long  promised,  but 
for  whom  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever  felt  more 
than  a  great  regard. 

"  MY    DEAREST    AMELIA, 

"  It  has  of  late  become  a  part  of  my  plan  of  conduct 
to  prevent  a  too  great  elation  or  depression  under  cir- 
cumstances of  joy  or  sorrow,  by  sometimes  forcing 
my  thoughts,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  on  subjects  which 
stand  opposed  to  the  actual  state  of  things  around 
me.  At  this  moment  I  ought  to  be,  and  really  feel 
myself,  one  of  the  happiest  beings  that  walk  upon 
the  earth,  since  I  am  loved  by  one  of  the  fairest  and 
worthiest.  And  yet  forgive  me  if  sometimes  I  steal 
a  few  minutes  from  the  happiness  that  will  ever 
accompany  the  thought  of  the  sweet  avowal  you 
made  me  yesterday,  to  devote  them  to  a  melancholy 
subject,  which,  though  the  foundation  of  all  my  joys, 
does  yet  continue  to  tinge  them  with  a  sombre  sort 
of  colouring.  The  subject  I  mean,  is  the  death  of 
the  poor  youth  who  had  been  taught  to  expect,  at  his 
return  from  a  long  and  perilous  expedition,  the 
greatest  compensation  this  life  could  yield  him — the 
hand  of  Amelia.  And  yet  how  could  the  hand  of  Ame- 
lia have  made  him  happy,  without  that  heart  which 
Amelia  tells  me  was  never  his  ? — A  truth  but  lately 
known  to  herself,  and  too  late  discovered  by  half  the 
females  who  receive  the  professions  of  their  lovers. 

VOL.    XXXV.  9 
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If,  however,  his  own  passion  were  great  as  he  de- 
clared  it.  gracious  God  !  how  great  must  have  been 
his  wanl  of  thy  merciful  consolations  to  soften  the 
seeming  severity  of  thy  decree  !  How  heavy  the 
sentence  must  have  appeared  to  him,  which  robbed 
him  even  of  the  gloomy  comfort  of  straining  his  last 
looks  on  his  dear  Amelia,  and  of  locking  up  her 
hand  within  his  own  in  the  struggle  of  death,  as 
if  to  perpetuate  so  sweet  a  property  beyond  the 
grave ! 

"  The  other  night  a  dream  presented  him  to  me 
in  the  moment  of  his  dissolution  ;  and  I  thought  I 
heard  him  sigh  forth  these  words — 'Farewell,  dear 
Amelia !  alas  !  how  bitter  it  is  to  die  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  thee  !  Death  itself  would  be  sweet  in 
your  society  ;  but  since  I  am  never  to  see  thee  again 
with  these  mortal  eye?,  my  spirit  shall  seek  thee  over 
the  wide  sea,  and  present  thee  with  a  purer  homage 
when  dismantled  of  this  fleshy  encumbrance.'  When 
I  awoke,  I  found  my  pillow  bedewed  .with  my  tears, 
which  I  thought  a  sufficient  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  departed  rival ;  and  turning  myself  about,  went 
again  to  sleep,  when,  by  a  strange  perverseness  of 
my  fancy,  I  imagined  myself  in  the  same  situation 
in  which  I  had  before  pictured  the  poor  Horatio. 
Methought  I  too  died  at  a  distance  from  Amelia, 
though  no  sea  was  betwixt  us  ;  and  somehow  or  other 
I  seemed  to  have  a  confused  notion  that  Horatio  was 
in  existence,  and  in  perfect  health.  The  agitation 
which  this  occasioned  within  me  soon  broke  through 
my  sleep,  and  I  awoke  in  terrible  perturbation. 

"  After  this  I  resolved  to  go  to  sleep  no  more,  but 
lay  many  hours  awake,  cheering  my  brain  with  the 
prospect  of  that  happiness  I  am  soon  to  taste  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  my  beloved  Amelia.  I 
pictured  to  myself  our  little   cottage  ;  stocked   our 
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farm  with  horses,  cows  and  poultry ;  made  a  variety 
of  agricultural  arrangements  ;  and  employed  a  full 
hour  in  forming  a  little  collection  of  books,  such  as 
I  knew  would  engage  my  Amelia  to  sit  with  me 
often  in  my  hours  of  reading  and  study. 

"  Ah  !  when  will  these  happy  times  come  !  Some- 
thing at  my  heart  tells  me  this  delay  is  dangerous. 
Why  must  we  give  up  a  precious  month  of  our  lives 
to  an  idle  punctilio  ?  Time  is  so  apt  to  traverse  and 
overthrow  the  petty  schemes  and  gay  promises  of 
life,  that  I  tremble  at  giving  him  such  latitude  to 
work  his  mischiefs  in ;  and  yet,  what  a  sorry  calcu- 
lator am  I,  who  am  a  being  destined  to  eternity,  and 
can  yet  be  so  anxious  about  a  little  month !  Let  it 
comfort  us,  sweet  girl,  to  think  that  so  dread  an  en- 
gine as  Time,  is  in  the  hands  of  one  that  is  the  re- 
warder  of  virtue,  and  the  protector  of  innocence. 
Adieu." 

I  shall  here  drop  my  little  history  for  some  time, 
which,  however,  I  shall  resume  and  drop  again  by 
starts,  till  my  readers  are  tired  of  myself  and  my 
friends.  After  treating  of  the  pathos  of  love,  some 
general  rules  for  the  direction  and  control  of  this 
passion,  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  ;  and 
yet,  perhaps,  there  is  no  concern  of  life  in  which 
rules  are  of  less  avail.  For  so  silent  and  impercepti- 
ble are  the  attacks  of  love,  that  we  are  always  half 
overcome  before  we  are  sensible  of  our  danger.  In 
this  conflict,  too,  our  reason  will  often  prove  an  arrant 
deserter ;  and  when  we  come  to  muster  our  forces, 
we  find  our  principal  dependence  already  gone  over 
to  the  enemy.  The  only  real  security  in  circum- 
stances so  delicate  and  dangerous,  consists  in  the 
general  seasoning  of  a  good  education,  and  the  early 
influence  of  virtuous  models  and  examples.     When, 
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by  long  habits  .and  due  preparation,  her  judgment 
and  taste  are  rectified,  and  a  kind  of  poise  given  to 
her  humours  and  affections,  a  young  woman  comes 
forth  ready  disciplined  to  encounter  the  trials  of  her 
sex;  and  the  impertinence  of  flattery  will  provoke 
the  pride  of  her  understanding,  as  much  as  the  soph- 
istry of  seduction  will  shock  the  rectitude  of  her 
principles. 

In  a  future  paper  the  female  reader  may  expect 
smne  rules  from  Miranda,  who  has  already  shown 
her  zeal  in  the  cause  of  her  sex,  tending  to  establish 
some  criteria  by  which  true  love  may  be  distin- 
guished from  false  love.  At  present  there  is  only 
room  for  a  very  pretty  little  poetical  contribution, 
the  author  of  which,  whoever  he  be,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  in  our  filbert-walk  in  Northamptonshire. 
Those  who  admire  the  well-known  poem  beginning 
with  "  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,"  will  not 
despise  the  efforts  of  this  kind  contributor. 

WINTER. 

Stern  Winter,  though  thy  rugged  reign 
Chills  the  pale  bosom  of  the  plain, 
And  in  deep  sighs  thy  hollow  blast 
Tells  me  the  happy  hours  ai-e  past 
That  saw  meek  Spring  her  blossoms  rear, 
And  lead  along  the  infant  year; 
Thy  thickening  glooms,  and  leafless  tree, 
Have  charms  for  Emma  and  for  me. 

And  though  the  light-wing' d  breeze  no  more 
Wafts  the  rich  sweets  of  Summer's  store, 
Though  Autumn's  scene  no  more  beguiles, 
My  cot  is  warm,  and  Emma  smiles. 
Then,  Winter,  come !  thy  storms  and  rain 
Beat  on  this  happy  roof  in  vain: 
The  shivering  blast,  and  leafless  tree, 
Have  charms  for  Emma  and  for  me. 

Then  what  avail  thy  wind  and  storm, 
That  Nature's  withering  face  deform, 
If  Fancy's  brisk  and  sportive  lay, 
Awake  to  Pleasure's  willing  sway; 
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If  the  quick  jest  and  lively  song, 
Bid  the  slow  night  move  blithe  along? 
For  then  thy  glooms,  and  leafless  tree, 
Have  charms  for  Emma  and  for  me. 

Thus,  when  the  bloom  of  youth  is  dead, 

And  Fancy's  frolic  hours  are  fled, 

Tranquil,  and  free  from  passion's  rage, 

I'll  meet  the  hoary  frost  of  age. 

Then,  Winter,  come!  these  blessings  bring; 

I  sigh  not  for  the  gaudy  Spring: 

So  shall  thy  glooms,  and  leafless  tree, 

Have  charms  for  Emma  and  for  me. 


No.  13.     SATURDAY,  APRIL  21. 


—  Vestra,  inquit,  munera  vobis 
Certa  mcment,  pueri,  etpalmam  niovet  online  nemo, 

VIKG.   .en.  v.  348. 

Let  no  disputes  arise ; 
Where  Fortune  plac'd  it,  I  adjudge  the  prize. 

DRYDEN. 

It  is  a  greater  difficulty  than  the  world  may  im- 
agine, to  adjust  the  measure  of  my  thoughts  to  the 
dimensions  of  my  paper.  On  some  subjects,  I  must 
exert  great  pains  to  coax  them  out  to  the  usual 
length.  While,  on  others,  they  disdain  their  ordinary 
bounds,  and  demand  room  to  range  and  expatiate. 
Mon  esprit  ne  marche  qiC  a  son  heure,  is  I  remember, 
a  phrase  of  a  French  writer,  which  very  well  ex- 
presses the  unaccommodating  character  of  the  mind. 
I  never  could  have  imagined,  before  I  entered  upon 
my  present  career,  that  our  thoughts  could  rise  in 
this  sort  of  mutiny,  and  create  such   an  involuntary 
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confusion  in  our  minds,  as  to  disappoint  all  our  en- 
deavours towards  consistency. 

"  Man,"  I  have  somewhere  read,  "  is  not  the 
monarchy  of  reason,  but  the  democracy  of  humours  ;  " 
and  I  think,  if  we  allow  sufficiently  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  our  minds  to  the  influence  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  not  think  the  expression  ex- 
travagant. There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  sort  of 
organization  and  predisposition  necessary,  before  we 
can  write  happily  on  any  subject ;  and  whatever  we 
force  from  ourselves,  without  consulting  this  internal 
guide,  is  for  the  most  part  an  unkindly  sort  of  pro- 
duce, that  turns  to  but  little  account.  This  morning 
it  was  my  design  to  touch  upon  the  politics  of  a 
neighbouring  country,  had  I  not  been  detained  at 
home  by  a  kind  of  contrary  wind  in  the  channel  of 
my  thoughts. 

The  subject  of  biography,  to  which  last  Saturday's 
speculation  was  devoted,  has  still  a  claim  upon  me, 
as  the  limits  of  my  paper  excluded  several  observa- 
tions it  was  my  wish  to  subjoin.  I  must  yield, 
therefore,  to  this  arbitrary  humour  of  the  moment, 
and  pursue,  with  the  best  grace  I  can,  the  subject  to 
which  it  impels  me.  In  my  paper  of  Saturday,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
a  comparative  view  of  the  great  particulars  in  the 
lives  of  illustrious  men ;  from  which  extension  of 
plan,  many  new  sources  of  pleasure  and  instruction 
are  opened  in  this  species  of  writing. 

Every  object  of  curiosity  or  study  rises  in  value 
and  importance,  in  proportion  as  it  branches  out  into 
new  connections  and  analogies.  It  is  as  true  an  ob- 
servation in  respect  to  a  portion  of  knowledge,  as  a 
portion  of  matter,  that  the  more  points  it  touches, 
the  more  closely  it  settles,  and  the  more  indissolu- 
ble it  becomes.     Thus,  nothing  is  more  clear,  both 
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in  science  and  morality,  than  that  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  is  supplied  with  the  means  of  com- 
paring, its  judgment  is  improved  and  strengthened, 
and  its  fund  of  knowledge  enriched,  not  with  loose 
and  miscellaneous  articles,  but  with  compacted 
truths  and  solid  axioms.  A  mind  stored  with  this 
sort  of  intelligence,  may  be  compared  to  the  owner 
of  a  rich  and  united  territory,  where  there  is  no  in- 
tervening slip  of  dubious  land  that  can  produce 
cause  of  anxiety  to  the  owner,  or  of  litigation  to  his 
neighbours. 

It  is  the  same  with  persons  as  it  is  with  things. 
Our  judgments  are  never  good,  but  when  they  are 
furnished  from  a  great  stock  of  materials,  and  a  co- 
pious range  of  observations.  Thus,  to  estimate  and 
to  feel  the  value  of  a  great  character,  we  must  place 
it  by  the  side  of  other  great  characters  ;  and  to 
know  what  we  ought  reasonably  to  expect  from  a 
virtuous  man,  in  such  or  such  a  contingency,  we 
must  have  a  rule  in  our  minds,  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servation of  many  virtuous  men,  acting  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  com- 
parative biography  may  afford  us  great  assistance  in 
making  up  our  judgments  as  to  the  separate  char- 
acters held  up  to  our  view.  Augustus  Caesar  looks 
less  by  the  side  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  the  Czar 
Peter  himself  turns  a  little  pale  at  the  approach  of 
Alfred  the  Great.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  must  strike 
his  colours  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  is  a  head  shorter  when  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
makes  his  appearance. 

It  is  by  bringing  in  this  manner  those  who  have 
figured  in  each  other's  absence,  face  to  face,  and  by 
placing  them  at  the  same  time  before  us  in  the  cor- 
responding scenes  of  their  lives,  that  we  are  enabled 
fairly  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  to  propor- 
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tion  our  esteem  and  admiration  ;  whereas,  in  the 
successive  and  changing  prospects  which  history  pre- 
sents, the  hero  that  comes  last  into  the  field  is  al- 
most sure  of  gaining  the  completest  victory  over  us. 
Still,  however,  the  impressions  which  he  leaves, 
grow  weaker  and  weaker,  as  the  object  becomes 
more  remote  ;  and  the  fickle  lover  is  scarcely  more 
inconstant  amidst  the  various  influence  of  contend- 
ing beauty.  There  is  no  better  remedy  for  this  evil, 
than  the  mode  of  comparing  together  characters 
illustrious  in  history  ;  and  these  comparisons,  in 
general,  will  interest  and  surprise,  in  proportion  to 
the  distance,  in  the  order  of  time,  between  the  he- 
roes they  approximate.  They  are  a  sort  of  artificial 
medium,  by  the  help  of  which  we  bring  antiquity 
nearer  to  our  own  times,  and  gain  a  distincter  view 
of  those  august  forms  of  magnanimity  and  heroism 
which  history  has  preserved. 

We  may  make,  too,  some  flattering  discoveries  by 
this  proximity  of  comparison,  and  convince  ourselves 
that  in  many  instances  fancy  alone,  aided  by  a  su- 
perstitious reverence  for  past  ages,  has  magnified 
ancient  prowess  and  ancient  worth  so  much  above 
modern  excellence.  Thus,  in  these  solemn  kinds  of 
trials,  the  admirable  personages  in  modern  history 
will  often  come  forth  with  fairer  fame  and  greener 
laurels,  and  recover  what  they  have  lost  by  over- 
bearing partiality  and  pedantic  preference. 

To  these  particular  advantages  we  may  add  others 
of  a  more  general  nature.  By  the  strong  resemblance 
and  vivacity  of  such  pictures,  the  imagination  is 
heightened  and  invigorated  ;  by  what  it  opens  to  us 
of  the  analogous  constitution  of  our  minds,  our  views 
of  human  nature  are  enlarged  ;  by  the  sudden  effects 
of  coincidence  and  contrast,  our  thoughts  are  pleas- 
ingly suspended  and  relieved ;  and  by  discovering 
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the  relationship  and  sympathy  of  great  soul?,  our 
feelings  are  raised  to  rapture,  and  our  hearts  are  ex- 
panded with  delight. 

I  do  not  know  any  writer  who  has  been  more 
successful  in  the  execution  of  this  idea,  or  who  has 
hit  upon  a  juster  parallel  between  two  characters  fa- 
mous in  history,  than  a  living  author,  who  has  brought 
under  one  view  the  lives  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
Frederick  of  Prussia.  These  conquerors  are,  per- 
haps, as  much  entitled  to  our  attention  as  any  whom 
history  records,  both  on  account  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar complexions,  and  the  nature  of  the  events  which 
surrounded  them.  In  the  life  of  Philip  are  involved 
the  causes  and  beginnings  of  an  entire  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  ancient  world ;  to  the  other  is 
owing  a  more  salutary  revolution  in  the  political 
state  of  modern  Europe,  than  the  struggles  of  a 
whole  age  without  his  assistance  would  have  been 
able  to  produce. 

Something  also  appropriate  in  these  characters, 
distinguishes  them  from  the  genius  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  and  excites  in  a  particular  manner 
the  attention  of  those  who  love  to  contemplate  dis- 
positions and  qualities,  which  are  the  genuine  prog- 
eny of  human  feelings,  heightened  by  native  nobil- 
ity of  soul,  and  directed  by  a  great  and  independent 
understanding.  This  preeminence  particularly  be- 
longs to  Frederick  the  Second,  who  appears  in  a  re- 
markable degree  to  have  followed  the  counsels  of 
his  own  heart,  in  every  concern,  religious,  moral, 
and  political.  All  the  leading  measures  and  princi- 
ples of  his  administration  originated  in  himself ;  and 
the  discipline  of  his  army  was  not  more  exclusively 
the  effort  of  his  own  genius,  than  those  peaceful 
establishments  which  cast  such  lustre  on  his  reign, 
and  showed  themselves,  amidst  the    calamities  of 
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long  and  unequal  wars,  like  the  tops  of  mountains 
displaying  themselves  above  the  storm.  From  his 
attachment  to  antiquity,  there  was  bred  in  his  mind 
something  of  the  hardihood  of  earlier  times  ;  and  the 
stoical  magnanimity  of  his  end,  corresponded  with 
the  exits  of  ancient  philosophers  and  heroes. 

Philip  was  equally  distinguished  by  qualities 
peculiar  and  complexional,  and  relieved,  if  the  ex- 
pression will  be  allowed  me,  from  the  genius  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  If  Frederick  borrowed 
something  from  the  heroical  examples  of  antiquity, 
Philip  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  arts  and  strata- 
gems of  modern  policy ;  and  thus  these  two  remark- 
able men  met  half-way  in  their  career  of  glory  ; 
and,  with  their  native  and  superinduced  characters, 
exhibit  an  astonishing  resemblance.  Both  were  lovers 
of  pleasure,  and  lovers  of  money,  but  were  governed 
by  neither  ;  both  were  inventors  in  the  art  of  war ; 
both  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  general  in  the 
highest  perfection ;  and  both  were  alike  eminent  in 
arts  and  arms.  The  turn  of  their  minds  was  remark- 
ably social ;  and  both  delighted  to  lay  aside  the  en- 
cumbrance of  majesty,  and  unbend  in  familiar  con- 
versation with  their  subjects  ;  and  as  they  partook 
in  the  liveliest  manner  of  the  pleasures  of  equal 
society,  and  the  uncontrolled  commerce  of  sentiments 
and  opinions,  they  alike  considered  it  as  their  interest 
to  overthrow  the  delusions  of  superstition,  and  to 
treat  the  grave  impostures  of  philosophers  and  priests 
with  contempt  and  derision.  It  is  remarkable  too, 
that  the  private  feelings  of  both  were  embittered, 
the  one  by  Voltaire,  and  the  other  by  Theopompus 
the  Chian.  They  agreed  as  well  in  their  attachment 
to  shows,  amusements,  and  pleasures,  as  in  the  en- 
couragement they  held  out  to  useful  industry ;  and 
both  equally  signalized  themselves  by  their  activity 
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in  promoting  objects  of  public  utility,  by  their  un- 
exampled success  in  improving  their  dominions,  and 
their  extraordinary  attention  to  the  education  of  their 
subjects.  In  their  situation  with  regard  to  foreign 
powers,  the  coincidence  is  no  less  remarkable.  Yet 
there  are  points  of  difference  on  this  side  of  the 
comparison,  which  are  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  was  undoubtedly  a 
prince  of  great  honour  and  probity.  In  the  gross, 
however,  an  attentive  reader  of  the  histories  of  these 
princes  may  push  this  parallel  to  a  surprising  length, 
and  discover  such  pleasing  resemblances,  as  will 
tempt  him  to  make  similar  comparisons  of  other 
eminent  men  who  have  figured  in  modern  and  an- 
cient history. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  a  very  entertain- 
ing and  useful  book  might  be  written  on  these 
characteristical  resemblances.  Strong  touches  of 
similitude  might  be  found  between  Cromwell  and 
Pisistratus,  Richard  III.  and  Jugurtha,  Dionysius 
and  Harry  VIII. ;  Lewis  XIV.,  Augustus,  and  Alyat- 
tes  ;  Mithridates  and  Hyder  Ally ; — on  the  fairer 
side  of  the  comparison,  between  Henry  VII.  and 
Vespasian ;  between  Washington,  Timoleon,  and 
Doria ;  Andrew  Marvel,  Aristides,  and  Scipio  Nas- 
ica ;  Wolfe,  Epaminondas,  and  the  son  of  Cato  the 
younger.  The  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
last  three  heroes,  was  the  moment  of  their  deaths. 
They  all  died  in  the  lap  of  victory,  rejoicing  to  think 
that  the  last  instant  of  their  lives  should  add  a  fresh 
laurel  to  their  brows. 

This  leads  me  to  observe  another  very  solemn 
resemblance,  which  must  come  home  to  the  memo- 
ries and  the  bosoms  of  the  sensible  part  of  my  read- 
ers. The  illustrious  Earl  Chatham,  and  that  Crassus 
whom  Cicero  so  feelingly  deplores,  sealed  their  pa- 
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triotism  with  the  last  act  of  their  lives,  and  sunk  down, 
in  the  midst  of  an  awe-struck  senate,  under  the 
weight  of  their  duty  and  the  excess  of  their  exertions. 
Cicero  concludes  his  account  of  this  melancholy  event 
with  these  affecting  expressions :  "  Ula  tanquam  cyc- 
nea  fuit  divini  hominis  vox  et  oratio,  quain  quasi  ex- 
pectantes  post  ejus  interitum  veniebamus  in  curiam, 
ut  vestigium  illud  ipsum  in  quo  ille  postremum  insti- 
tisset,  contueremur;  namque  turn  latus  ei  dicenti 
condoluisse,  sudoremque  multum  consecutum  esse 
audiebainus  ;  ex  quo  cum  cohorruisset,  cum  febri 
domum  rediit,  dieque  septimo  lateris  dolore  consump- 
tus  est." — "  The  last  words  of  this  excellent  man 
were  like  the  dying  notes  of  the  swan.  At  the  news 
of  his  death,  we  repaired  to  the  senate-house,  where 
we  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  this  last  trace  of  him, 
and  almost  worked  up  our  fancies  to  the  expectation 
of  hearing  again  that  voice  which  we  had  often 
listened  to  with  delight.  This  last  effort  was  too 
much  for  the  frame  of  his  body,  winch  -laboured  un- 
der the  ardour  of  his  exertions.  He  proceeded  with 
symptoms  of  great  inward  pain,  and  the  sweat 
dropped  from  him  in  quantities  ;  after  which,  he  was 
seized  with  a  shivering,  and  returned  home  in  a  rag- 
ing fever,  which  terminated  in  his  death  at  the  end 
of  seven  days." 

Having  now  presented  my  readers  with  enough  of 
my  own  reflections  on  the  advantages  and  abuses  of 
biography,  I  shall  lay  before  them  a  letter  which 
has  been  brought  to  me  since  the  appearance  of  my 
paper  of  last  Saturday.  It  is  from  the  gentleman 
whom  I  have  already  introduced  under  the  title  of 
Projector. 

"MY    OLD    FRIEND, 

"  I  approve  so  much  of  most  of  your  ideas  on  the 
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subject  of  biography,  that  I  have  resolved  to  scheme 
a  little  upon  them ;  and  as  soon  as  the  distraction 
of  my  other  engagements  will  allow  me  a  moment's 
respite,  I  Avill  send  you  the  draft  of  a  plan,  in 
which  you  will  recognize .  many  of  your  favourite 
ideas.  I  have  started  so  many  embryos  lately,  that 
it  is  now  a  full  week,  by  my  housekeeper's  almanac, 
since  my  beard  has  been  shaved,  or  my  watch  wound 
up.  But  as  soon  as  my  diving-machine  is  finished, 
which  is  to  disclose  to  us  the  kingdoms  of  Behemoth 
and  the  great  Leviathan,  and  to  carry  my  wife  and 
children  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  I  shall  have 
leisure  to  meditate  some  scheme  of  advantage  to  the 
art  of  biography. 

"  Some  thoughts  occurred  to  me  the  other  night  in 
bed.  I  was  thinking  that  my  countrymen  might  be 
distributed  into  twelve  classes,  or  tribes ;  and  that 
for  each  of  these  classes  there  should  be  made  twelve 
little  bags,  to  answer  to  the  months  of  the  year  ;  that 
these  bags  again  should  be  divided  into  four  lots,  rep- 
resentative of  the  four  seasons  ;  and  that  in  every 
bag  there  should  be  thirty  tickets,  numbered  accord- 
ing to  the  days  of  the  month ;  that  to  each  class  also 
there  should  be  twelve  other  bags,  containing  each 
thirty  tickets.  That,  on  every  one  of  these  last 
thirty  tickets,  there  should  be  written  some  suitable 
and  natural  event,  agreeable  to  the  class  to  which  it 
belonged. 

"  With  this  apparatus,  suppose  me  sitting  down  to 
the  task  of  biography.  The  only  assistance  I  require 
is  that  of  a  little  boy  who  can  put  his  hand  into  a 
bag,  and  reckon  as  far  as  thirty  ;  so  that  the  saving 
of  labour  will  be  almost  as  one  to  a  hundred.  Sup- 
pose a  two-and-sixpenny  life  of  a  man  of  fashion  be 
wanted.  I  call  for  my  twelve  bags  belonging  to  his 
class,  which  I  shall  name,  for  distinction  sake,  Bag- 
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atelles.  I  give  my  boy  the  bag  for  January,  and 
take  the  other  bag  into  my  own  hand,  containing  the 
eventful  tickets.  He  calls  out  with  a  solemn  voice, 
'No.  13.'  I  draw  my  ticket,  and  find  on  it,  '  Rose 
at  twelve — breakfasted — took  three  turns  in  Bond- 
street — tried  on  a  pair  of  pantaloons — sat  two  hours 

with ,  while  she  thrummed  on  the  piano — dined 

at  the  Piazza — went  drunk  to  Lady  D — 's,  and  lost 
my  money  to  the  general.'  Now,  by  the  help,  of 
these  thirty  tickets,  contained  in  every  bag,  which 
may  be  transposed  and  diversified  like  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  I  can  produce  an  exhaustless  variety ; 
and  though  each  person,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
will  have  gone  through  pretty  much  the  same  proc- 
ess with  the  rest  of  his  class,  yet  the  order  and  suc- 
cession of  events  may  always  be  different.  My  wife 
prefers  getting  into  my  bag,  to  going  down  in  my 
diving-bell ;  and  my  eldest  boy,  wrho  has  just  finished 
the  Life  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  declares  he  will 
wait  till  he  is  lord-mayor  of  London,  and  then  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  by  getting  into  it  himself. 

"  Yours,  &c." 

"P.  S.  As  fast  as  the  emperors  and  kings  of 
Sweden  can  die,  I  shall  put  them  into  my  bags  ;  as  I 
shall  of  course  have  a  particular  class  for  princes, 
popes,  emperors,  czars,  chams,  kings  of  the  gypsies, 
sultans,  bashaws,  &c. 

"  The  idea  of  my  bags  is  classical,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  wind-bags  of  which 
Ulysses  talks  to  Alcinoiis  in  the  Odyssey." 
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Nunc  ego  te  in  hac  re  mihi  oro  ut  adjutrix  fies. 

TERENTIUS. 

Now,  reader,  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  to  satisfy  such  opposite 

demands. 

I  am  mightily  encouraged  in  the  prosecution  of 
my  work,  by  the  notice  that  is  taken  of  me  by  the 
ladies,  who  begin  to  favour  me  with  their  censures 
and  commendations  through  the  channel  of  a  delight- 
ful correspondence.  As  none  of  these  letters  are 
sent  to  me  with  any  limitations  or  injunctions,  I  shall 
make  no  scruple  of  laying  them  before  the  public. 

"  OLD    SIMON, 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  took  in  your  first  and  sec- 
ond papers,  but  have  since  discontinued  them.  Nor 
do  I  know  why  I  should  scruple  to  declare  to  you 
my  reasons,  since  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  countenanced 
in  them  by  all  those  ladies  who  live  in  the  great 
world,  and  have  the  true  dash  and  fire  of  fashion 
about  them.  I  tell  thee  fairly  then,  Old  Simon,  that 
thou  art  too  quakerish  and  formal  for  me  ;  and  there 
is  in  thy  manner  something  too  much  of — of — I  don't 
know  what  exactly,  but  I  believe  of  virtue. 

"I  expected  something  monstrously  wicked  and 
delightful  was  coming,  when  you  called  yourself  the 
Looker-on.  Well,  I  read  over  your  first  paper  with 
great  attention,  and  found  it  very  chaste  and  very 
dull.  But  I  made  sure  of  being  shocked  at  a  little 
in  the  second,  and  determined  to  think  of  something 
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very  frightful  all  the  while  my  maid  was  reading  it 
to  me,  that  no  double  meaning  might  escape  me. 
Betty  cried  out,  '  It's  too  bad !  it's  too  bad ! '  and 
looked  very  pleased  at  several  passages,  particularly 
when  you  talked  about  your  infant.  But  I  own  it 
was  not  wicked  enough  for  me,  and  produced  neither 
flushing  in  my  cheeks,  nor  titillation  in  my  thoughts. 
"  If  you  wish  to  sell  your  publication  among  us 
dashing  women,  you  must  let  your  humour  come 
home  to  our  business  and  bosoms,  like  those  shock- 
ing allusions  on  the  stage,  which  penetrate  the 
clouded  understandings  of  the  gods  in  the  galleries, 
and  run  through  and  through  the  delicate  part  of  the 
audience.  Adieu — Take  pains  to  become  more 
shocking,  and  perhaps  you  may  find  a  friend  in  *- 

"Belinda  Daub." 

"  P.  S.  If  you  want  any  shocking  stuff,  I  know  a 
most  impertinent  creature  of  a  man  who  will  send 
you  some  communications." 


"  REVEREND    SIMON, 

"  Your  age,  your  situation,  your  profession,  and 
your  promises,  had  all  led  me  to  expect  a  revival 
of  that  Spectatorial  humour,  in  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  there  was  most  delicacy,  wit, 
or  wisdom.  I  must  candidly  confess,  that  my  ex- 
pectations have  every  way  been  egregiously  dis- 
appointed. Instead  of  that  scrupulous  reserve,  and 
chastity  of  expression,  which  distinguished  the  la- 
bours of  your  great  predecessor,  there  is  an  uncome- 
liness  in  your  jokes,  and  an  irreverence  in  your 
raillery,  which  offends  the  chaste  ear,  and  savours 
much   of  the  theatrical   gust.     I  cannot  bear  that 
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desperate  sort  of  humour,  which,  rather  than  miss 
of  being  understood  in  all  its  points,  descends  to  be 
its  own  commentator.  Your  vessel  will  never  come 
safe  into  harbour,  if  you  make  it  thus  a  rule  to  spread 
out  your  canvas  in  all  weathers. 

"  Should  my  rude  daughter-in-law,  who  is  indeli- 
cate enough  to  doat  upon  your  style  and  manner, 
have  the  assurance  to  write  you  word  that  I  do  not 
like  to  spare  the  money  for  your  paper,  you  are  de- 
sired to  set  her  down  for  one  of  the  falsest  and  most 
impertinent  chits  on  earth.  If  I  have  discontinued 
to  take  in  your  paper,  it  is  because  I  have  chastised 
my  notions  to  a  certain  rule  of  morality  and  deco- 
rum, which  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  titillation 
of  a  rude  jest.  Forgive  me  the  sincerity  which  I 
use  towards  you,  and  believe  me  to  be 

"  Your  well-wisher, 

"  Sarah  Solemn." 


"  DEAR   MR.    SIMON, 

"  I  happened  yesterday  to  see  a  letter  on  my 
mother-in-law's  table,  directed  to  you,  which,  most 
probably,  contains  a  great  many  untruths,  especially 
if  she  speak  of  me  in  the  course  of  it ;  for  you  are 
to  know  we  have  just  had  a  most  terrible  quarrel 
about  your  paper.  I  am  very  certain  that  the  ob- 
jection she  makes  to  it  is  very  far  from  being  sin- 
cere, and  is  merely  a  cover  to  that  regard  for  her 
money  which  only  yields  to  certain  selfish  gratifica- 
tions, which  I  am  sure  she  will  never  own.  The 
other  evening,  a  tall  gentleman  in  the  militia  brought 
her  some  books,  which  she  has  kept  in  her  drawers 
among  lavender  and  rose-leaves  all  this  week ;  and 
since  she  has  been  in  possession  of  this  treasure,  she 
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has  been  very  bitter  against  what  she  calls  the  loose 
turn  of  your  papers.  The  other  day,  while  she  was 
out  on  a  visit  at  Captain  Gorget's,  I  stole  into  her 
chamber,  and,  finding  the  drawer  open,  satisfied  my 
curiosity  at  leisure. 

"  I  thought,  to  be  sure,  that  I  should  find  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  or  Gregory's  Last  Legacy 
to  his  Daughters,  or  some  such  instructive  manual ; 
when,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  discovered  that 
this  treasure,  which  had  been  preserved  with  such 
pious  care,  was  nothing  less  than  the  memoirs  of 
a  very  notorious  female,  who  has  lately  published 
her  infamy  in  several  volumes.  I  think,  therefore, 
meek  Mr.  Olive-Branch,  we  may  very  charitably 
suppose  her  objections  to  your  paper  on  the  score  of 
indelicacy,  insincere. 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  delighted  with  it,  and  have 
already  wept  over  the  urn  of  poor  Eugenio.  Alas  ! 
do  try  and  find  me  such  a  man ;  for  I  have  quite 
tired  my  imagination  with  fancying  a  young  fellow 
after  his  mould,  and  myself  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion. Poor  comfort !  unsubstantial  bliss  !  Do,  do, 
Mr.  Simon,  either  show  me  his  parallel,  or  show  me 
yourself,  who  were  his  friend.  And  if  you  can  rec- 
oncile yourself  to  a  young  woman  of  some  talents, 
and  some  beauty,  and  very  fond  of  vistas,  and  moon- 
light walks,  perhaps — but  I  have  said  enough.  Re- 
member, Rhodope  fell  in  love  with  iEsop,  who  was, 
to  the  full,  as  much  an  oddity  in  figure  as  you  have 
represented  yourself.  Adieu,  dear  little  old  man — 
Adieu.  Yours  ever, 

"  LUCINDA    HeARTFREE." 
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"  GOOD    MR.   OLIVE-BRANCH, 

"  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  papers  ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  am  very  much  pleased  with  them. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  sometimes  you 
treat  us  people  of  fashion  with  too  much  asperity. 
Your  taste  too  is  a  little  rustic,  in  regard  to  the 
qualities  of  our  sex.  In  solitude  and  in  theory,  your 
simplicity,  your  nature,  and  your  sensibility,  may  do 
admirably  well ;  but  believe  me,  the  business  of 
fashionable  life  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  little- 
duplicity,  a  little  imposition,  a  little  dishonour,  a  lit- 
tle impiety,  and  a  great  deal  of  effrontery  ;  which, 
when  mixed  up  in  due  proportion  with  virtue  and 
religion,  have  a  wonderfully  accommodating  influ- 
ence upon  them,  and  tend  very  powerfully  to  facili- 
tate their  diffusion,  by  adjusting  their  duties  and 
principles  to  our  worldly  interests  and  gratifications. 
Thus,  if  you  will  compound  for  a  little  ogling,  young 
women  will  go  regularly  to  church.  If  you  will 
allow  a  little  feasting  and  peculation,  a  man  of  the 
world  will  concern  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the 
poor.  If  you  will  admit  a  little  hypocrisy,  a  fine 
lady  will  be  content  to  be  religious ;  and  a  hand- 
some wife  will  love  her  neighbour  as  herself,  if  you 
will  but  indulge  her  in  a  few  freedoms  with  him. 

"  You  must  not  indeed,  Mr.  Simon,  be  so  testy ; 
you  are  for  burning  out  our  complaints  with  a  hot 
iron,  like  the  savages  ;  and  if  you  are  sprightly  for 
a  moment,  it  is  all  malice  in  disguise  ;  and  your 
smiles  are  sure  to  end  like  the  wedding  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. Besides,  Sir,  this  rigour  will  only  pro- 
voke opposition  ;  and  you  know  but  little  of  our  sex, 
if  you  think  we  are  to  be  reasoned  into  what  is 
right. 

"  About  three  months  ago,  my  youngest  sister  was 
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made  desperately  in  love  with  a  young  gentleman, 
whom  my  father  and  mother  thought  a  very  prudent 
match  for  her,  by  telling  her  to  be  particularly  cau- 
tious of  fixing  her  affections  upon  Mr.  Summers,  as 
he  was  absolutely  engaged  to  another.  The  conse- 
quence was,  as  might  be  expected  ;  Laetitia  was  far 
gone  in  love  with  Mr.  Summers  before  a  week  was 
over,  and  is  since  become  a  happy  wife.  If  you 
tell  me  once  more  that  you  are  determined  never  to 
marry,  you  will  certainly  provoke  me  to  pay  you  a 
visit.     In  the  mean  time,  Yours, 

"  Grace  Latitude." 


"old  BOY, 

"  Since  your  paper  on  the  Rights  of  Women,  I 
have  unordered  a  pair  of  half-boots  for  snipe-shoot- 
«  ing,  and  have  taken  my  name  out  of  the  eleven  in 
the  famous  cricket-match  that  was  to  be  played  be- 
tween the  Maids  of  Kent  and  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  Yours  ever, 

"Martha  Muscle." 


"MR.    OLIVE-BRANCH, 

"  I  have  now  been  married  six  years,  but  have 
only  tasted  the  true  delights  of  matrimony  these 
last  six  weeks ;  a  circumstance  to  which  you  have 
the  honour  of  being  greatly  instrumental.  To  make 
this  clear  to  you,  I  will  just  give  a  sketch  of  my 
life  since  my  wedding-day.  My  husband  and  my- 
self are  first-cousins,  who  were  paired  by  our  friends 
as  soon  as  we  had  both  finished  our  education,  and 
had  passed  the  critical  age  of  twenty-one.  As  our 
fortunes  were  ample,  and  our  persons  not  disagree- 
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able,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that,  although  we 
might  not  be  happy,  we  could  not  be  miserable. 

"  No  sooner  had  I  promised  obedience  in  due 
form,  than  I  began  to  assume  the  reins  of  authority ; 
and,  as  soon  as  I  had  stepped  out  of  the  carriage 
which  conveyed  us  home,  I  gave  the  servants  to  un- 
derstand, that  they  were  to  receive  all  their  orders 
from  me.  I  appointed  the  time  for  the  introduction 
of  the  chamber-candles,  settled  the  breakfast-hour, 
and  adjusted  the  arrangements  for  the  morning.  All 
this  was  quietly  acquiesced  in.  But,  when  I  began 
to  choose  every  pipe  of  wine  according  to  my  own 
fancy,  and  to  name  the  price  that  should  be  given 
for  my  husband's  saddle-horses  ;  when  I  began  to 
interfere  between  himself  and  his  tailor,  to  lay 
wholesome  restraint  on  his  appetite,  and  to  make  a 
variety  of  petty  articles  contraband,  which  he  saw 
were  freely  permitted  hi  every  family  but  his  own  ; 
his  pride  was  worked  up  to  a  great  pitch  of  fury, 
and  mutual  hostilities  began.  The  whole  economy 
of  the  house  was  soon  overturned  ;  and  the  servants, 
from  the  fear  of  disobliging  the  one  or  the  other,  dis- 
obeyed us  both.  Our  provisions  grew  every  day 
shorter  and  shorter  ;  for  whatever  joint  was  brought 
to  table,  it  was  sure  to  give  some  displeasure  to  one 
or  the  other.  It  was  either  too  salt,  or  too  fresh  ; 
too  little,  or  too  much  done  ;  and  the  baker  was  put 
to  his  inventions,  to  mottle  a  loaf  of  so  dubious  a 
gray,  that  both  our  tastes  might  be  in  some  degree 
consulted. 

"  Thus  circumstanced  were  our  affairs,  when  I 
found  myself  far  advanced  in  the  situation  so  natural 
to  married  women.  At  the  birth  of  an  infant,  terri- 
ble contests  arose  about  the  three  ways  of  bringing 
it  up.  Either  of  these  might  have  done  ;  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  bring  our  disputes  to  an  issue  ;  and 
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before  this  could  be  effected,  the  baby  died.  Grief 
for  this  accident  produced  a  peace  for  one  quarter 
of  a  year,  when  an  unexpected  windfall  raised  a 
fresh  hurricane  about  our  ears.  By  the  will  of  a 
distant  relation,  we  were  entitled  to  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  whenever  we  should  make  known 
to  the  executor  the  precise  stock  in  which  we  could 
agree  to  have  it  invested.  My  husband,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  never  well  instructed  in  the  nature  of 
the  funds,  peremptorily  declared  in  favour  of  bank 
stock  ;  whereas,  ever  since  the  proving  of  the  will, 
I  had  set  my  mind  upon  South-Sea  annuities.  This 
dissension,  however,  after  having  deprived  us  of  the 
interest  of  the  legacy  for  one  twelvemonth,  was  too 
sensibly  felt  to  last  much  longer ;  and  as  my  hus- 
band promised  to  give  me  up  a  third  part  for  my 
own  disposal,  the  moment  I  should  accede  to  his 
opinion,  after  much  struggle,  I  gave  up  the  point. 

uNow,  then,  for  the  first  time  since  our  nuptials, 
in  the  same  room,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice,  did  we 
order  the  chariot  to  the  door;  and  though  we  had 
full  half  a  mile  to  ride,  yet  we  both  exerted  wonder- 
ful forbearance,  till  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
C — ,  the  executor.  Here  I  ordered  a  very  thun- 
dering rap  at  the  door  to  be  given,  which  a  little  dis- 
concerted my  husband,  who  had  been  afflicted  the 
whole  morning  with  a  violent  headache.  Mr.  C — 
was  not  at  home,  but  we  were  assured  he  would  re- 
turn in  five  minutes.  "Well,  Sir,  with  admirable  pa- 
tience did  we  support  these  five  minutes.  At  last 
Mr.  C —  entered.  But  as  my  husband  rushed  by 
me,  to  pay  his  proper  compliments,  his  knee-buckle 
caught  in  my  delicate  muslin  gown,  and  away  it  flew 
into  a  hundred  threads. — This  was  too  much — I  had 
only  temper  to  bring  out  the  words  South-Sea  annui- 
ties ;  and  throwing  myself  into  my  chariot,  desired 
to  be  driven  home. 
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"  From  that  time  we  ceased  to  eat  at  the  same 
table,  and  sleep  in  the  same  chamber ;  till  my  hus- 
band, one  morning,  to  my  great  surprise,  entered  my 
apartment,  with  a  countenance  full  of  sorrow  and 
softness.  After  a  little  conversation,  he  recommended 
to  me  the  perusal  of  your  third  number ;  a  request 
I  could  not  refuse,  as  it  was  urged  with  such  becom- 
ing humility.  As  soon  as  I  had  read  it,  he  pressed 
me,  with  an  irresistible  grace,  to  join  with  him  in 
adopting  some  of  the  regulations  of  your  society,  as 
the  means  of  rendering  our  future  lives  harmonious. 
As  I  dote  on  oddity  and  whim,  I  struck  a  league  with 
him  on  the  spot.  We  accordingly  agreed  on  the 
abolition  of  superlatives,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
echo.  The  steward  received  a  joint  command  to 
draw  up  articles  of  pacification,  in  which  it  was  stip- 
ulated, that  we  might  continue  our  arguments  on 
every  subject  till  the  interference  of  the  echo.  The 
articles  were  signed  with  proper  solemnity,  and  each 
party  hastened  to  fit  up  a  temple  to  the  Goddess  of 
Sound. 

"  I  saw,  with  silent  horror,  my  drawing-room 
stripped  of  its  furniture.  Its  girandoles  parted  with, 
much  under  their  value  ;  my  register-stove  removed, 
to  afford  a  passage  to  the  air ;  and  a  very  beautiful 
paper  supplanted  by  a  coarse  brown  stucco.  I  was 
not  behindhand,  however,  in  making  reprisals,  and 
my  husband's  study  was  presently  dismantled.  Be- 
sides all  this,  our  chamber  was  stripped  of  its  fur- 
niture, and  for  many  nights  did  we  sleep  without 
curtains  or  tester ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  for  the  coy 
spirit  was  not  to  be  raised.  We  have,  therefore, 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  repair  to  the  old 
mansion  in  Cumberland,  where,  as  the  doors  unfolded, 
we  were  delighted  to  hear  the  grating  of  the  hinges 
reecho  thrice  along  the  moated  castle.     Here  have 
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we  lived  for  five  weeks,  and  in  such  peace  and  har- 
mony, as  I  had  never  any  conception  of  before. 

"  The  other  day,  however,  the  tumbling  of  an 
unlucky  tile  put  us  so  strongly  in  mind  of  our  own 
windfall,  that  the  ancient  dispute  was  revived,  and 
we  immediately  repaired  to  the  hall,  which  is  always 
the  place  of  disputation.  There  it  was  carried  on 
with  various  success,  till  the  echo  decided  in  my 
favour.  Had  I  been  content  with  a  sober  triumph, 
my  glory  might  have  lasted  through  my  life ;  but  I 
must  needs  exult,  and  that  in  tones  so  forcible,  that 
the  whole  roof  was  convulsed;  and  nothing  but 
South-Sea  annuities  was  heard  for  the  space  of 
twenty  seconds. 

".Well,  Sir,  to  dwell  no  longer  on  a  part  of  my 
life  of  which  I  am  thoroughly  ashamed,  the  bank 
stock  is  bought,  and  we  live  in  affluence  and  content. 
We  are  now  the  happiest  couple  in  all  the  country ; 
and  if  curiosity  should  ever  tempt  you  to  visit  the 
Lakes,  you  will  find  a  most  welcome  reception  at 
Noisy- Hall,  from 

"  Your  obliged  and  faithful  humble  servant, 
"  Rachel  Unruly. 

Noisy-Hall,  Cumberland. 
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No.  15.     SATURDAY,  APRIL  28. 


Ex  f route,  el  vultu,  etiam  in  ipso  oris  silentio,  natura  loquitur. 

LACTANTIUS. 

Nature  speaks  in  the  forehead,  and  the  looks,  and  even  in  our 
very  silence. 

It  appears,  without  doubt,  a  little  extraordinary, 
considering  the  returning  fondness  of  the  age  for  the 
occult  sciences,  that  I  should  so  long  have  forborne 
to  give  the  public  a  description  of  my  physiognomy. 
The  truth  is,  if  I  understand  myself  right,  I  have 
so  just  a  sense  of  my  own  disparity  in  this  particular, 
and  am  at  the  same  time  so  apprehensive  of  forfeit- 
ing the  little  favour  I  may  have  conciliated  among 
my  fair  countrywomen,  that  I  dare  not  come  forward 
with  the  whole  truth.  Without  proclaiming,  there- 
fore, the  length  of  my  nose,  or  the  width  of  my  fore- 
head, T  shall  merely  give  my  readers  the  outline  of 
my  figure. 

I  am  a  little  pinched-up  old  man,  and  look  as  if  I 
had  been  cased  up  and  embalmed  a  century  and  a 
half.  My  mother  tells  me  that  I  am  the  very  coun- 
terpart of  my  great-grandfather ;  and  that,  when  I 
have  on  my  figured  roquelaure,  or  my  purple  coat 
with  the  large  cuffs,  she  can  almost  persuade  herself 
that  our  ancestor's  portrait  is  walking  out  of  its  frame. 
It  has  been  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  Olive- 
Branch  family,  that  they  have  all  looked  as  old  at 
twenty-five  as  at  sixty-three.  And  it  used  to  be  no 
small  diversion  to  me  to  see  myself  led  to  the  great 
chair  with  a  soft  bottom  to  it  by  the  fireside,  at  every 
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first  visit  at  a  neighbour's  bouse,  before  I  had  turned 
the  corner  of  thirtv.  Old  lady  Downhill,  who  had 
heard  at  leasl  twenty  cuckoos  more  than  myself,  would 
never  let  me  stoop  to  pick  up  my  glove,  and  would 
often  make  a  tender  of  her  arm  in  walking  to  church. 
It  used  to  give  me  pleasure  to  remark  the  freedoms 
the  young  ladies  would  allow  themselves  in  my  pres- 
ence :  and  my  ears  have  been  regaled  with  little 
histories  and  confessions  of  the  most  interesting  kind, 
while  I  have  been  thought  fast  asleep  by  the  chim- 
ney corner.  I  can  very  well  remember  that  when  I 
was  at  school,  the  formality  of  my  face  got  me  the 
nickname  of  Conjurer;  and  in  the  year  sixty-one, 
when  I  was  about  eight-and-twenty,  I  was  asked  if 
I  remembered  King  William's  landing.  As  I  am 
even  to  this  day  without  a  beard,  another  character- 
istic of  the  Olive-Branch  family,  no  change  lias  been 
remarked  in  my  appearance  these  forty  years  ;  and 
I  seem  to  have  stood  in  a  sort  of  winter  solstice  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  age  of  maturity.  My  friend,  the 
Projector,  who  is  a  mighty  calculator  of  nativities, 
used  to  insist  upon  it,  that  I  should  die  before  I 
reached  thirty ;  and  is  at  a  loss  what  to  believe, 
when  he  looks  in  my  patriarchal  countenance,  and 
considers  the  decay  of  his  own  constitution. 

Having  now  said  all  that  it  is  discreet  to  say  re- 
specting my  own  physiognomy,  I  shall  go  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  study  itself,  which  seems  to  take 
bo  -trong  a  possession  of  some  persons'  fancies. 
Physiognomy,  like  every  other  object  of  human  in- 
quiry, has  been  dyed  in  the  various  colours  of  ca- 
price and  enthusiasm.  Our  passion  for  systematizing 
all  our  perceptions,  has  kept  us  ever  at  issue  with 
the  anomalies  and  irregularities  of  nature  ;  and  our 
struggles  to  bring  them  to  an  accommodation  has 
forced  us  upon  inventions  and  schemes,  in  which 
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our  imaginations  have  risen  above  all  measure  and 
control.  No  man,  it  is  certain,  should  let  himself 
loose  in  any  new  province  of  study,  before  he  has 
well  considered  its  nature,  use,  and  limits.  We  may 
run  mad  in  the  soberest  pursuits,  without  a  due  sense 
of  the  imbecility  of  our  minds,  and  the  imperfection 
of  our  plans. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  also  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  different 
subjects.  Some  are  susceptible  of  demonstration  as 
far  as  they  go.;  while  others  are  purely  complex- 
ional  and  arbitrary,  and  depend  upon  our  stock  of 
observation,  and  the  progress  of  our  judgments.  It 
is  thus  with  physiognomy.  No  reasoning,  can  raise 
it  into  a  science,  nor  form  it  into  a  collection  of  gen- 
eral rules,  to  decide  for  all  mankind.  But  every 
man  will  still  determine  for  himself;  and  the  same 
countenance  will  continue,  in  spite  of  our  systems,  to 
invite  confidence,  and  alarm  distrust,  as  it  is  viewed 
with  different  associations,  impressions,  and  preju- 
dices. It  is  in  vain  that  we  bring  in  the.  aids  of 
analogy,  and  appeal  to  the  support  of  authority  ;  the 
system  is  daily  discountenanced,  as  a  system,  by 
glaring  facts,  and  positive  experience. 

But  although  the  testimony  of  fixed  signs,  such 
as  the  length  of  the  nose,  or  the  shape  of  the  fore- 
head, can  never  run  parallel  with  observation  and 
experience,  yet  it  has  always  been  clear  to  me,  that 
there  are  certain  fluctuating  evidences  which  may 
be  pretty  much  depended  upon.  When  I  see  a 
dimpled  smile  upon  the  face,  that  is  not  merely  local, 
but  shifts  its  place  and  prints  itself  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  countenance,  too  lubricous  for  the  eye  to 
follow,  I  am  immediately  thrown  off  my  guard, 
my  bosom  is  in  a  manner  unlocked  of  its  treasures, 
and  my  soul  peeps  out  at  my  eyes.     Such  a  smile 
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had  Eugenio,  in  giving  utterance  to  some  worthy 
sentiment,  or  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  his 
Amelia. 

There  are,  doubtless,  a  great  many  other  running 
characters  and  expressions,  which  throw  an  unequiv- 
ocal light  on  the  qualities  of  the  mind.  But  I 
would  as  soon  pretend  to  judge  of  a  book  by  its  title- 
page,  as  pronounce  upon  my  neighbour's  disposition 
or  genius  from  the  shape  of  his  features. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  so  far,  in  favour  of 
fixed  signs,  that  the  constant  exercise  of  particular 
muscles  in  the  face,  in  the  expression  of  the  same 
feelings  of  the  mind,  may  give  them  in  the  end  a  par- 
ticular contour  and  character.  But  the  ancient  philos- 
ophers, who  were  many  of  them  great  physiogno- 
mists, persuaded  themselves  that  the  original  shape 
of  the  features  invariably  announced  the  original 
propensities  of  the  mind  ;  while  they  acknowledged 
that  the  interference  of  reason,  education,  and  habit, 
might  prevent  the  influence  of  these  propensities  on 
our  lives.  Thus  Philemon  reported  as  badly  of  Hip- 
pocrates, from  the  observation  of  his  countenance,  as 
Zopyrus  of  Socrates ;  and  both  their  accounts  were 
confirmed  by  the  confession  of  those  great  men  them- 
selves, who  at  the  same  time  expressed  their  obliga- 
tions to  philosophy,  which  had  controlled  this  ma- 
lignity of  their  stars,  and  given  a  new  turn  to  their 
thoughts  and  behaviour. 

All  this,  however,  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
there  being  no  proof  but  the  confession  of  these 
sages  themselves,  that  their  dispositions  were  origi- 
nally more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  and  there  are  no  greater  impositions  than  those 
which  we  practise  on  ourselves  in  the  estimation  of 
our  own  qualities.  Our  opinions,  therefore,  must  al- 
ways remain  without  confirmation,  as  to  those  quali- 
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ties  and  dispositions  of  a  man's  heart  or  head,  of 
which  we  have  had  no  practical  testimony.  Thus, 
though  it  would  be  obstinacy  to  doubt  that  the  influ- 
ence of  philosophy  might  meliorate  dispositions  orig- 
inally bad,  yet  no  certain  proofs  can  be  obtained 
that  such  has  been  the  case  in  this  or  that  particular 
instance ;  and  I  should  question,  on  the  other  hand, 
notwithstanding  such  grave  authority,  whether  the 
most  promising  set  of  features  in  the  world  would 
redeem  us  from  depravity  or  folly,  without  the  aid  of 
culture,  and  the  exercise  of  reason. 

Physiognomy,  in  its  earliest  state,  was  wrapped  in 
absurdity  and  error ;  and  in  its  general  notion  in- 
cluded the  doctrine  of  materialism,  by  supposing  a 
closer  connection  between  the  mind  and  body  than 
is  consistent  with  religion  or  reason.  Thus  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Galen,  held  absurd  conjectures  on  this 
head,  and  imagined  an  elemental  affinity  between  our 
corporeal  and  spiritual  natures.  Hermes  first  adopt- 
ed a  different  theory,  and  taught  that  there  existed  a 
certain  analogy  between  the  mind  and  body,  without 
admitting  any  physical  connection.  Thus,  according 
to  him,  courage  is  represented  by  amplitude  of  chest ; 
quickness  of  thought,  by  celerity  of  pace  ;  and  clear- 
ness of  intellect,  by  composure  of  countenance.  And 
this  notion  seems  to  have  been  favoured  by  Milton, 
in  describing  the  person  of  the  first  man — 

His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  declar'd 
Absolute  rule,  &c. 

Philo-Lacedasmonius  comes  nearer  to  the  opinion 
I  have  already  submitted  to  my  readers,  and  attends 
almost  solely  to  the  temporary  and  changeable  ex- 
pressions of  the  face.  I  do  not  recognize  any  ma- 
terial improvement  of  this  study  in  modern  times, 
and  I  fear  that  our  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  a  science, 
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will  ever  terminate  in  confusion  and  embarrassment. 
Every  one  may  enrich  it  by  the  force  of  his  own  ob- 
servations, may  consult  attentively  the  inexhaustible 
variety  of  specimens  which  every  day  supplies  to 
him,  and  collect  rules  for  his  own  judgment  from  the 
ayerageof  these  experiences;  but  those  rules  must 
be  bred  afresh  in  every  man's  mind,  and  cannot  de- 
volve through  any  line  of  inheritance,  or  be  propa- 
gated through  any  channels  of  instruction. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  amused  by  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  which  were  put  into  my  hands  yester- 
day morning,  and  which  gave  me  thought  on  which 
my  present  paper  has  turned. 

TO    THE   REV.    SIMON   OLIVE-BRANCH. 

"  COMPLACENT   SIR, 

"  What  a  succession  of  absurdities  have  flowed 
in  upon  us,  since  men  began  to  philosophize  !  A 
set  of  impostors  in  every  art  have  at  all  times  been 
spawned  out  of  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  our 
minds,  who  have  found  their  account  in  obstructing 
the  progress  of  truth  and  knowledge,  by  occupying 
as  much  as  possible  of  our  little  lives  about  idle,  un- 
fruitful novelties.  Thus  augury,  astrology,  geomancy, 
koskinomancy,  chiromancy,  divination,  witchcraft, 
magic,  and  magnetism,  have  all  had  their  turns,  as 
the  posture  of  men's  minds,  and  the  bias  of  the  mo- 
ment, have  favoured  the  one  or  the  other.  Those 
must  have  been  delightful  times,  when  every  family 
had  some  one  belonging  to  it  whose  head  was  turned 
with  one  or  other  of  these  chimeras. 

"I  can  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject,  as  a  nephew 
of  mine,  who  has  been  long  in  my  counting-house, 
and  has  hitherto  given  proofs  of  very  solid  parts,  is 
lately  gone  wild  with  the  prevailing  conceits  about 
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physiognomy.  When  a  merchant  enters  the  room, 
he  takes  out  his  pencil,  and  instead  of  making  memo- 
randums, minutes  down  the  proportions  of  his  face, 
makes  an  entry  of  his  nose  and  mouth  ;  and,  if  his 
business  detain  my  customer  long  enough,  will 
squeeze  his  whole  head  and  shoulders  into  the  mar- 
gin of  his  waste-book. 

"  I  found,  the  other  day,  instead  of  an  order  of 
great  amount,  half  an  ear,  a  high  forehead,  and  a 
pair  of  lantern  jaws  ;  and  some  of  my  best  friends 
have  been  cavalierly  treated  for  having  too  narrow 
a  mouth.  My  ledger,  which  it  was  once  my  pride  to 
see  clean  and  neat,  is  now  dashed  over  with  eyes  and 
noses  ;  and  my  entries  for  blonds,  lace,  ribbons,  and 
fans,  are  made  in  the  names  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
Charles  XII.,  and  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  I  have 
frequently  attacked  him,  though  surrounded  by  these 
heroes,  with  threats  and  remonstrances,  and  have 
sometimes  imagined  myself  on  the  point  of  prevail- 
ing. But  if  the  malady  give  way  in  one  part,  it  is 
sure  to  break  out  somewhere  else,  and  is  a  kind  of 
inveterate  humour  that  circulates  through  the  whole 
mass. 

"  Within  these  three  or  four  days  he  is  grown  less 
studious  of  the  face,  and  seems  to  lay  much  greater 
stress  upon  the  handwriting.  He  will  accept  a  bill 
without  looking  at  the  signature,  if  the  shape  of  the 
O  be  to  his  mind,  and  bears  a  proper  testimony  of 
openness  and  integrity.  Every  bit  of  paper  that 
contains  any  writing  upon  it,  is  in  jeopardy  if  it  come 
within  his  reach  ;  and  the  other  day  a  piece  of  roast- 
ing beef,  discovering  the  back  of  a  letter  with  a  fine 
flourish  upon  it,  was  arrested  in  its  progress  before 
the  fire,  and  stripped  in  a  moment.  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  I  saw  a  scrap  of  my  own  handwrit- 
ing, at   the  tail  of  some  stupid   remarks  on  narrow- 
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ness  of  mind  ;  and  a  little  crooked  E,  which  I  learned 
from  my  father,  lias  been  brought  in  evidence  against 
me  and  my  whole  family,  for  I  don't  know  how 
many  generations  backwards. 

"  When  this  flying  disorder  was  thus  lodged  in 
the  fingers'  ends,  I  thought  there  was  some  hope  of 
its  going  altogether  ;  but,  alas  !  it  begins  already  to 
show  itself  in  the  legs ;  and  a  man  cannot  walk  a 
yard  without  betraying  the  emotions  and  qualities  of 
his  heart  and  head.  I  find  also  that  he  takes  into  the 
calculation  the  tones  and  inflexions  of  the  voice  ;  and 
his  hair  is  cut  above  his  ears,  I  suppose  to  facilitate 
the  entrance  of  every  cadence  and  semitone. 

"  Now,  Sir,  if  this  rage  should  spread  much,  we 
must  begin  to  talk  with  our  fingers,  and  manufacture 
words  like  yarn  ;  for  no  man  will  be  able  to  look  you 
in  the  face,  or  speak  or  write,  without  disclosing 
every  secret  of  his  bosom.  As  my  nephew  reads 
the  Looker-on,  your  admission  of  this  letter  may 
turn  out  greatly  to  his  benefit,  and  will  much  oblige 
"  Yours,  faithfully, 

"  Benj.  Invoice." 


TO    THE    REV.    SIMON   OLIVE-BRANCH. 

"  WORTHY    SIMON, 

"  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  will  give  you  greater 
pleasure  to  be  informed  of  any  new  invention  of 
public  utility,  than  of  any  new  shape  or  instance  of 
folly  or  degeneracy.  I  am  the  author  of  a  discovery 
which  I  think  of  great  and  general  importance,  as  it 
supplies  a  method,  that  is  perfectly  innocent,  of  com- 
ing at  the  real  characters  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
connected.  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  could  tell,  by 
my  father's  manner  of  stirring  the  fire  at  his  return 
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from  'Change,  the  price  of  stocks,  and  the  news  at 
Lloyd's.  If  things  went  ill,  he  would  spend  half  an 
hour  in  beating  it  down,  till  the  same  gloom  was 
created  in  the  parlour  that  prevailed  in  the  Alley  ; 
but  if  a  fleet  had  just  arrived,  he  would  be  sure  to 
raise  a  flame  to  give  it  a  warm  reception. 

"  My  observations  stood  me  in  great  stead  during 
my  apprenticeship;  and  the  sound  of  the  poker  over 
head,  when  my  master  came  home  to  dinner,  like 
the  bar  before  the  entrance  of  an  opera  singer,  ac- 
quainted me  at  once  with  the  disposition  I  should 
find  him  in  when  I  went  up  stairs.  Whether  I  was 
to  be  reproached  for  foppery  and  neglect,  or  com- 
mended for  my  decency  and  diligence. 

"  I  have  since  frequented  clubs  and  parish  meet- 
ings, and  have  always  foreseen,  by  the  aid  of  this 
criterion,  who  was  to  be  the  speaker,  and  what  turn 
the  argument  was  to  take.  I  know,  the  moment  a 
man  advances  towards  the  poker,  that  there  is  some- 
thing stirring  in  his  head ;  and,  when  the  subject  has 
been  politics,  I  have  been  able  to  pronounce,  from  a 
violent  raking  of  the  bottom  bar,  that  his  indigna- 
tion would  be  v  directed  against  places  and  pensions. 
I  can  now  determine,  at  a  morning  call,  whether  or 
not  I  am  to  be  asked  to  dinner,  by  the  use  that  is 
made  of  the  poker.  Whenever  I  have  any  business 
to  settle,  I  desire  to  talk  it  over  before  the  fire  ;  and 
no  man  handles  my  money,  till  I  know  how  he  han- 
dles my  poker.  Authors  are  the  only  characters  out 
of  my  reach,  who  are  seldom  seen  to  stir  a  fire  on 
any  provocation  ;  either  because  they  have  no  fire 
at  home  to  stir,  or  because  they  are  seldom  placed 
within  reach  of  them  abroad. 

"  Thus,  Sir,  do  I  call  over  the  coals  every  man  I 
meet ;  and  the  course  of  my  discoveries  can  only  be 
suspended  by  a  warm  summer,  or  a  detention  of  the 

vol.  xxxv.  11 
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colliers.  You  will  at  once  see  the  advantage  of  my 
practice  over  physiognomy,  chirography,  chiroman- 
cy, or  any  other  occult  art,  as  a  touch  of  the  wind- 
colic  may  stamp  a  very  good-natured  fellow  a  churl. 
Handwriting  may  be  forged,  and  the  hand  itself  be 
hardened  by  labour.  But  the  plan  I  offer  will  always 
be  practicable,  while  cold  pinches  and  fire  .burns. 
"  Yours,  with  great  warmth, 

"  Peter  Poker." 


No.  16.     TUESDAY,  MAY   1. 


0  euros  hominum  !     0  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  ! 

PEKS.    SAT.    1.  1. 

Oh,  the  ridiculous  cares  of  men !  how  much  nothingness  there 
is  in  their  pursuits! 

EMPIRE  OF  NOTHING. 

A  VISION. 

Among  my  qualifications  for  the  undertaking  in 
which  I  am  embarked,  I  should  do  myself  great  in- 
justice not  to  include  my  talent  for  dreaming.  When 
my  waking  thoughts  begin  to  fail  me,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  place  myself  in  my  mother's  great  chair 
and  fall  deliberately  asleep.  This  I  do  with  such 
success,  that  the  old  lady  says  I  have  a  genius  this 
way ;  and  very  much  commends  the  felicity  of  my 
sleeping  fancies.  Upon  these  occasions,  however, 
when,  to  prevent  my  readers  from  sleeping,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  fall  asleep  myself,  I  never  omit  the 
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ceremony  of  putting  on  my  figured  roquelaure,  which 
exhibits  a  sort  of  mystical  hieroglyphical  pattern, 
and  may,  on  that  account,  contain  as  much  virtue  and 
efficacy,  as  Mrs.  Corbyn's  original  root  for  gold  and 
silver  dreams. 

Yesterday  being  Thursday,  there  was  a.  meeting 
of  our  society,  in  which  Mr.  Anthony  Allworth  deliv- 
ered some  excellent  observations  on  the  vulgar  tau- 
tology of  fashionable  life,  and  the  nonsense  and  nul- 
lity of  most  of  those  pursuits  which  fill  out  the  meas- 
ure of  our  existence  and  our  exertions.  I  came 
home,  determined  to  follow  up  my  friend's  remarks 
through  the  course  of  a  paper ;  but  finding  myself 
sinking  below  my  model,  in  spite  of  my  utmost  ef- 
forts, I  called  for  my  oracular  gown,  and  dropping 
into  the  great  chair,  where  I  could  neither  see  nor 
be  seen,  was  presently  charmed  into  a  gentle  sleep, 
that  produced  a  new  creation  around  me. 

Methought  I  was  wandering  through  a  dark  forest, 
and,  propelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  was  pur- 
suing my  way,  with  pain  and  weariness,  through  a 
never-ending  labyrinth  of  brakes  and  thickets,  until 
on  a  sudden  I  found  myself  near  the  mouth  of  a  pro- 
digious cavern,  out  of  which  there  issued  vast  clouds 
of  fog  and  vapour.  An  unaccountable  attraction 
drew  me  onwards,  till  I  reached  the  spot,  where  I 
could  not  abstain  from  standing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cave,  and  stooping  forwards  as  much  as  I  could, 
to  gain  a  view  of  the  interior  parts  of  it.  At  this 
moment  I  was  attacked  with  such  a  giddiness  and 
stupor,  accompanied  with  such  a  strange  singing  in 
my  head,  that  with  all  my  efforts  I  could  not  keep 
my  feet.  But  after  a  few  turns,  fell  prone  into  the 
hollow  abyss,  and  seemed  to  fall  through  a  "  vast 
vacuity  "  "  ten  thousand  fathom  deep," 

Toaov  hepd'vKO  yrjc;  oaov  ovpavbg  ear'  uko  yairjg. 
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My  fall  seemed  to  resemble  that  of  the  Titans, 
who  were  nine  days  and  nights  in  reaching  the  pro- 
fundity of  Tartarus  ;  and  I  had  began  to  think  I 
never  should  regain  my  footing,  when  suddenly  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  plain,  atone 
extremity  of  which  I  could  discern  the  spires  and 
turrets  of  a  vast  city.  As  the  whole  country  was 
enveloped  in  a  thick  fog,  every  object  appeared  ex- 
tremely large,  and  out  of  all  proportion ;  and  a 
crowd  of  people  that  were  amusing  themselves  with 
some  plays  and  gambols,  in  the  champaign  that 
stretched  itself  before  me,  put  me  strongly  in  mind 
of  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  which  was  very 
poetically  named  by  the  ancient  Saxons,  "  The  Dance 
of  the  Giants." 

While  I  was  looking  about  with  the  usual  stare 
of  a  foreigner,  there  came  running  towards  me,  very 
much  out  of  breath,  a  civil  gentleman,  with  a  body 
swollen  out  to  a  vast  circumference,  and  a  coun- 
tenance extremely  bloated,  who  offered  very  politely 
to  be  my  conductor  and  interpreter,  as  I  seemed  to 
have  no  acquaintance  in  the  place  where  I  wras.  I 
thanked  him  very  much  for  his  condescension,  and 
accepted  his  offer  with  the  best  grace  I  could,  declar- 
ing myself  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  country  in  which 
I  found  myself.  "  I  guessed  as  much,"  he  replied, 
with  great  civility  in  his  looks,  but  still  puffing  and 
blowing  as  if  he  never  could  have  recovered  himself. 
"  You  are  not  in  that  plump,  high-fed  condition  so 
general  among  the  natives  of  this  country ;  and  it  is 
plain  from  your  appearance,  that  you  have  not  been 
nourished  with  our  country  foods,  our  saw-dust  soups, 
and  stews  of  oyster-shells.  I  must  begin  then  with 
informing  you  that  you  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nothing,  the  most  populous  and  flourish- 
ing empire  of  all  the  states  of  the  universe."     "  Is 
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it  possible,"  cried  I,  "  that  this  can  be  the  case,  when 
the  very  resistance  of  the  ground  to  the  pressure  of 
my  feet,  and  the  perfect  use  I  have  of  all  my  senses, 
prove  incontestably  that  what  moves  before- me  is  not 
inanity,  but  substance  and  matter  ?  " 

"  Your  remark,"  replied  my  new  acquaintance,  "  is 
not  unnatural ;  but  you  are  to  learn  that  the  nothings 
of  which  this  our  country  is  composed,  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  their  impalpability,  but  their  vanity 
and  inutility  ;  not  by  their  want  of  weight,  but  their 
want  of  value.  And  we  have  no  one  article  among 
us,  that,  on  a  fair  valuation,  would  purchase  an  old 
song,  in  the  island  you  have  left — I  say  on  a  fair 
valuation ;  because,  somehow  or  other,  our  inanities 
and  vanities  have  risen  to  such  high  estimation  among 
you  of  late  years,  and  our  emigrations  have  been  so 
numerous  and  frequent  by  means  of  our  balloons, 
that  his  Inane  Majesty  has  been  obliged  to  oppose 
severe  prohibitions  and  restrictions  to  this  increasing 
rage,  which  would  otherwise  soon  exhaust  and  de- 
populate his  kingdom.  He  has,  therefore,  within 
these  few  days,  recalled,  by  a  very  solemn  edict,  all 
his  loving  subjects  wherever  distributed.  And  I 
doubt  not  but  that  you  will  encounter,  by  and  by, 
many  old  faces,  if  not  old  friends,  who  have  taken 
much  less  time  about  the  journey  than  probably  you 
have  done,  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
shortest  way  hither.  When  you  return,  you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  depopulated  state  of  your  own 
country,  and  yet  will  wonder  at  the  tumult  and  vio- 
lence which  prevails ;  for  those  of  our  people  who 
are  latest  arrived,  report,  that  the  virtuous  and 
vicious  parts  of  mankind,  for  want  of  some  interme- 
diate characters  to  break  and  divide  their  forces,  are 
fallen  upon  each  other  with  unqualified  fury.  But 
while  your  curiosity  is  so  powerfully  excited  by  the 
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objects  that  lie  before  you,  I  will  not  detain  you  by 
any  political  discussions.  AYre  will  now  proceed 
towards  the  city,  which  is  called  Tintinabia;  and 
where  one  hour  will  give  you  a  greater  insight  into 
our  manners  and  customs,  than  a  whole  day  spent 
in  discoursing  upon  them.  I  have  two  or  three  very 
great  philosophers  to  dine  with  me  to-day  on  some 
of  tin.'  best  dephlogisticated  air  the  country  can  pro- 
duce ;  and  I  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
you  to  them.  I  can  promise  you,  besides,  some 
various  kinds  of  steam,  all  excellent,  and  some  of 
the  froth  of  bottled  small-beer,  which  has  been  in 
my  cellar  these  twenty  years." 

After  expressing  my  sense  of  this  courtesy  in  the 
handsomest  manner  possible,  we  stepped  together 
into  the  balloon  of  my  conductor,  and  arrived  in  a 
few  minutes  in  the  largest  street  in  the  capital.  As 
soon  as  we  alighted,  I  was  almost  stunned  with  the 
noise  which  prevailed  all  around  me,  and  which 
seemed  to  issue  from  every  corner ;  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  catch  a  word  that  fell  from  my  friend's 
mouth,  though  I  could  observe  that  he  seemed  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  hearing  everything  I  said ;  and 
appeared  to  be  not  at  all  surprised  or  embarrassed 
by  the  indistinct  clamour  which  followed  us  wher- 
ever we  went. 

There  was  an  appearance  of  trade  in  the  city, 
though  the  articles  exhibited  for  sale  were  such  for 
the  most  part  as  would  pass,  in  the  estimation  of  a 
May-day  chimney-sweeper,  as  paltry  finery.  The 
press  and  hurry  of  each  person  that  was  walking  in 
the  street  was  remarkable,  and  the  more  so,  as  none 
of  them  seemed  to  have  any  point  in  view,  but  went 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  same  track,  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  and  precipitation  in  their  counte- 
nances ;  and,  look  which  way  you  would,  you  might 
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have  imagined  a  pickpocket  escorted  to  the  pump, 
or  an  attorney  to  the  pillory.  I  thought  I  recollected 
many  farcically  solemn  persons  in  this  crowd,  whom 
I  had  formerly  remarked  at  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
London,  and  who,  while  they  seemed  to  have  the 
burden  of  Atlas  upon  their  shoulders,  were  actually 
little  more  than  noisy  nothings,  that  puzzled  busi- 
ness, and  carried  all  their  consequence  in  their 
looks. 

As  I  passed  on,  I  peeped  into  every  shop  to  form 
some  judgment  of  their  commerce,  their  wants,  their 
fashions,  and  their  tastes.  And  feeling  myself  a  lit- 
tle disordered  by  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  this  re- 
gion, called  in  at  an  apothecary's,  where  I  swallowed 
a  pill  of  whity-brown  paper,  which  I  was  assured 
would  remove  my  complaint ;  and  on  my  looking  a 
little  suspicious,  my  guide  assured  me  that  I  had 
taken  a  most  admirable  alterative  and  sweetener  of 
the  blood,  which  had  made  the  fortune  of  the  first 
physician  in  the  country.  This  naturally  enough 
led  to  a  conversation  on  the  state  of  medicine  as  a 
science  among  them.  And  I  could  find  that  it  had 
its  share  of  national  cultivation,  by  the  multitude  of 
contradictory  aphorisms  that  were  daily  promulgated 
among  their  fashionable  doctors.  There  was  not  a 
single  article  of  diet  or  dress  that  had  not  been 
found  out  to  be  deleterious  in  the  extreme,  or  fraught 
with  every  benefit  to  the  constitution.  And  every 
young  licentiate  raised  himself  into  reputation  by 
discrediting  some  ordinary  aliment  of  general  sub- 
sistence, or  discovering  the  wholesome  efficacy  of 
some  notorious  poisons.  Electricity,  however,  and 
factitious  airs,  and  the  water  extracted  from  pota- 
toes, were  remedies  of  so  established  a  name,  that 
no  one  had  yet  been  found  sufficiently  paradoxical 
to  suggest  any  plain  doubts  of  their  efficacy,  any 
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more  than  of  that  of  animal  magnetism,  which,  of 
all  the  tribe  of  remedies  in  this  country,  held  the 
foremost  reputation.  The  large  sum,  however,  re- 
quired by  governmenl  for  a  license  to  practise  as  an 
animal  magnetist,  and  the  excise  duties  upon  elec- 
tricity and  medicinal  air,  made  them  rather  uncom- 
mon in  their  application.  It  must  be  owned,  more- 
over, that  these  mighty  remedies  had  lost  a  little  of 
the  public  predilection,  since  the  death  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  his  Inane  Majesty,  who  had  lately  been 
carried  off  by  the  measles,  after  having  been  treated 
by  all  the  animal  magnetists  in  the  country,  and  in 
spite  of  a  shock  received  from  an  electrical  battery 
in  a  delirious  stage  of  the  disorder.  The  genius  of 
this  people,  which  certainly  in  most  things  was  very 
peculiarly  turned,  was  characterized,  in  respect  to 
medicine,  by  a  strange  disposition  towards  experi- 
ment, without  any  regard  to  positive  and  direct  ex- 
perience ;  and  it  was  told  me,  as  a  circumstance  of 
very  distinguishing  merit  in  the  physician  to  the 
royal  household,  that  he  had  destroyed  between  five 
and  six  thousand  kittens  and  puppies,  to  prove  the 
rapid  effect  of  carbonic  acid  air  in  occasioning  death ; 
and  had  killed  a  hundred  horses  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate, to  furnish  an  a  fortiori  proof  of  its  deleteri- 
ous efficacy  on  man.  This  curious  indefatigable 
philanthropical  experimenter  has  several  acres  of 
the  finest  land  upon  his  estate  planted,  like  the  gar- 
den of  Attains,  with  poisonous  vegetables,  on  which 
jackasses  are  constantly  feeding,  to  establish  their 
virtues  by  experiment,  without  being  aware  of  the 
good  they  are  doing  to  mankind,  or  at  what  expense 
to  themselves  they  are  paying  their  debt  of  kind- 
ness to  our  species.  The  modes  and  causes  of  the 
deaths  of  these  animals  furnish  very  useful  deduc- 
tions as  to  their  various  effects  on  the  vital  principle. 
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The  obligations  of  his  country  to  this  great  physiol- 
ogist are  incalculable,  though  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours are  somewhat  inconvenienced  by  the  noise  of 
a  whole  menagerie  on  the  premises  under  the  most 
ingenious  torments  of  various  kinds  for  various  ends, 
who  have  no  philosophy  under  the  most  philosophi- 
cal experiments. 

But  to  drop  this  digression,  I  shall  proceed  to  de- 
tail things  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 
The  barbers'  shops  were  surprisingly  full ;  at  which 
I  ceased  to  be  astonished,  when  I  was  told  that  state 
affairs  were  frequently  adjusted  in  these  places,  and 
the  cabinet  ministers  had  that  day  been  sitting  under 
the  hairdressers'  hands,  for  dispatch  of  business. 
The  milliners'  and  haberdashers'  shops  were  not  less 
crowded ;  and  it  seems  that  the  labour  of  twirling 
ribbon  employed  a  million  of  able-bodied  subjects. 
Many  persons,  whom  I  understood  to  be  authors, 
and  who  seemed  in  very  excellent  case  for  authors, 
were  regaling  themselves  with  the  steam  which  is- 
sued from  a  tavern  kitchen.  And  wThen  they  had 
satisfied  nature,  I  observed  that  they  consistently 
enough  paid  for  their  treat  by  jingling  their  money 
in  their  breeches  pockets. 

The  number  of  lottery-offices  was  prodigious,  al- 
most every  twentieth  house  being  devoted  to  this 
idle  traffic.  The  prizes  were  paid  in  a  paper  money  ; 
and  what  sounded  in  their  numeration  like  the  reve- 
nue of  a  principality,  would  not  have  paid  the  tax 
upon  a  hungry  spaniel  in  our  own  country.  As  a 
great  many  of  these  chance-merchants  had  been  re- 
called by  the  late  edict,  it  was  pleasant  enough  to 
see  written  over  their  doors,  "  Removed  from  Cheap- 
side,"  or  "  Fleet-street ; "  or,  such  a  one,  "  late  lottery- 
office  keeper  in  the  Poultry." 

I  own  it  gave  me  much  satisfaction  to  see  the 
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booksellers'  shops  so  full ;  as  this  raised  in  me  a 
pleasing  hope  of  finding,  on  my  return,  mueh  thinner 
and  choicer  collections  in  my  own  country  ;  for  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  discovery  of  printing,  are  nearly  over- 
balanced by  the  spreading  ills  its  abuse  and  prostitu- 
tion have  occasioned.  In  most  of  these  shops  there 
was  a  prodigious  number  of  dedications  and  pane- 
gyrics, which  had  been  brought  back  on  speculation 
by  the  numerous  tribe  of  bookmongers  and  authors 
who  had  been  recalled.  I  saw  prefixed  to  treatises, 
de  Chirothecis  et  Ocreis,  de  Lucernis  et  Candelabris, 
de  Custellis  et  Furcis,  very  splendid  dedications,  ad- 
dressed to  persons  whom  nobody  has  ever  heard  of, 
under  the  titles  of  Historice  et  Antiqiiitatum  Instau- 
ratori  felicissimo,  Ecchsice  Propugnatori  acerrimo. 
I  could  find,  too,  that  Salmanaazar's  Description  of 
the  Fortunate  Island,  the  Travels  into  Abyssinia, 
Munchausen's  Adventures,  and  Lucian's  True  His- 
tory, were  books  of  unquestionable  authority  in  the 
literature  of  this  country.  In  turning  over  a  variety 
of  volumes  on  the  subject  of  philosophy,  I  could  not 
but  remark  a  great  many  folios  of  French  discover- 
ies in  physics  and  metaphysics,  mixed  together 
with  a  heap  of  poems  and  novels.  Almost  all  our 
late  dramatic  productions,  it  seems,  had  been  re- 
called ;  and  all  our  modern  scribblers  of  prologues, 
farces,  and  musical  pieces,  together  with  our  whole 
herd  of  wretched  imitators  of  Shakspeare,  had  been 
summoned  away  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphs  and 
their  gains,  and  ordered  to  bring  their  plays  in  their 
pockets. 

To  have  gratified  more  minutely  the  curiosity  I 
felt  to  investigate  the  true  state  of  learning  and  the 
arts  among  this  singular  people,  would  have  de- 
manded more  leisure  than  the  multiplicity  of  objects 
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yet  before  me  would  allow.  By  the  help,  however, 
of  catalogues,  and  the  assistances  of  my  guide,  I 
drew  some  satisfaction  on  these  topics  of  inquiry. 
It  was  here  that  the  most  striking  examples  occurred, 
to  illustrate  what  my  conductor  had  told  me  of  the 
nature  of  their  nothings  ;  for  the  ponderous  folios 
and  voluminous  compilations  that  presented  them- 
selves to  me  on  every  side,  were  sufficient  proofs 
that  moral,  and  not  physical  levity,  constituted  the 
nothingness  of  this  nugatory  world.  No  kind  of 
reading,  as  was  testified  by  the  vast  variety  of  this 
sort  of  publications,  attracted  so  much  the  attention 
of  their  wits  as  collections  of  anecdotes,  and  what 
were  announced  under  the  various  titles  of  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  Gleanings,  or  Beauties,  or  Elegant 
Extracts ;  and  the  inanity  of  their  tastes  was  such, 
and  whatever  was  solid  or  valuable  in  the  books  that 
had  been  the  subject  of  these  selections,  had  been 
so  cautiously  and  dexterously  avoided,  that  future 
editions  might  be  much  improved  and  purified  by 
these  negative  instructions,  and  might  at  once  re- 
duce their  compass,  and  enhance  their  value,  by 
striking  out,  with  a  similar  caution,  the  adoptions  of 
these  busy  purgators. 

I  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  this  examination, 
in  one  of  the  largest  shops  in  the  city,  before  there 
flocked  round  me  a  great  number  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  of  whom  each  presented  me  with  a  long  list 
of  names,  purporting  to  be  the  names  of  subscribers 
to  works  in  contemplation  to  be  published.  I  an- 
swered them  with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  and  made  the 
best  of  my  way  into  the  street,  where  my  obliging 
conductor  paid  me  a  handsome  compliment  upon  my 
penetration. 

In  the  course  of  my  perambulation,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  take  notice  of  the  many  airy  equipages 
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which  were  passing  to  and  fro ;  and,  to  judge  from 
the  multitude  of  ducal  and  other  coronets  which 
were  painted  thereon,  there  seemed  to  be  &  mighty 
number  of  most  noble  and  right  honourable  peers. 
And  my  conductor  told  me,  that  so  many  of  this 
number  had  been  recalled,  that  I  should  find,  on  my 
return,  the  coachmakers'  warehouses  full  of  the  sec- 
ond hand  carriages  of  the  nobility  ;  and  should  be 
able  to  call  a  state-coach  from  the  stand  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  ride  in  it  to  St.  Paul's  for  eighteen- 
pence. 

As  there  happened  to  be  a  stoppage  of  the  balloon- 
coaches,  in  a  narrow  street  called  Frippery  Row, 
I  had  leisure  to  observe  the  different  faces  of  those 
who  were  carried  along  in  them,  and  was  pleased  at 
recognizing  some  very  noisy  members  of  our  house 
of  commons.  There  were  also  a  great  many  sleek 
faces  in  full-bottomed  wigs,  and  a  vast  deal  of  lawn 
and  prunella,  in  many  of  these  floating  carriages. 

I  own  I  could  not  help  being  a  little  scandalized 
at  the  prodigious  number  of  "  Lookers-on "  that 
choked  up  the  streets.  But  my  guide  assured  me 
that  these  were  no  observers  of  men  and  manners, 
but  received  from  what  was  passing  before  them  a 
sort  of  idiotic  gratification,  or  such  a  pleasure  as 
children  experience  in  beholding  a  sky-rocket  or 
catharine-wheel.  "  The  most  serious  parts  of  these 
men's  lives,"  said  he,  "  are  spent  in  assisting  at  din- 
ners, or  walking  in  processions.  And  it  is  surprising 
what  numbers  of  this  description  have  been  recalled 
by  our  edict  from  the  country  to  which  you  belong." 
Here  I  interrupted  my  guide,  and  begged  to  know 
the  hour  of  the  day  ;  but  he  told  me  that  no  watches 
or  clocks  could  be  made  to  go  in  that  country,  owing 
to  some  quality  in  the  air  which  relaxed  their  springs. 
A  circumstance,  however,  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as 
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a  people  that  had  nothing  to  do,  could  have  no  great 
reckonings  with  time.  He  added,  that  they  generally- 
told  the  days  of  the  week  by  the  length  of  the  men's 
beards  in  the  market-places. 

I  remarked  to  my  friend,  as  we  continued  our 
walk,  the  prodigious  noise  of  tongues,  which  seemed 
to  issue  from  almost  every  third  house  we  passed  ; 
and  was  surprised  at  being  told  that  there  was  no 
less  a  number  than  five  thousand  debating-clubs  in 
the  city  of  Tintinabia  ;  and  that,  in  a  part  of  the 
town  called  Rag  Street.  Echo  Square,  there  was  a 
perpetual  rumbling,  like  the  sound  of  hackney- 
coaches  in  London.  I  did  not  forget  to  pay  my  visit 
to  some  of  the  churches,  which  were  all  crowded 
like  every  other  public  place,  and  where  all  seemed 
to  be  talking  as  loud  as  they  could,  but  the  clergy- 
man, with  the  help  of  his  sounding-board,  louder  than 
them  all ;  and  I  could  observe  a  great  number  of 
pious  and  plump  devotees,  throw  quantities  of  oyster- 
shells  and  rotten  nuts  into  the  poor's  boxes. 

In  regard  to  the  buildings,  I  could  not  but  take 
notice  that  they  seemed  throughout  of  a  similar  con- 
struction and  consistency  to  those  new  rows  of 
houses  which  have  lately  been  pasted  together  in 
the  suburbs  of  London.  And  the  place  altogether 
looked  more  like  the  model  of  a  city,  or  such  a  one 
as  the  pastry-cook  in  Cornhill  will  build  for  a  lord- 
mayor's  dinner,  than  a  real  and  habitable  metrop- 
olis. 

I  shall  give  the  remaining  part  of  the  history  of 
my  vision  in  a  future  paper,  which  will  contain  a 
description  of  my  travels  up  the  country,  and  my 
introduction  at  court. 
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No.  17.     SATURDAY,  MAY  5. 


Discrepet  his  alius.     Geminos,  horoscope,  varo 
Producis  genio.  peks.  sat.  618. 

Under  the  self-same  planet  born,  we  see 
E'en  twins  will  in  their  natures  disagree. 

My  constant  attention  to  the  various  descriptions 
of  characters  into  which  mankind  distribute  them- 
selves, has  brought  me  acquainted  with  several  small- 
er classes  and  subdivisions,  which  pass  unobserved 
by  those  who  watch  these  diversities  less  narrowly 
than  myself.  In  my  profession  of  a  Looker-on,  there 
is  a  skill  in  classing  and  arranging,  not  unlike  that 
which  is  expected  from  the  botanist  in  the  detail  of 
his  particular  science.  It  will  often  happen,  that  a 
curious  individual  among  men,  like  a  rare  specimen 
among  plants,  will  pass  for  a  nondescript  with  those 
who  have  pushed  their  researches  to  but  a  moderate 
extent.  While  others,  who  have  prosecuted  their 
inquiries  with  greater  accuracy  and  ardour,  and  have 
taken  richer  and  wider  views  of  their  subject,  will 
have  no  difficulty,  for  the  most  part,  in  referring  to 
some  separate  division  each  fresh  particular,  and 
gaining  a  property  in  their  new  discoveries  by  thus 
bringing  them  within  a  sort  of  enclosure. 

In  the  course  of  my  observations,  there  have 
started  up  in  my  way  a  set  of  men  who  are  occupied 
through  all  the  prime  part  of  their  lives  in  hunting 
after  their  own  genius  without  success.  Who,  with 
unwearied  pertinacity,  are  forcing  their  faculties  into 
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every  channel  but  the  right,  and,  after  torturing 
their  minds  a  thousand  ways,  yield  to  the  depression 
of  constant  disappointment,  and  sink  into  barren  de- 
spondency, or  the  ruinous  resources  of  vulgar  dissipa- 
tion. Those  who  are  without  the  restlessness  of 
ambition,  or  the  promptitude  of  talents,  may  easily 
find  their  proper  level,  and  have  only  to  live  in  harm- 
less inoccupation,  or  toil  under  the  directions  of  an 
active  taskmaster.  But  such  as  feel  a  consciousness 
of  ability,  and  a  spirit  to  exert  it,  have  a  strong  in- 
terest in  discovering  the  employment  most  congenial 
to  their  characters,  and  proportionate  to  their  capac- 
ities. Under  this  latter  description  the  greater  part 
of  us  most  certainly  may  rank ;  for,  happily,  the  in- 
stances are  not  common,  wherein  nature  has  sent 
mere  blanks  into  life,  of  which  no  application  can  be 
made  to  the  general  advantage.  And  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  many  of  the  least  gifted  among  us,  have 
fire  enough  within  us  to  yield  a  spark,  if  our  destiny 
do  but  bring  us  into  collision  with  the  proper  object. 
I  remember,  about  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  at 
college,  a  youth  of  a  fair  face,  a  plump  condition, 
and  a  vivacity  of  deportment,  who  was  most  san- 
guinely  bent  upon  discovering  that  particular  spot, 
in  the  whole  range  of  human  excellence,  which  na- 
ture had  designed  him  to  illuminate,  and  where  his 
genius  might  claim  a  sort  of  home  and  inheritance. 
Dick  Addle,  without  being  obliged  to  Plato,  had  ac- 
cidentally fallen  upon  the  ancient  doctrine  of  reminis- 
cence ;  and  it  was  a  blind  opinion  of  his,  that  if  we 
could  but  hit  upon  the  pursuit  that  corresponded  with 
the  stress  and  tendency  of  our  genius,  we  should 
have  little  else  to  do  but  to  exert  the  faculty  of  mem- 
ory in  resuming  those  ideas  which  had  been  given 
us  at  our  births,  and  which  only  needed  to  encounter 
their  congenial  objects  to  be  summoned  into  life  and 
activity. 
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Dick  set  out  on  his  discoveries  with  amazing  ar- 
dour, and  proceeded  with  uncommon  perseverance. 
All  the  ocean  of  his  intellect  was  sailed  over,  and 
its  shallows  ascertained  with  plummet  and  line;  but 
Dick  saw  nothing  but  a  barren  sea,  a  tcovtoq  uTpvyerog. 
And  still,  as  he  urged  his  course,  there  was  opened 
before  him  a  wider  and  more  disconsolate  expanse  of 
sullen  uniformity.  I  used  to  pity  this  young  gentle- 
man very  much,  on  the  account  of  his  repeated 
failures ;  and  could  not  help  lamenting  that  so  much 
good  meaning  should  meet  with  so  much  ill  luck. 

But  Dick  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours. 
Sometimes  he  was  an  author,  sometimes  a  patron, 
sometimes  a  politician,  sometimes  a  jester,  sometimes 
a  philosopher,  and  sometimes  a  fiddler  ;  now  a  mag- 
istrate, now  a  mechanic,  an  antiquary,  an  algebraist, 
an  astrologer.  But  all  would  not  do  ;  for  before  Dick 
had  got  half  through  with  his  metamorphoses  and  ex- 
periments, he  was  robbed,  ridiculed,  cheated,  cuffed, 
lampooned,  posted,  pelted,  roasted,  cut  up,  tossed  in 
a  blanket,  and  so  often  kicked,  that,  as  we  read  in 
Hudibras,  he  rose  at  last  to  such  nicety  of  discrimi- 
nation, as  to  tell,  by  his  sensations  alone,  the  differ- 
ence between  Spanish  and  neat's  leather. 

Under  all  these  trials  and  defeats,  Dick's  face 
grew  longer,  and  his  purse  shorter,  every  day  ;  till, 
by  one  of  the  luckiest  accidents  in  the  world,  Dick 
married  a  wife ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  being 
the  father  of  five  rosy  children,  he  appeared  every- 
where with  the  most  smiling  and  contented  face  in 
the  world ;  declaring  to  all  his  friends  that  his  pains 
were  at  last  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  his  partic- 
ular talent,  which  lay,  as  was  proved,  in  supplying 
the  community  with  healthy  children,  and  in  teach- 
ing them  to  ride  on  broomsticks. 

Not  all  the  gravity,  however,  of  his  more  impor- 
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tant  situation  in  life,  could  ever  banish  from  the 
memories  of  his  college  acquaintance  the  ludicrous 
name  that  was  given  to  him,  of  Doubting  Dicky.  I 
am  informed  too,  that  his  original  character  has  fre- 
quently discovered  itself  afresh,. in  the  embarrassment 
he  has  laboured  under  in  the  disposal  of  his  children. 
And  that  his  eldest  son,  after  being  drubbed  as  a  wit, 
thrown  into  a  ditch  in  the  character  of  a  fox-hunter, 
and  cashiered  as  a  soldier,  was,  about  a  month  ago, 
with  great  difficulty,  recovered  from  drowning  by  the 
process  of  the  Humane  Society,  after  courageously 
setting  the  Thames  at  defiance  with  his  diving-bell 
and  balloon,  in  the  character  of  a  modern  philosopher. 

I  beg  leave  to  follow  up  this  account  of  poor  Dick 
Addle,  with  a  rule,  that  may  perhaps  be  serviceable 
to  those  who  may  happen  to  find  themselves  in  a* 
similar  distress.  Let  such  as  doubt,  like  Dick,  of 
their  proper  destination,  make  choice  at  once  of  some 
humble  handicraft  employment,  in  which  there  is 
little  risk  to  themselves,  and  a  sure  profit  to  the 
community.  In  these  unambitious  walks  of  life,  a 
failure  can  terminate  in  no  very  important  evils. 
AVliile,  on  the  contrary,  the  unsuccessful  trials  which 
are  every  day  made  in  the  provinces  of  genius  and 
taste,  spread  wide  their  mischievous  effects,  and 
leave  lasting  impressions  of  injury  and  discredit. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  society  must  gain  greatly 
by  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  rule  as  I  have  laid 
down  ;  for  where  it  loses  one  man  of  real  genius,  it 
will  escape  a  score  of  pretenders.  Besides  which, 
perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  out  of  the  mass  of 
mechanical  industry,  into  which  I  would  throw  all 
these  hesitating  gentlemen,  the  more  subtile  and  vol- 
atile parts  would  rise  with  a  chemical  alacrity,  and 
leave  behind  them  the  heavier  and  solider  substances, 
to  occupy  their  natural  places  in  the  order  of  life. 

vol.  xxxv.  12 
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One  of  my  ancestors,  who  was  the  greatest  droll 
of  all  the  Olive-Branches,  among  other  odd  particu- 
lars, lias  left  us  a  list  of  the  accidental  discoveries 
which  his  differenl  acquaintances  have  made  of  their 
own  talents,  and  the  occasions  of  those  discoveries;  a 
few  articles  of  which  I  will  lay  before  my  readers. 
His  motto  is  — 

Plus  enimfati  valet  Tiara  benigni 

Quam  si  te  Veneris  commendet  epistola  Marti. 

Try  all  you  can,  by  int'rest,  love,  or  letter: 
A  lucky  hit  will  do  your  business  better. 

11th  of  March,  1672. — Sam  Stunt,  happening  to  put 
himself  into  a  pair  of  scales  in  the  course  of 
some  experiments  on  the  effects  of  air  on  the 
human  body,  discovered  himself  to  be  the  exact 
weight  for  a  horse  ;  and,  instead  of  a  ridiculous 
philosopher,  is  become  a  very  learned  jockey. 

1st  of  April. — Tom  Hardcastle,  in  endeavouring  to 
be  witty  this  day  on  all  mankind,  found  he  did 
better  as  a  butt,  and  has  since'  served  in  that 
capacity,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  his 
friends. 

4th  of  June. — Xed  Spare-rib  began  to  walk  the  hos- 
pital this  day,  and  convinced  himself  and  the 
world,  before  night,  that  nature  had  designed 
him  for  a  carcass-butcher. 

17th  of  August. — Will  Cross-Stick,  who  had  written 
several  pamphlets,  and  much  treason,  without 
turning  a  penny,  as  lie  was  whistling  out  his 
meditations,  saw  a  rusty  razor  lying  on  the 
road.  His  genius  took  lire  at  the  omen,  and 
he  is  since  become  a  topping  barber  at  Shore- 
ditch. 

2d  of  September. — Jack  Parsnip,  who  had  begun  his 
career  as  a  parish-officer,  and  had  since  stepped 
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forward  as  a  great  politician,  being  pursued 
hard  by  the  bailiffs,  hid  himself  in  a  dung-cart. 
His  genius  for  gardening  began  immediately  to 
make  great  shoots  ;  and  the  best  melons  in  the 
country  are  now  of  his  raising. 

4th  of  November. — Bob  Smirk,  after  following  the 
business  of  an  attorney  without  success,  for 
many  years,  found  out  his  talent  for  mimicry 
as  he  followed  a  rich  uncle  to  the  grave. 

1st  of  December. — Ben  Bodkin  was  a  fellow  of 
sprightly  parts.  He  felt  conscious  of  a  genius  for 
something,  but  he  did  not  know  what.  He  tried 
various  callings  and  occupations,  till,  being  hired 
at  the  theatre  to  assist  in  the  procession  in  the 
tragedy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  scraped 
acquaintance  with  a  journeyman  tailor.  His  ge- 
nius developed  itself  in  a  moment ;  and  before 
Alexander  could  well  get  into  Babylon,  he  drew 
a  pair  of  scissors  from  his  pocket,  and  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  cabbage  the  skirt  of  his  royal 
mantle.  I  am  told  that  at  this  day  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  trade  so  capital  as  the  cut 
of  Ben  Bodkin's  coats. 

24th  of  December. — As  Bob  Furbish  was  turning 
the  corner  of  a  street,  his  hat  was  blown  off 
into  an  auctioneer's  pulpit.  He  followed  it  close 
and  mounted  the  rostrum  just  as  they  had  begun 
to  bid  for  it.  The  moment  he  saw  the  crowd 
below  him,  the  workings  of  his  mind  were  pro- 
digious ;  he  declared  himself  inspired,  and  hur- 
ried down  without  his  hat.  The  next  day  he  en- 
tered into  the  profession ;  and  no  man  handles 
the  hammer  like  Bob  Furbish  at  this  hour. 

2d  of  January,  1673. — Paul  Puff  had  acted  as  ped- 
dler, puppetshow-man,  and  quack-doctor,  till, 
being   tempted  on  the  evening  of  this  day  to 
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take  a  hoi  mutton-pie  in  exchange  for  a  box  of 
pills,  all  the  pastiy-cook  was  lighted  up  in  hie 
soul,  and  his  shop  ia  now  the  mosl  considerable 
in  the  city. 

Bui  I  must  drop  these  drolleries  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Olive-Branch,  my  great-great-grandfather,  in  order 
to  leave  room  for  the  following  letter. 

"  SIR, 

"  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the  '  Looker-on,'  and 
confess  I  am  pleased  with  your  manner  of  treating 
those  diseases  of  the  mind  which  have  fallen  under 
your  contemplation.  I  have  not  yet,  however,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  in  it  a  sufficient  remedy  for 
my  own.  In  order,  therefore,  that  my  case  may  be 
taken  into  consideration,  I  mil  give  you  as  accurate 
an  account  as  I  can,  both  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
complaint,  and  of  the  methods  I  have  used  towards 
its  cure ;  requesting  that  whatever  may  appear  to 
promise  relief  to  your  distressed  patient,  may  be 
published  in  your  paper  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  I  am  a  bachelor  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
am  a  prey  to  a  passion  that  consumes  me.  I  can 
rest  neither  night  nor  day  for  the  rage  I  feel  for  au- 
thorship, and  the  honours  of  genius  ;  the  trophies  of 
some  Miltiades  or  other,  are  forever  disturbing  my 
peace.  How  early  this  passion  gained  possession  of 
my  mind,  I  cannot  accurately  inform  you  ;  but,  to 
the  besl  of  my  remembrance,  I  perceived  the  first 
intrusions  of  it  about  fifteen  years  ago.  when  I  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  My  whole 
distress  arises  from  my  inability  to  discover  whether 
I  am  a  man  of  genius  or  not.  This  is  a  discovery 
which  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  make,  before  I 
either  entirely  resign  the  thoughts  of  becoming  an 
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author,  or   determine  to  enter  upon   this    toilsome 
career. 

••  Various  are  the  means  which  I  have  pursued, 
and  laborious  are  the  researches  which  I  have  made, 
to  convince  myself  of  a  truth  so  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  my  peace  or  the  increase  of  my 
fame.  Among  others,  I  collect  from  all  quarters  the 
lives  and  anecdotes  of  great  men  ;  and  according  as 
I  find  a  similarity  between  their  habits  and  my  own, 
I  judge  of  the  extent  of  my  capacity.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  when  I  discover  in  myself  a 
congeniality  of  thought  or  coincidence  of  behaviour 
with  them,  I  am  elated  above  measure,  consider  such 
an  agreement  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  my  genius, 
and  feel  my  soul  expand  with  secret  assurances  of 
immortality  on  earth ;  but  if  no  points  of  similitude 
discovered  themselves,  I  am  thrown  at  once  into  de- 
spondency, and  feel  myself  sinking  to  the  level  of 
those  who  have  lain  long  forgotten  in  their  tombs. 
As  I  look  upon  superiority  of  genius  to  be  the  high- 
est felicity  here  below,  and  dulness  as  a  terrible  visi- 
tation, my  mind  is  continually  bandied  between  hope 
and  despair,  dejection  and  pride. 

"All  the  night  before  last  I  passed  in  waking 
dreams  of  greatness,  occasioned  by  my  having  some- 
where read,  that,  after  the  ordinary  attendance  at 
college,  the  great  John  Locke  had,  like  myself,  been 
judged  unqualified  to  take  his  degrees.  But  this 
happiness  was  only  of  a  night's  duration.  In  the 
morning  my  hopes  were  at  once  blasted,  by  reading, 
in  Plutarch's  Lives,  that  Cresar  was  afflicted  with  an 
epilepsy ;  a  disorder  from  which  I  unfortunately 
found  myself  free.  The  melancholy  impressions 
produced  by  this  discovery  were  very  soon  removed 
by  overhearing  my  landlady  tell  one  of  her  neigh- 
bours, that,  during  the  paroxysms  of  a  violent  fever 
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I  had  acted  as  Dean  Swifi  used  to  do  in  his  periodi- 
cal fits. 

"My  manners  also  are  as  variable  as  my  happi- 
ness is  uncertain;  tor  when  [can  detect  no  traces  of 
similitude  between  my  ordinary  habits  and  those  of 
the  great  man  whose  life  I  am  reading,  I  take  vio- 
lent pains  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  model  I  so 
much  admire.  I  have  suffered,  however,  greatly  in 
the  course  of  this  laudable  ambition  ;  for  having 
heard  that  Ben  Jonson  used  commonly  to  write  with- 
out his  coat,  forgetting  to  inquire  at  what  time  of 
the  year,  I  sat  at  my  desk  all  January  last  in  my 
doublet  and  hose,  till  I  caught  a  rheumatism  that 
nearly  cost  me  my  life.  Hence  the  different  lives  I 
read  have  as  great  effect  upon  my  conduct  as  the 
passions  of  the  cameleon  upon  the  colour  of  its  body. 
At  one  time  I  am  silent  and  sober,  like  Addison ;  at 
another,  convivial  and  loquacious,  like  Steele.  This 
day  I  assume  the  sternness  and  incivility  of  Johnson  ; 
again,  I  am  all  submission,  like  Gay.  Now,  I  am 
proud  and  imperious,  like  Swift ;  then,  like  Thom- 
son, modest  and  unassuming.  In  short,  I  constantly 
carry  along  with  me  the  spirit  of  the  author  whose  life 
I  am  perusing. 

"  In  the  pursuit  of  this  great  object  of  my  life,  I 
have  often  pushed  my  inquiries  very  far  into  the 
profundity  of  natural  causes,  but  have  been  as  un- 
successful in  this  as  in  my  other  attempts.  My  es- 
capes, however,  from  a  total  discovery  of  dulness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  my  disappointments  in  not  at- 
taining to  a  complete  confirmation  of  my  ingenuity 
on  the  other,  have  been  narrow  and  numerous.  Ad 
hopes  of  immortalizing  my  name  were  very  lately 
almost  entirely  cut  off,  by  reading  an  account  of 
giants  and  pigmies  in  Goldsmith's  Natural  History. 
Here,  in  opposition  to  my  favourite  theory,  that  the 
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minds  of  men  are  great  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
their  bodies,  that  author  attempts  to  prove,  that  the 
middle  stature  is  best  fitted  to  nourish  intellectual 
powers ;  and  that  any  great  deviation  from  this  size, 
whether  above  or  below  it,  argues  in  general  an  im- 
becility of  intellect. 

"  I  was  more  than  relieved  from  the  depression  of 
mind  occasioned  by  this  senseless  theory,  when  I 
found  that  Fenton,  the  poet,  was  six  feet  two  inches 
high,  which  is  precisely  my  size.  I  recovered  from 
a  similar  dejection,  that  arose  from  reading  some- 
where that  the  powers  of  the  mind  begin  to  decay 
from  the  age  to  which  mine  is  approaching ;  when  I 
recollected  that  Milton  was  older  than  I  am  when  he 
began  his  Paradise  Lost. 

"  But  the  question  which  has  given  me  the  great- 
est trouble  to  investigate,  is,  whether  my  head  be  of 
that  particular  shape  which  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  man  of  genius.  I  have  been  the  more  intent  upon 
this  object,  as  I  thought  it  offered  the  most  promis- 
ing appearance  of  a  complete  demonstration.  Lav- 
ater  I  have  perused  with  great  attention,  as  also  a 
number  of  other  famous  physiognomists  ;  but  though 
I  do  not  suppose  myself  deficient  in  point  of  math- 
ematical genius,  I  have  never  been  able  to  perform 
the  mensuration  according  to  the  rules  they  lay 
down. 

"  I  would  recommend  it,  as  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  some  person  who  has  arrived  at  a  due  esti- 
mate of  his  abilities  by  the  aid  of  this  criterion,  to 
construct  a  machine  of  such  a  nature,  that,  upon  its 
admitting  or  excluding  the  head,  the  extent  or  weak- 
ness of  the  capacity  may  be  ascertained  without 
further  trouble.  I  should  consider  it,  too,  as  a  great 
improvement  of  such  a  machine,  if,  since  some  are 
fitted  by  nature  to  excel  in  one  branch  of  literature 
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and  some  in  another,  it  could  have  the  additional 
property  of  pointing  out  a  direction  of  our  talents 

conformable  to  the  design  of  nature. 

"This  would  be  one  of  the  most  solid  inventions 

with  which  the  genius  of  man  has  yet  been  inspired. 
Its  utility  would  diffuse  itself  over  all  professions, 
trades,  and  degrees.  Agriculture  would  recover  her 
sons,  of  which  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  senate, 
had  robbed  her;  and  many  a  Cincinnatus  would  be 
recalled  from  the  plough  to  the  bench  and  the  cab- 
inet. I  cannot  help  being  surprised,  that  in  this  age, 
in  which  a  spirit  for  the  improvement  in  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture  so  much  prevails,  and  has  been 
so  successfully  cultivated,  an  invention  of  this  kind 
should  never  have  been  attempted,  which  must  tend 
so  powerfully  to  facilitate  labour,  by  distributing  it 
in  such  due  proportions,  and  with  such  just  appro- 
priations and  appointments. 

"  I  shall  conclude  my  application  to  you  with  sug- 
gesting, that,  as  there  is  probably  a  numerous  class 
of  men  who  sympathize  exactly  with  me  in  the  case 
which  I  have  submitted  to  you,  a  particular  atten- 
tion to  my  complaint  may  be  of  public  service,  and 
will  greatly  console 

"  Your  distressed  and  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  Will.  Whethekall." 
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Oh,  bow  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  gifts,  which  Nature  to  her  votaries  yields, 
«         The  warbling  woodlands,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garniture  of  fields. 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  Morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  Even, 
All  that  the  shelt'ring  mountain's  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven — 
Oh!  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

MINSTREL. 

I  have  often  thought  it  a  sad  reflection  on  my 
countrymen,  that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  in 
this  month  especially,  when  the  country  puts  on  a 
new  dress  to  attract  us,  and  spreads  out  her  green 
carpet  for  us  to  tread  upon,  we  should  still  prefer 
the  tinselled  frippery  and  artificial  splendour  of  pub- 
lic places  in  town,  to  the  unpurchasable  beauties  and 
chaste  decorations  of  rural  scenery.  It  is  to  be  ad- 
mired that  a  nation  so  studious  of  novelty,  should  still 
love  to  linger  in  the  dull  confines  of  fashionable 
uniformity,  while  Nature,  with  an  universal  and 
progressive  variety,  in  her  great  plan,  is  painting 
the  fields  and  the  gardens  with  a  rich  succession  of 
colours,  deepening  the  gloom  of  her  arbours,  height- 
ening the  vivacity  of  her  lawns,  and  purpling  over 
the  distant  hills  to  terminate  her  groves  and  her 
vistas.  But  there  is  a  something  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  country,  that  reaches  much  beyond  the  grati- 
fication of  the  eye  ;  a  something  that  invigorates  the 
mind,  that  erects  its  hopes,  that  allays  its  perturba- 
tions, that  mellows  its  affections  ;  and  it  will  gener- 
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ally  be  found,  that  our  happiest  schemes  and  wise,  t 
resolutions  are  formed  under  the  mild  influence  of  a 
country  scene,  and  the  soft  obscurities  of  rural  retire- 
ment 

1  don't  know  how  it  is,  but,  to  my  abstracted  no- 
tions of  things,  man  always  appears  a  much  less  im- 
portant animal  when  I  view  him  in  all  his  relations 
with  society,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  city,  than  when 
I  behold  him  in  his  retirement,  walking  over  his 
fields,  and  contemplating  his  prospects.  A  real  and 
relative  importance,  I  consider  as  different  things  ; 
and  while  all  around  me  are  paying  their  homage  to 
what  we  call  personal  influence,  and  power  of  con- 
nections, I  keep  all  my  veneration  for  him  who  has 
obtained  the  greatest  command  over  himself,  and  lives 
the  most  independently  of  others.  I  look  upon  such 
as  are  engaged  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  gain,  as  sub- 
ordinate characters  to  those  who  are  arrived  at  the 
actual  relish  of  innocent  pleasure  ;  and  the  man  who 
has  enlarged  his  mind  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
beauties  of  nature  which  his  eye  can  encircle,  is  in 
my  thoughts  a  greater  personage,  and  has  a  larger 
property  in  effect,  than  one  who  has  risen  to  what  is 
called  weight  in  the  country,  by  the  force  of  connec- 
tions or  ricln.'-. 

It  is  doubtless  a  great  unhappiness  to  want  a  sense 
of  rural  pleasures.  He  who  has  no  heart  for  de- 
lights so  pure  and  natural,  must  bribe  his  appetite 
with  a  forced  and  artificial  kind  of  enjoyment,  for 
which  costly  preparations  must  sometimes  be  made, 
sometimes  the  invention  must  lie  racked,  and  some- 
times the  principles  subdued.  This  mortality,  which 
mixes  with  our  rural  pleasures,  gives  to  them  that 
security  of  innocence,  which  is  so  necessary  to  con- 
stitute complete  happiness,  and  vindicates  their  su- 
periority over  all  the  gayeties  of  town  dissipation, 
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which  are  at  best  but  negative  in  a  moral  view,  and 
which,  in  feeling  minds,  are  generally  attended  with 
a  sense  of  unworthiness,  and  the  disquietude  of  in- 
ward reproach. 

But,  when  I  talk  of  the  charms  of  a  country  life, 
I  have  not  in  my  contemplation  the  sports  and  exer- 
cises of  the  field,  which,  however,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  disparage.  But  my  thoughts  are  turned 
towards  those  deep  and  durable  pleasures,  which  are 
supported  by  their  connections  with  great  objects  and 
noble  conclusions,  and  require  no  effort  or  uproar  to 
maintain  their  vigour  and  vivacity.  Such  pleasures 
are  those  which  we  feel  in  contemplating  the  blue 
canopy  of  the  heavens,  reflected  on  the  hazy  valleys, 
and  wrapping  them  in  rich  confusion,  when  our  minds 
catch  the  sympathy,  and  open  their  internal  prospects 
into  visions  of  immensity,  varied  by  the  colorirs  of 
fancy,  and  brightened  by  the  radiance  of  hope.  Such 
pleasures  are  those  which  expand  the  bosom  in  sur- 
veying the  kind  provisions  of  nature,  and  in  pur- 
suing in  thought  the  bounties  of  Providence,  through 
all  the  classes  of  his  visible  government.  Such 
pleasures  as  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  our 
great  poet,  when  he  wrote  that  feeling  eulogy  on 
rural  gratifications, 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  &c. 

The  first  of  this  month  is  a  day  which  I  love  to 
honour  in  my  parish  by  some  little  celebration  ;  and 
the  green  before  my  house  is  usually  on  this  occa- 
sion the  scene  of  much  genuine  mirth  and  season- 
able jollity.  It  is  on  this  day  that  all  the  young 
women  of  the  parish  seize,  with  earnestness,  the  op- 
portunity of  testifying  their  gratitude  to  my  mother, 
for  her  bounties  through  the  year,  by  building  up 
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for  her  a  little  bower,  which  they  decorate  with 
garlands,  and  what  devices  they  are  capable  of  in- 
vent inn'. 

Last  Tuesday  they  were  bent  upon  doing  her  par* 
ticular  honour;  for  which  purpose,  the  way  from 
our  garden-door  to  the  arbour  was  covered  with  a 
carpeting  of  cowslips,  inclosed  with  chains  of  flow- 
er.-; and  two  young  girls  came  to  my  door  early  in 
the  morning,  each  wilh  a  honeycomb  in  her  hand, 
and  begged  to  be  permitted  to  carry  the  great  chair 
in  triumph  to  the  temple  which  they  had  consecrated 
to  my  mother.  This  I  saw  done  amidst  a  chorus 
of  voices,  in  which  as  enviable  an  eulogy  was  uttered, 
as  that  which  attended  Camillus  to  the  Capitol.  I 
own,  this  testimony  of  simple  regard  made  me  glow 
with  a  conscious  pleasure  :  and  1  felt  something  like 
the  pride  of  blood,  at  seeing  this  good  old  remain  of 
the  Olive-Branch  family  raised  to  the  highest  honour 
of  which  I  had  any  conception.  She  smiled  too, 
herself,  with  more  than  her  usual  complacency, 
when,  after  the  rustic  dance  round  the  May-pole 
was  completed,  every  couple  snatched  a  wreath  from 
it,  and,  carrying  it  between  them  in  the  form  of  a 
festoon  to  her  little  sanctuary,  threw  it  down  at  her 
feet. 

To  this  ceremony  another  succeeded,  that  was  not 
less  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  good  old  lady. 
It  has  always  been,  on  this  occasion,  her  custom  to 
give  a  crown-piece  to  axfry  poor  family  of  merit  in 
the  neighbourhood;  while  every  girl  that  has  gained 
the  praise  of  diligence  and  good  maimers,  is  sure  to 
be  rewarded  with  a  new  milkpail,  and  a  straw  hat 
with  cherry-coloured  ribbons.  The  great  chair,  which 
is  the  hotbed  of  all  my  visions,  is  raised  to  greater 
importance  in  my  eyes,  since  the  honours  it  has  lately 
received  ;  and  1  am  in  hopes  that  its  journey  to  the 
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bower  will  be  the  occasion  of  its  carrying  me  in  my 
future  dreams  to  the  sylvan  haunts  of  Faunus  and 
the  Dryads,  or  to  the  amber  streams  and  amaranthine 
meadows  of  Elysian  scenery. 

The  morning  after  this  little  anniversary,  I  took 
a  walk  to  the  bower  before  breakfast ;  and  casting 
my  eyes  on  the  ground,  I  saw  a  piece  of  paper  in 
the  form  of  a  note,  which  I  had  too  much  curiosity 
not  to  take  up  immediately ;  and  was  glad  when 
breakfast  was  announced,  that  I  might  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  reading  its  contents  to  the  old  lady. 
It  was  directed  to  the  Rev.  Simon  Olive-Branch. 
And  upon  opening  it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  handwriting  looked  very  like  Miranda's  ;  a  suspi- 
cion which  was  not  a  little  confirmed  by  the  whim- 
sicalness  of  the  conception,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
design. 

"  The  Petition  of  a  very  innocent,  useful,  and  much- 
abused  person,  to  that  grave  Reformer,  the  Rev. 
Simon  Olive-Branch, 

"  Humbly  showeth, 

"  That  your  petitioner  has  most  seriously  to  com- 
plain of  divers  abuses  and  outrages,  which  he  hum- 
bly conceives  it  is  within  your  province  to  chastise. 
He  will  begin,  however,  with  stating  his  claims 
and  pretensions,  and  then  proceed  to  enumerate  the 
instances  in  which  his  merits  are  despised,  and  his 
rights  trampled  under  foot. 

"  That  your  petitioner  is  the  healthiest,  floridest. 
and  comeliest  of  twelve  brothers  ;  and  is  the  father 
of  thirty  children  ;  all  of  whom  have  been  well 
brought  up,  and  preserve  their  posts  and  execute 
their  functions  with  unfailing  order  and  punctuality. 

"  Your  petitioner's  exemplary  mildness  of  temper 
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should  give  him  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  Olive-Branch  family,  as  sympathy  of 
character  generally  begets  mutual  kindness.  He  can 
plead,  besides,  thai  he  lias  known  your  whole  race 
these  many  centuries;  and  can  carry  his  personal 
recollection  back  to  anecdotes  and  facts  concerning 
them,  much  beyond  the  compass  of  your  mother's 
records,  ancient  as  they  are.  lie  nursed  your  great- 
grandfather on  his  lap,  when  he  was  yet  unable  to 
walk ;  and  gave  him  a  nosegay  before  he  could  lisp 
out  tobacco-stopper.  He  has  the  honour  of  informing 
you,  that  he  brought  into  the  world  a  great-grandson 
of  Shem,  who  was  the  son  of  Noah,  &c.  That  this 
great-grandson  of  Shem  attached  a  considerable 
number  of  followers  to  himself,  by  reason  of  his 
pacific  qualities,  and  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euphrates,  where,  it  is  said,  he  planted  the  first 
Olive;  for  that  which  the  dove  brought  to  the  ark 
was  only  a  branch  of  the.  wild  species.  His  youngest 
soit  was  named  iT*— H/I*  or  Olive-Branch;  and 
with  him  the  race  of  Olive-Branches  properly  began. 
That  your  petitioner  has  ever  looked  with  great 
affection  on  this  goodly  race,  and  has  always  received 
particular  honours  at  their  hands.  That  he  humbly 
hopes,  therefore,  that  the  last  of  this  ancient  family 
will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  his  requisitions,  which  are 
founded  on  such  just  pretensions. 

"That  he  has  also  great  merits  to  plead,  inde- 
pendent of  his  connections  with  the  house  of  Olive- 
Branch.  That  he  is  the  only  even-tempered  char- 
acter out  of  twelve  brothers,  the  rest  being  all  either 
too  warm  and  passionate,  or  too  cold  and  severe  ;  and 
the  one,  especially,  who  was  born  just  before  him,  is 
so  fretful  and  fickle,  that  there  is  no  knowing  what 
to  do  with  him,  not  to  mention  that  he  has  a  malig- 
nant pleasure  in  making  fools  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
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jects.  That,  besides  the  negative  merit  of  preserv- 
ing his  temper  in  the  midst  of  such  examples,  he 
and  his  thirty  sons  are  employed  in  the  active  office 
of  dressing  out  our  general  mother  the  Earth,  and 
promoting  her  fruitfulness  and  abundance. 

"That  your  petitioner  is  not  only  prodigal  of  his 
benefits  and  kindnesses  to  man.  but  may  claim,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  merit  of  impartiality  in  the 
distribution  of  them,  holding  all  ranks  in  the  same 
estimation,  and  oftentimes  drying  up  the  tears  of  the 
wretched,  and  creating  a  sunshine  in  his  thoughts. 
That  his  thirty  sons  too,  who  join  him  in  this  humble 
petition,  are  always  occupied,  whenever  their  turn 
comes  round,  in  spreading  joy,  and  love  and  beauty, 
and  abundance,  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ever 
studious  of  the  honour  of  their  family,  they  are 
tainted  with  no  mean  jealousy  of  each  other's  abili- 
ties ;  and  one  brother  is  continually  improving  upon 
the  work  of  the  other.  It  is  also  an  extraordinary 
peculiarity  belonging  to  them,  that  they  are  mature 
in  proportion  to  their  youth ;  and  the  youngest  of 
them  all  is  the  ripest  and  forwardest.  Sometimes, 
when  your  petitioner  has  finished  his  own  task,  he 
observes  one  of  them  flying  over  the  commons  and 
wastes,  to  hang  every  furzebush  he  can  meet,  with 
golden  baskets.  Others  are  seen  successively  em- 
ployed in  clustering  the  lilac,  perfuming  the  violet, 
forging  the  yellow  chain  of  the  laburnum,  hooding 
the  sweet-pea,  and  variegating  the  daisy.  Another 
will  employ  himself  in  sweeping  the  train  of  his 
green  garment  over  the  meads  and  lawns,  and  leave 
impressed  upon  their  surface  a  glossy  verdure.  This 
undertakes,  as  his  charge,  the  painting  of  the  almond 
blossom  ;  while  his  next  brother  is  occupied  as  musi- 
cian to  the  grove,  and  teaches  to  the  lark  its  matins, 
and  its  vespers  to  the  nightingale. 
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"Your  petitioner  trusts  he  need  not  enlarge  upon 
his  merits  with  the  lovesick  part  of  mankind.  The 
influence  of  his  family  in  propitiating  the  fair  ob- 
jects  of  their  vows,  and  in  lending  an  irresistible 
persuasion  to  their  addresses,  is  so  evident,  as  to 
challenge  even  human  ingratitude  to  deny  it. 

"  Your  petitioner  has  now  only  to  state  the  topics 
of  his  complaint,  which  he  will  do  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, not  caring  to  expatiate  upon  matters  so  clear 
and  striking. 

"  1  st  The  greatest  part  of  those  who  used  to  do 
him  honour  at  their  rural  seats,  are  now  so  disre- 
spectful as  to  remain  in  town  during  his  anniversary. 

"  2d.  That  he  is  even  unable  to  enforce  the  at- 
tendance of  the  country  folks,  who  are  so  brutal  as 
to  prefer  the  beasts  over  Exeter  'Change  to  his  lambs 
and  his  nightingales. 

"  3d.  That  the  people  of  London  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  pleased  with  insulting  him,  by  putting 
some  of  the  best  clothes  his  wardrobe  contains  upon 
the  backs  of  chimney-sweepers.    • 

"  4th.  A  great  many  old  ladies  have  abused  him 
beyond  measure,  and  called  him  dull  and  stupid,  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  he  has  robbed  them  of 
a  party  at  Whist  or  Cassino. 

"5th.  Some  of  the  same  faction  attempted  his  life 
not  a  week  ago,  by  shutting  out  the  sun,  and  lighting 
up  candles  before  six. — N.B.  This  is  a  desperate 
gang  of  old  offenders,  who  have  frequently  attempted 
to  murder  Time,  your  petitioner's  father,  and  have 
obliged  him  to  go  armed  with  a  scythe. 

"  0th.  Some  young  ladies,  lately  arrived  in  town 
from  Gloucestershire,  to  whom  your  petitioner  gave 
a  copy  of  his  receipt  for  colouring  the  rose,  and 
bleaching  the  lily,  have  lately  been  using  a  wretched 
mixture,  they  call  the  Turkish  Wash. 
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"  7th.  Some  young  fortune-hunters,  at  Bath,  the 
other  day,  found  a  resemblance  for  your  petitioner 
in  old  Mrs.  D.  who  has  not  a  tooth  in  her  head. 

"  8th.  A  large  party  at  Faro  was  made,  on  the 
evening  of  his  anniversary,  at  a  great  house  in  Pic- 
cadilly ;  and  the  cards  were  flying  about,  while  his 
herald,  the  Cuckoo,  whom  he  had  sent  out  some  days 
before  with  his  own  invitations,  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hyde-Park. 

"  9  th.  The  sentiments  which  your  petitioner  used 
to  inspire,  are  now  called  romantic ;  and  he  verily 
believes  that  if  he  were  himself  to  court  a  lady  ar- 
rayed in  his  mantle  of  lilies,  and  breathing  out  his 
love-like  ambrosia,  he  should  be  treated  with  disdain 
unless  he  could  show  her  a  carriage  with  a  couple  of 
handsome  footmen  behind  it. 

"  Your  petitioner  forbears  to  bring  forward  a 
variety  of  charges,  as  weighty  as  those  he  has  already 
produced ;  trusting  that  these  will  be  amply  sufficient 
to  induce  you  to  take  his  case  into  your  most  serious 
consideration.  In  which  confidence  your  petitioner 
will  ever  pray  for  your  happiness  while  living,  and 
will  strew  his  choicest  flowers  on  the  tombs  of  your 
ancient  mother  and  yourself,  when  it  shall  please 
Providence  to  give  to  the  worms  the  remnant  of  the 
Olive-B ranch  family. 

"May-Day." 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  letter  from  poor  Eugenio 
to  his  Amelia,  containing  a  little  poem  not  unsuitable 
to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

"  MY    DEAREST    LOVE, 

"  My  little  vista  in  the  wood  begins  to  look  de- 
lightful. I  have  just  made  a  seat  in  it  which  is  to 
be  sacred  to  you,  when  you  deign  to  pay  it  a  visit ; 
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and  the  woodbine  seems  to  make  haste  to  grow  about 
it,  as  if  it  were  preparing  to  receive  no  vulgar  guest 
5Testerday  evening,  as  I  sal  in  your  little  temple,  I 
tried  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  your  absence  always 
leaves  in  my  mind,  by  writing  a  few  verses  to  a  Bee 
that  was  playing  around  me,  by  way  of  present  to 
you  on  this  first  day  of  May ;  a  day  which  I  know 
you  love  to  see  honoured. 

VERSES  TO  THE  BEE. 

Daughter  of  Spring,  that  ply'st  thy  mazy  flight, 

Telling  a  love-tale  to  the  list'ning  air, 
Wherever  buds  of  balmy  breath  invite, 

Borne  on  thy  busy  wings  of  gossamer ! 

Here,  little  spoiler,  seek  the  haunts  of  Spring, 

For  here  the  harebell  gives  its  still  retreat; 
Here  ply  thy  cares,  thy  cheerful  descant  sing, 

And  fearless  sport  around  thy  mossy  seat: 

For  here  the  violet  sweet  exhales  its  balm, 
And  here  the  rose-bud  locks  the  breath  of  May; 

Nor  fear  from  me  the  hostile  hand  of  harm, 
Ruthless  to  tear  thy  treasur'd  sweets  away. 

But  haste  thee,  wand'rer,  day's  last  ling'ring  light 

With  dying  lustre  paints  the  low'ring  sky: 
Ah!  haste  thee,  wand'rer,  ere  the  treach'rous  night 

Conceal  some  feather'd  ruffian  hovering  nigh. 

Go,  and  with  speed  unlock  thy  little  cell, 
And  wind  thy  welcome  horn,  that  friends  may  hear; 

Go,  in  thy  waxen  chamber  peaceful  dwell; 
For  passion,  restless  passion,  riots  here. 

How  blest  art  thou,  to  roam  to  every  flow'r, 
Repose  thy  load,  and  sink  to  cloister'd  rest! 

Ah !  could  I  so  repay  the  weary  hour, 
So  soothe  the  sorrows  of  my  lab'ring  breast! 

"  How  long,  my  dearest  Love,  shall  I  envy  the 
repose  of  every  thing  around  me,  and  wait  the  slow 
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performance  of  that  promise  which  you  have  made 
with  those  'lips  that  lock  the  breath  of  May,'  to 
your  faithful  and  fond 

"  EUGENIO." 
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Vino  vendibili  Oliva  suspensd  nihil  est  opus. 

There  needs  no  Olive-Branch  to  recommend  a  good  paper. 

The  following  Epistle,  which  comes  to  me  from 
Oxford,  suggests  a  better  remedy  than  I  could  dis- 
cover myself  for  that  malady  of  the  mind  complained 
of  in  the  letter  that  appeared  in  my  paper  of  last 
Saturday.  When  I  am  consulted  in  these  difficult 
cases,  as  I  pretend  to  no  panaceas  or  elixirs  for  men- 
tal infirmities,  I  think  it  fair  to  call  in  the  faculty  to 
my  aid ;  and  I  do  not  know  where  to  turn  myself 
with  greater  confidence  than  to  a  society  which  I 
venerate,  as  consisting,  in  general,  of  the  truest  pa- 
triots in  literature,  and  the  natural  protectors  and 
promoters  of  genius  and  of  science. 

"  REVEREND  SIR, 

"  No  apology  can  be  necessary  for  communicating, 
to  a  person  who  has  the  interests  of  the  public  so 
much  at  heart,  any  scheme  or  invention  by  which  its 
welfare  may  be  materially  promoted.  Do  not  be 
alarmed,  my  good  Sir^  at  the  mention  of  public  in- 
terests, as  if  I  were  about  to  shock  your  disposition 
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to  peace  and  literature,  by  suggesting  any  crude 
ideas  of  political  reform.  Very  different  is  the  sub- 
ject of  my  letter.  Discoveries  which  can  enable 
ships  to  sail  without  wind,  carriages  to  move  without 
horses;  schemes  for  the  abridgment  of  pensions  and 
pluralities;  and  expedients  which  will  secure  the 
presence  of  a  rector  in  his  parish,  and  a  diocesan  in 
his  district,  for  at  least  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
are  topics  infinitely  above  the  scope  and  pretensions 
of  my  talents ;  and,  from  a  mixture  of  delicacy  and 
diffidence,  I  confess  myself  extremely  averse  to  the 
discussion  of  them. 

"  Resigning,  therefore,  to  others  the  wide  range 
of  political  disquisition,  I  am  content  that  my  own 
poor  efforts  should  be  confined  to  the  humble  and 
neglected  provinces  of  English  literature.  Now. 
Sir,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  real  improvement  of 
the  arts  among  us,  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from 
an  unfortunate  blunder  through  which  authors  have 
totally  mistaken  the  bearings  of  their  genius,  and 
applied  it  to  those  subjects,  of  all  -others,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  they  should  excel. 

"Thus,  the  poet  affects  metaphysical  subtlety;  the 
philosopher,  poetical  embellishment;  the  divine 
enters  the  list  with  the  painter  and  musician ;  while, 
to  complete  the  climax  of  cross-purposes,  and  render 
'  confusion  worse  confounded,'  the  female  politician 
quits  the  sampler  and  the  spindle,  to  discover  the 
origin  of  civil  government,  and  to  maintain,  with 
senatorial  eloquence,  the  Rights  of  Man !  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  unnatural  perversion  of  genius,  and 
misapplication  of  talents,  must  produce  as  much  dis- 
order in  the  literary  world,  as  would  result  from  a 
confusion  of  trades  and  professions  to  the  common 
offices  and  occurrences  of  civil  life. 

"  To  provide  some  effectual  remedy  for  this  sort 
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of  evil,  has  been  for  many  years,  the  wish  of  my 
heart,  and  the  constant  employment  of  my  leisure. 
And  I  know  not  that  I  should  ever  have  escaped 
from  the  embarrassments  in  which  I  have  been 
involved  by  this  research,  had  I  not  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  a  correspondence  with  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  a  foreign  university.  My  enterprise  long 
appeared  to  be  hopeless  ;  for  what  project  could  be 
more  difficult  and  hazardous,  than  the  attempt  to 
convince  authors,  or  to  furnish  them  with  the  means 
of  convincing  themselves,  that  they  had  totally  mis- 
apprehended their  powers,  and  were  unqualified  by 
nature  and  habits  for  the  pursuits  they  had  chosen  ? 
This,  you  will  readily  allow,  was  no  very  promising- 
task  ;  and  after  various  schemes,  successive  efforts, 
and  repeated  communications  on  the  subject,  I  began 
to  despair  of  ever  bringing  my  labours  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  unless  something  could  be  invented,  which 
might  decide  these  nice  questions  by  an  appeal  to 
the  senses,  and  exhibit  a  palpable  and  unfailing 
evidence  upon  the  point  of  dispute. 

"  Poetry  has  been  from  childhood  my  favourite 
study ;  and  as  I  acquired  a  relish  for  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  that  divine  art,  from  the  observations  of 
my  uncle  Geoffrey,  a  man  eminent  for  the  taste  and 
solidity  of  his  criticisms,  my  first  wish  was  to  do 
honour  to  my  favourite  study,  by  furnishing  the 
community  of  poets,  at  present  so  numerous,  witli  a 
jast  criterion  whereby  they  might  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  their  powers,  and  discriminate  their  peculiar 
tendencies.  This  project  I  was  upon  the  verge  of 
abandoning  as  visionary  and  impracticable,  when  I 
received  the  enclosed  letter  from  my  ingenious 
friend  Tiberius  Vosterhusiu?,  whom  I  had  some 
months  since  excited  to  the  same  pursuit.  The  orig- 
inal is  in  the  German  language  ;  but,  for  the  benefit 
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of  a  numerous  description  of  society,  J  mean  the 
poets  and  poetesses  of  our  island,  I  beg  to  present  it 
to  you  in  an  English  dress. 

'  January,  1792. 

'  It  is  with  the  most  animated  satisfaction  I  inform 
you  that  an  infallible  standard  has  at  length  been 
discovered  for  the  estimate  and  regulation  of  poetical 
genius.  The  discovery  has  been  celebrated  here 
with  unusual  rejoicings  ;  the  experiments  it  has  given 
rise  to,  are  daily  tried  with  the  most  certain  success, 
and  the  results  in  many  instances  have  occasioned 
scenes  the  most  laughable  and  ridiculous  that  the 
imagination  can  paint.  Since  the  properties  of  the 
magnet  were  revealed,  I  know  not  that  chance  has 
led  the  votaries  of  science  to  any  secret  more  won- 
derful in  its  nature,  or  important  in  its  effects.  In 
short,  Sir,  a  fluid  has  been  discovered  which  pos- 
sesses the  surprising  quality  of  showing  the  precise 
degree  of  genius  which  belongs  to  any  pretender  to 
poetical  excellence. 

'  It  has  at  present  obtained  no  better  appellation 
than  that  of  the  sympathetic  fluid.  But  I  hope,  when 
it  is  more  known,  and  has  been  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  your  English  societies,  it  will  be  hon- 
oured with  a  title  more  expressive  of  its  merits. 
The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows :  a  certain  quantity 
is  poured  into  a  small  thermometer ;  and  this  is  ap- 
plied, for  a  few  seconds,  to  the  temporal  artery.  The 
tube  is  fixed  upon  a  scale  marked  at  certain  inter- 
vals with  the  words, 

Epic, 

Tragic, 

Lyric, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
If  the  fluid  rise  gradually,  and  remain  fixed  and 
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motionless,  opposite  to  either  of  the  titles  upon  the 
scale,  the  experimenter  may  assure  himself  that  he 
possesses  talents  equal  to  that  particular  branch  of 
the  art.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  liquor  ascend  with 
a  rapid  irregular  motion,  appear  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, and  then  fall  hastily  within  the  bulb,  he 
cannot  show  his  prudence  more,  than  by  acquiescing 
in  the  infallible  decisions  of  his  little  silent  monitor, 
whose  verdict  is  not  to  be  altered  by  supplications 
or  bribes.  Many  chemical  experiments  have  been 
made  by  our  learned  friend  Slautenbunkius,  upon 
this  unparalleled  fluid,  but  without  effect.  It  hitherto 
escapes  the  most  delicate  analysis ;  and  its  sym- 
pathetic property  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  are 
at  present  acquainted. 

'  You  will  have  pleasure  in  hearing  that  a  separate 
establishment  is  soon  to  be  erected,  for  a  professor 
and  six  students,  to  whom  the  care  of  making  these 
inimitable  criteria  is  to  be  publicly  consigned.  A 
statute  is  also  in  contemplation,  whereby  it  will  be 
forbidden  to  any  member  of  this  university  to  com- 
pose verses  on  any  subject,  without  consulting  a 
poetical  regulator,  duly  stamped  with  the  arms  of  the 
Academy  ;  and  authorized,  moreover,  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  above-mentioned  professor.  I  cannot 
conclude  without  congratulating  you  upon  the  rare 
merit  of  this  important  discovery,  and  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  enclosed  may  arrive  safe,  and  meet 
with  your  approbation. 

'  Yours,  &c. 

'Tiberius  Vosterhusius.' 

1 N.  B.  Immediately  on  the  discovery,  we  found 
it  difficult  to  prevail  on  authors  to  submit  to  the  trial. 
Our  fashionable  bards  were  extremely  shy.  At 
length    experiments  were  made,  by   order  of  the 
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magistracy,  upon  three  poets  now  under  confinement 
at  our  public  prison.  One  convicted  01  Blasphemy 
and  an  Ode  to  Liberty;  another,  of  writing  obscene 
verses;  the  third,  of  stealing  a  shirt  and  six  pair 
of  silk  stockings,  besides  seducing  the  affections  of 
his  patron's  wife.' 

"  Such  is  the  interesting  communication  of  my 
worthy  correspondent  Tiberius.  Nothing  could  be 
more  welcome  to  me  than  the  arrival  of  this  little 
magical  tube.  I  cannot  describe  the  emotions  into 
which  I  was  thrown  upon  taking  it  into  my  hands ; 
and  was  half  wild,  till  I  found  a  proper  subject  on 
whom  its  effects  might  be  tried.  It  was  not  long 
before  an  opportunity  occurred  ;  for,  a  few  days  after 
the  receipt  of  it,  I  happened  to  dine  with  a  certain 
great  patron,  whose  table  is  always  luxuriously  spread 
before  the  sons  of  Apollo,  several  of  whom  were  then 
in  company.  Excellent  wines,  and  mirth,  and  wit, 
and  song,  went  round,  and  at  length  began  to  over- 
power the  faculties  of  many  of  these  enthusiastic 
votaries,  when  the  thought  struck  me  of  having  re- 
course to  the  criticisms  of  my  pocket  companion ; 
and,  by  occasionally  changing  my  place,  I  gained  an 
exact  scale  of  the  poetical  capacities  of  each. 

"  The  gentleman  on  whose  temple  I  first  placed 
my  poetemeter,  was  a  poet  of  considerable  fame  in 
high  life,  having  written  odes,  comedies,  tragedies, 
and  a  sort  of  epic  poem.  I  had  never  read  his  works  ; 
but  having  seen  them  in  a  second  edition,  thought 
they  might  have  some  merit,  and  that  the  gay  circle 
that  approved  them  might  not  be  entirely  destitute 
of  true  taste.  But  what  was  my  surprise,  when,  on 
the  application  of  the  tube,  the  column  instantly  rose 
with  a  very  disturbed  motion.  And  having  made  a 
momentary  pause  at  each  degree  in  the  scale,  it  sunk 
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with  a  kind  of  guggling  noise  that  had  nearly 
awakened  the  slumbering  bard  !  I  continued  to  hold 
it  in  the  same  position,  hoping  that  the  liquor  might 
take  a  situation  more  favourable  to  the  author,  but  in 
vain.  The  decision  was  irreversible,  and  it  refused 
to  ascend. 

"  I  renewed  my  experiment  upon  my  neighbour 
on  my  left  hand,  who,  I  had  been  assured  by  some 
person,  as  a  kind  hint,  was  a  pretender  to  the  laurel, 
with  very  few  of  the  necessary  qualifications.  From 
this  trial,  therefore,  I  hoped  to  discover  the  young 
poet's  real  talents,  and  the  truth  or  injustice  with 
which  his  brethren  had  pronounced  his  secret  sen- 
tence. As  there  was  something  ingenious  and  spir- 
ited in  the  countenance  of  this  gentleman,  that  had, 
during  the  whole  day,  conciliated  my  good-will,  I 
was  sorry  to  observe,  that,  after  the  application  of 
the  tube  for  a  few  seconds,  no  visible  alteration  took 
place.  I  was  puzzling  to  find  the  cause  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, when  the  liquor  began  to  mount  upwards 
with  a  slow  and  steady  motion  ;  and,  having  arrived 
at  the  mark  Sonnet,  it  there  became  stationary,  and 
appeared  infinitely  more  bright  and  transparent  than 
I  had  ever  remarked  it.  After  reposing  at  this  point 
some  time,  it  gradually  ascended  to  Tragic  ;  at  which 
degree  it  remained  awhile,  and  then  subsided  regu- 
larly to  its  former  post.  From  this  I  inferred  that 
the  author's  genius  qualified  him  for  a  higher  species 
of  composition :  but  that  he  was  withheld,  by  mod- 
esty, from  the  attempt.  This  decision  gave  me  in- 
finite delight ;  and  I  could  not  help  casting  a  look  of 
indignation  and  reproof  towards  those  illiberal  de- 
tractors who  had  been  base  enough  to  derogate  from 
so  real  and  so  diffident  a  genius. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  had  informed  my- 
self accurately  of  the  poetical  powers  of  every  indi- 
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vidual  present.  The  verdicts  were  various,  as  you 
may  imagine.  Sometimes  the  fluid  appeared  dark 
and  turbid ;  at  other  times  it  retained  its  natural 
colour.  And  once  it  became  perfectly  luminous  and 
bright.  It  ascended  also  to  different  heights,  with 
different  degrees  of  emotion.  Of  one  gentleman  it 
ura\  e  me  a  very  favourable  intimation.  Upon  inquiry 
I  found  that  he  had  not  yet  been  prevailed  upon  to 
publish  any  of  his  compositions,  though  a  club  of 
wits,  with  what  views  I  know  not,  had  long  urged 
him  to  that  dangerous  step. 

"These,  Sir,  were  the  first  experiments  that  I 
made  upon  the  arrival  of  this  marvellous  instrument ; 
and  as  I  have  been  in  habits  of  frequenting  the  chief 
literary  societies  of  both  sexes,  I  soon  found  excellent 
opportunities  of  enriching  my  stock  of  discoveries. 
Every  fresh  acquisition,  I  have  used  myself  to  write 
down  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision,  upon  my 
return  to  my  lodgings ;  so  that  I  have  now,  in  my 
porte-feuille,  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  on  which  a  great 
many  poetical  names  of  consequence  in  the  present 
age  may  be  found,  with  the  sentence  of  the  fluid 
faithfully  annexed.  This  awful  and  tremendous 
record,  which,  if  divulged,  would  consign  hundreds 
of  volumes  to  perpetual  oblivion,  I  promise  to  con- 
ceal with  inviolable  secrecy,  provided  that  the  con- 
victed authors  henceforward  desist  from  publication. 
Should  they,  however,  in  contempt  of  this  my  solemn 
notice,  and  lenient  reserve,  continue  to  obtrude  their 
futile  productions  upon  the  attention  of  the  world,  I 
hereby  declare,  that  I  will,  from  time  to  time,  insert. 
in  the  most  approved  journal  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, certain  authentic  and  indubitable  extracts  from 
this  my  Liber  Veritatis. 

';  During  the  course  of  my  observations  on  this 
subject,  I  have  remarked,  that,  in  almost  every  in- 
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Stance,  the  liquor  was  violently  agitated  upon  rising 
to  Ode  and  Pastoral ;  from  which  I  concluded  that 
these  branches  of  the  art  were  either  difficult  in  the 
extreme,  or  that  the  circumstances  of  the  age  were 
unpropitious  to  the  cultivation  of  them.  Now,  mv 
good  Mr.  Olive-Branch,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  consider 
whether  the  introduction  of  these  regulators  be  at 
present  practicable ;  how  far  any  opposition  to  the 
use  of  them  is  to  be  apprehended  from  our  academi- 
cal professors ;  and  whether  the  writers  for  the  two 
theatres  will  readily  agree  to  the  establishment  of  so 
severe  and  impartial  a  test. 

"  The  mode  of  introducing  them  could  not  be  very 
difficult.  Presses  may  be  licensed  through  the  king- 
dom, and  an  Act  passed,  by  which  every  printer 
should  be  obliged  to  furnish  himself  with  a  tube,  and 
bound  to  refuse  publication  to  authors  who  had  not 
received  the  necessary  sanction.  As  I  disclaim  all 
political  disquisitions,  better  heads  must  determine 
how  far  the  importation  of  these  little  instruments, 
which  will  doubtless  be  very  great,  may  constitute  a 
new  branch  of  national  commerce.  I  cannot  avoid 
expressing  this  hint,  because  I  hear,  from  good  au- 
thority, that  the  Dutch,  who  have  no  poets  in  their 
country,  and  consequently  no  use  for  these  tubes, 
mean  nevertheless  to  profit  from  the  discovery,  by 
making  it  a  part  of  their  carrying  trade.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  you  can  suggest  an  expedient  that  will 
less  affect  the  liberty  of  the  press,  than  the  idea  re- 
specting licenses,  &c,  you  will  confer  a  lasting  obli- 
gation on  your 

"  Humble  servant, 

"Stephen  Stanza." 
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No.  20.     TUESDAY,  MAY  15. 


Quorsum  kasc . 

To  what  end  do  these  things  conduce? 

EMPIRE  OF  NOTHING. 

SECOND  PART. 

If  what  I  have  already  related  of  my  extraordi- 
nary vision  of  the  Empire  of  Nothing  have  left  any 
curiosity  in  the  minds  of  my  readers,  they  will  not 
think  it  too  early  to  give  them  the  rest  of  it. 

After  having  been  pretty  much  fatigued  with  the 
bustle,  pomp,  and  noise  of  the  great  city  of  Tinti- 
nabia,  I  entreated  my  guide  to  conduct  me  a  little 
way  up  the  country.  A  request  which  he  acceded 
to  with  his  usual  complaisance,  and  immediately 
ordered  his  balloon  to  be  brought  round  to  meet  us 
at  one  of  the  gates,  called  Addle-gate,  where  the 
road  began  which  led  to  the  palace  of  his  Inane 
Majesty.  In  the  mean  time  Ave  continued  our  walk 
through  the  suburbs  of  the  city  ;  and  passing  on 
through  Rotten  Row  and  Trumpery  Street,  we  came 
to  Abra-Cadabra  Square,  one  side  of  which  was 
tilled  up  with  the  great  college  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Being  myself  of  a  learned  profession,  I  felt  a  strong 
inclination  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  the. 
institutions  and  practices  of  this  venerable  com- 
munity ;  and  it  was  doubtless  an  instance  of  great 
good  fortune,  that  my  guide,  being  himself  a  con- 
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siderable  member  of  it,  was  well  able  to  instruct  me 
in  all  these  particulars. 

I  have  not  room  to  give  a  detail  of  half  what  I 
saw,  much  less  relate  all  the  observations  I  made 
upon  the  spot.  I  shall  give  my  readers  merely  a 
glance  into  this  emporium  of  .literature  and  philos- 
ophy. It  was  here  that  the  very  spirit  of  inanity 
and  nothingness  seemed  to  reside,  and  that  the  taste 
for  genuine  nonsense  prevailed  in  its  classical  purity. 

The  public  library,  which  I  was  told  was  a  com- 
plete repository  of  the  national  learning,  was  con- 
tained in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  that  made  a  most  re- 
splendent show  of  ornamented  binding.  I  enter- 
tained myself  with  turning  over  as  many  volumes  as 
my  time  would  permit ;  and  must  confess,  that  the 
matter  they  comprised  was,  in  general,  of  a  graver 
cast  than  those  which  the  booksellers'  shops  had 
presented.  One  whole  compartment,  which  I  was 
informed  contained  a  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
was  wholly  allotted  to  treatises  on  conjuration  with 
cards,  and  the  rules  of  legerdemain.  Next  to  that 
was  a  similar  space,  taken  up  with  dissertations  on 
the  black  art,  and  the  study  of  demonology  and  witch- 
craft. Modern  metaphysics  made  a  most  important 
figure  in  this  wonderful  collection ;  and  the  learning 
accumulated  on  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism,  was 
the  pride  of  their  academy.  The  rules  of  divination 
had  occupied  no  small  number  of  their  schoolmen 
and  philosophers  ;  and  having  these  short  and  satis- 
factory modes  of  ascertaining  the  future,  they  held 
it  folly,  if  not  impiety,  to  reason  from  the  past.  In 
politics,  the  books  of  the  highest  authority  were  such 
as  promulgated  principles  the  most  abstracted  from 
man's  nature  and  capacities  ;  and  the  vulgar  notion  of 
civil  society,  as  composed  of  individual  men,  had 
long  been  exploded  as  the  groundwork  of  their  po- 
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liticaJ  reasonings.  All  their  practical  rules  of  gov- 
ernment and  civil  polity  were  drawD  from  the  con- 
sideration of  human  beings,  as  existing  in  a  collec- 
tive,  metaphysical,  corporate  capacity  ;  and  to  man, 
in  this  sublime  and  contemplative  idea  of  him,  were 
all  laws  to  be  so  framed  and  tempered  as,  at  length, 
to  constitute  an  indivisible  invisible  part  of  his  spir- 
itual essence ;  to  rush  into  a  sort  of  sudden  sympa- 
thetic union  with  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  and  thus 
to  anticipate  the  completion  of  our  nature,  and  carry 
us  at  once  into  the  order  of  superior  intelligences. 

I  was  very  much  chagrined,  feeling  as  I  do  for 
the  credit  of  the  fair  sex,  to  see  so  many  female  con- 
tributors to  this  learned  lumber,  the  warmth  of 
whose  fancies  does  not  always  suffer  them  to  engage 
in  these  stubborn  disquisitions  with  a  sufficient  regard 
to  facts  and  possibilities. 

While  we  were  thus  considering  this  class  of 
learned  productions,  my  guide  called  my  attention 
to  a  manuscript  very  superbly  bound  and  lettered, 
purporting  to  be  the  Scheme  of  a  Commonwealth. 
Before  we  turned  over  any  of  the  pages  of  this  valu- 
able book,  I  was  apprised  of  a  feature  of  this  nation's 
polity,  which  I  believe  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  may 
be  a  fact  important  to  be  known  to  my  countrymen 
and  others  in  these  goodly  times  of  political  experi- 
ment. There  was  a  certain  island,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  thousand  miles  from  the  great 
kingdom  of  Nothing,  and  nearly  as  far  separated  from 
every  other  shore.  The  property  of  this  island  had 
formerly  been  vested  in  the  crown  of  Inania,  or  the 
great  kingdom  of  Nothing ;  and  as  it  was  barren  of 
'■very  produce  that  was  marketable  in  the  mother 
country,  being  entirely  covered  with  solid  timber  and 
substantial  fruits,  it  had  long  been  made  the  recep- 
tacle of  obnoxious  persons,  of  which  description  a  very 
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large  supply  was  annually  exported  from  the  shores 
of  Inania.  But  though  the  productions  of  this 
country  were  considered  as  of  no  value  by  this  whim- 
sical nation,  yet  a  means  had  been  found  of  turning 
it  to  very  admirable  account.  A  society  of  politicians 
had  lately  sprung  up  within  the  walls  of  the  univer- 
sity, which,  as  it  had  innovated  upon  the  long- 
established  modes  of  treating  the  great  questions  of 
civil  polity,  having  so  far  inverted  the  order  of  in- 
quiry as  to  postpone  hypothesis  to  experiment,  had 
with  great  difficulty  obtained  their  charter  of  incor- 
poration. By  making,  however,  such  proposals  as 
his  Inane  Majesty  could  not  resist ;  having,  as  my 
oracle  informed  me,  paid  into  the  royal  treasury 
a  prodigious  sum  in  horsechestnuts,  which  was  the 
specie  of  that  country,  they  were  admitted  purchasers 
of  this  island,  which  they  had  destined  to  the  purpose 
I  shall  now  explain  to  my  readers. 

The  object  of  this  society  carried  with  it  very  lofty 
pretensions,  being  nothing  less  than  an  undertaking 
to  promote  and  improve  political  knowledge,  by  a 
course  of  philosophical  experiments  ;  and  as  the  com- 
pass which  experiments  of  such  magnitude  demanded 
must  needs  be  extensive,  they  had,  by  the  aid  of  a 
general  subscription,  enabled  themselves  to  purchase 
this  remote  territory,  with  a  view  to  try  therein  each 
new  theory  of  government,  that  was  thought  worthy 
of  experiment  by  this  highly  patriotic  fraternity.  It 
was  the  rule  of  the  society  to  prepare,  digest,  and 
render  mature  for  trial,  once  in  every  two  years,  a 
new  scheme  of  a  commonwealth.  And  at  every  ex- 
piration of  that  term,  to  despatch  to  the  devoted  island, 
with  all  due  observance  of  ceremony,  a  draft  or 
instrument,  containing  the  new  constitutional  system, 
with  the  seal  of  the  corporation  subjoined,  which  was 
immediately  to  be   established  by  proclamation,  and 
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to  displace  every  vestige  of  former  institutions.  The 
proceedings  of  this  extraordinary  body  produced  two 
very  differed  effects.  To  the  mother  country,  it 
was  a  Bouree  of  everlasting  expectation,  and  kept  ap 
a  very  lively  suspense  in  the  public  mind  ;  to  the 
unhappy  theatre  of  these  political  dramas,  it  oc- 
casioned a  perpetuity  of  bloodshed  and  horror,  inso- 
much that  there  was  need  of  very  large  and  frequent 
draughts  of  population  from  the  ports  of  Inania.  As 
the  inhabitants  of  this  miserable  place  were  merely 
considered  as  the  subjects  of  experiment,  and  that 
for  an  object  so  vast  as  the  interest  of  human  nature 
at  large,  their  pains  and  sufferings  weighed  nothing 
in  so  unequal  a  scale.  And  it  was  thought  the  mark 
of  a  very  diminutive  mind,  to  lament  the  catastrophes 
consequent  upon  these  trials,  or  to  cherish  any  moral 
or  humane  scruples  respecting  them.  So  fast  did 
these  plans  of  government  follow  each  other,  and  so 
sudden  and  radical  a  change  was  necessary,  at  even 
introduction  of  a  fresh  system,  to  give  it  immediate 
effect,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  habits  of  the 
people  to  keep  pace  with  these  transitions,  or  for  the 
best  disposed  member  of  this  versatile  community  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  laws  under  which  he  was  to  live. 
The  first  month,  therefore,  after  the  new  establish- 
ments had  been  imported,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
commission  of  the  new  constitution  had  been  opened, 
was  sure  to  bring  many  hundreds  to  public  execution, 
who,  in  the  perplexity  of  jarring  codes,  mistook  the 
rule  of  their  political  conduct,  and  were  hanged  as 
traitors  to-day  for  the  patriotism  of  yesterday.  A 
leap-year  was  always  particularly  sanguinary,  as  it 
had  never  been  settled  whether  the  intercalary  day 
belonged  to  the  old  or  the  new  establishments,  till 
the  commissioners  or  deputies  had  time  to  determine 
the  point,  which  was  generally  about  a  month  after 
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that  day.  And  as  this  resolution  of  the  deputies 
operated  by  relation  to  the  time  in  which  it  respected, 
for  an  anxious  period  after  every  leap-year,  no  one 
knew  whether  he  was  a  traitor  or  not ;  and  every 
individual  in  the  island  was  potentially  guilty  of  a 
capital  crime,  till  the  moment. in  which  this  tact,  as 
to  the  day,  Avas  decided.  As  might  be  supposed. 
under  such  circumstances,  civil  wars  and  domestic 
factions  were  no  very  uncommon  events  in  this 
country.  And  the  truth  was,  that  an  immense  force: 
was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  each  fresh  constitu- 
tion that  was  to  be  tried  upon  this  devoted  com- 
munity. 

The  manuscript  which  my  conductor  had  put  into 
my  hands,  was  a  counterpart  of  another  draft 
which  had  been  lately  sent  over  to  this  island,  and 
which  contained  one  of  these  probatory  schemes  of 
a  commonwealth,  that  had  raised  peculiar  hopes  of 
success  among  the  people  of  Inania.  It  was  thought 
to  be  so  happily  conceived  as  to  be  hardly  of  human 
composition ;  and  having  for  its  end  universal  peace, 
love,  and  harmony,  it  was  judged  worthy  of  an  extra- 
ordinary military  equipment,  to  procure  its  more  ef- 
fectual introduction.  It  being  the  invention  of  a 
celebrated  female  personage  of  the  city  of  Tintinabia, 
who  had,  as  I  was  told,  distinguished  herself  by  many 
specimens  of  genius,  according  to  the  taste  of  that 
city,  I  was  induced  to  bestow  upon  it  something  more 
than  a  cursory  attention.  The  general  reasoning  on 
which  the  positive  laws  contained  in  this  subtle  sys- 
tem of  legislation  was  grounded,  was,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  to  this  purpose. 

"  Man  is  a  simple,  not  a  compounded  being.  He 
lias  no  elemental  evil  or  good  in  his  composition ; 
but  such  as  are  called  his  good  and  evil  propensities 
are  indifferent  in   themselves,  and  take  their  colour 
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and  quality  from  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  tilings 
without  us.  In  reality  and  in  truth,  we  are  all 
righteous  in  our  original  natures;  and  a-  we  are 
born,  so  should  we  continue  innocent,  were  it  not  that 
these  original  qualities  of  our  nature,  by  coming  in 
contact  with  contagious  and  contaminating  mischiefs, 
disseminated  through  life,  and  banefully  implicated 
in  every  system  of  polity  and  jurisprudence,  contract 
an  adventitious  character  and  tendency  that  desig- 
nates them  as  evil  propensities.  It  is  thus  that  colours, 
by  being  blended  one  with  the  other,  lose  their 
original  denomination.  But  as  blue  would  never  of 
itself  become  green,  without  the  admixture  of  yellow, 
so  neither  would  the  original  qualities  of  the  mind 
contract  any  stain  or  discoloration,  unless  driven  into 
union  with  the  impure  objects  of  life,  and  the  hurtful 
ingredients  with  which  all  human  institutions  have 
hitherto  been  dashed.  The  only  method  by  which 
this  deformation  of  the  human  character  and  disposi- 
tion can  be  prevented,  is  to  preserve  it  from  all  con- 
tagion, ami  so  to  dispose  all  the  circumstances  of 
life,  by  the  force  of  our  artificial  institutions,  as  to 
render  them  incompatible  with  vicious  habits  and 
pursuits.  On  the  same  principle  of  reasoning  that 
frames  are  constructed  to  straighten  crooked  limits, 
and  backboards  are  used  where  children  are  inclined 
to  be  round-shouldered." 

Solon  being  asked  if  he  had  given  to  the  Athe- 
nians the  be-^r  laws,  answered,  that  he  had  given  to 
them  the  best  they  could  bear — a  sentiment  very 
much  applauded  by  Montesquieu  ;  but  which  did 
not  so  strike  our  fair  lawgiver.  She  was  for  con- 
triving such  legislative  arrangements  as  were  to 
make  no  allowances  for  human  imperfection;  and. 
despising  those  loose  and  uncompaeted  systems 
which  are  adapted  to  a  being  of  infirmity  and  pas- 
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sion,  was  for  contriving  a  pure  scheme  of  polity,  in 
which  human  corruption  was  not  to  be  supposed, 
and  to  the  shape  and  proportions  of  which  man's  na- 
ture and  propensities  were  to  be  forcibly  adjusted. 
There  was  a  vast  deal  of  reasoning  to  this  effect,  in 
a  very  elaborate  introduction  to- the  provisions  which 
followed  ;  but  as  I  had  already  spent  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  in  this  examination,  I  could  only  afford  a 
very  few  minutes  to  a  further  consideration  of  the 
work,  and  have,  therefore,  but  a  superficial  recollec- 
tion of  the  substance  of  those  rules  and  canons  of 
polity  which  were  erected  on  this  novel  foundation. 
I  can  remember,  however,  that  all  the  ten  command- 
ments were  proposed  to  be  reenacted  by  legisla- 
tive authority,  and  enforced  by  very  heavy  penal- 
ties. It  was  to  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
not  to  love  one's  neighbour  more  than  one's  self ; 
and  if  a  man  were  to  be  smitten  on  one  side  of  his 
nice,  and  refused  to  offer  the  other,  such  refusal 
might  be  punished  by  an  action  at  law,  in  which 
treble  damages  were  recoverable.  There  was  not  to 
be  a  landmark  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
property  was  to  be  distributed  in  proportions  of 
exact  equality  ;  and  even  this  property  was  to  be 
merely  nominal ;  for  as  every  man  was  to  have  a 
right  to  his  neighbour's  cow  or  horse,  he  could  have 
no  exclusive  right  to  his  own.  If  a  married  pair 
were  without  children,  they  were  to  be  compelled  to 
take  a  share  in  the  education  of  their  neighbour's 
offspring ;  and  it  was  a  high  misdemeanour  not  to 
love  them  as  their  own.  If  a  man  or  woman  la- 
boured under  any  bodily  deformity,  they  were  re- 
spectively entitled  to  the  hand  of  the  handsomest 
person  of  the  opposite  sex,  among  their  acquaint- 
ance, to  compensate  for  this  disparity  of  natural  en- 
dowment.    No  person  was  to  be  guilty  of  the  small- 
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est  intemperance  ;  and,  to  prevent  excesses,  every 
one  was  constrained,  under  very  rigorous  pain-,  to 
cat  before  he  was  hungry,  and  drink  before  he  was 
dry,  so  to  destroy  even  temptation  in  the  bud.  Every 
man  was  to  underrate  his  own  qualifications,  and  to 
dissemble  Ins  own  superiority  ;  and  it  was  not  only 
criminal  to  aspire  after  fame,  honour,  or  riches  ;  but 
not  to  court  degradation,  when  it  could  be  attained 
without  the  sacrifice  of  virtue,  was  to  be  finable  in 
the  courts  of  justice. 

JJut  if  there  was  any  part  of  this  benign  system, 
which  was  at  all  liable  to  the  charge  of  enthusiasm, 
and  wanted  a  little  more  accommodation  to  human 
imbecility,  it  might  be  said  to  be  that  which  pro- 
posed to  incorporate  among  its  legislative  and  posi- 
tive institutions,  all  those  rules  of  good  breeding  and 
urbanity,  which  have  sprung  up  with  the  refinement 
of  manners.  This,  however,  was  boldly  attempted  ; 
and  to  utter  a  complaint,  if  a  man  weighing  eighteen 
stone  perchance  should  tread  upon  my  gouty  toe,  or 
to  impute  a  dishonest  design  to  one  who  should  mis- 
take my  horse,  my  house,  or  my  wife,  for  his  own, 
was  a  wrong  that  had  its  legal  remedy  in  this  ele- 
gant digest  of  jurisprudence. 

What  seemed  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
this  statutable  courtesy  of  manners,  was  the  perfect 
equality  of  condition  and  property  that  was  to  be 
established  among  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, since  complaisance  seems  more  naturally  the 
fruit  of  a  distinction  of  orders  and  degrees.  But  it 
was  the  boast  of  this  plan  to  force  into  fellowship 
discordant  principles,  and  by  compounding  the  ex- 
tracts of  all  the  different  excellences  of  our  nature, 
purged  of  every  corrupt  admixture,  to  exhibit  man 
in  his  ultimate  state  of  physical  and  moral  perfec- 
tion.    To  reduce  and  equalize  the  disparities  of  in- 
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tellect  and  endowment,  by  which,  if  nature  were  left 
to  her  own  contrivances,  she  would  inevitably  work 
the  overthrow  of  this  equality — the  fundamental  law 
of  the  state — a  plan  of  public  education  was  to  be 
adopted  in  exclusion  of  all  particular  seminaries,  in 
which,  by  a  certain  economy  in  the  distribution  of 
instruction,  all  intellectual  disproportions  were  to  be 
levelled  to  an  uniform  standard  of  proficiency.  This 
my  conductor,  whose  judgment  went  in  general 
very  much  along  with  that  of  the  ingenious  delin- 
eator of  this  plan,  confessed  it  was  the  boldest  fea- 
ture of  it,  and  incomparably  the  greatest  mark  of 
the  characteristic  intrepidity  of  the  whole  concep- 
tion. Some  common  rule  of  mensuration  to  adjust 
the  altitudes  of  different  geniuses,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  necessary  ;  but  this  was  left  to  the  researches 
of  future  experimenters ;  with  a  hint,  however,  that 
perhaps,  in  cases  of  very  obstinate  deviations,  and 
where  the  partial  luxuriancy  of  nature  produced 
very  incorrigible  irregularities,  it  might  be  worth 
consideration,  whether  this  intellectual  rankness  of 
growth  might  not  be  corrected  by  extinguishing  or 
suspending  the  operation  of  some  orNone  of  the 
senses,  or  by  some  such  method  of  reducing  the 
nourishment  of  the  soul.  Thus  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual order  of  the  world  would  move  on  with  a 
solemn  uniformity  of  progression  ;  and  envy,  ambi- 
tion, detraction,  pride,  contumely,  hatred,  and  every 
principle  of  uncharitableness,  would  be  starved  out 
of  the  social  system,  and  exist  only  in  the  page  of 
the  historian. 

So  much  of  my  time  had  been  given  up  to  the 
perusal  of  this  curious  performance,  that  I  was  forced 
to  yield  to  the  importunity  of  my  guide,  to  proceed 
in  our  perambulation,  without  any  further  gratifica- 
tion of  my  curiosity  in  this  vast  collection  of  literary 
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labour;  as  we  walked  on,  however,  I  Learned  from 
my  good-humoured  instructor,  thai  by  the  dispatches 
they  had  received  from  tin-  unfortunate  scene  of  these 
political  experiments,  the  philanthropic  and  pacific 
system  of  government,  the  plan  of  which  I  had  just 
been  examining,  had  been  characterized,  in  its  first 
introduction,  by  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  blood; 
and  a  reinforcement  of  military  strength  was  about 
to  be  sent,  as  the  whole  garrison  had  been  slaughtered 
by  the  malcontents  ;  and  that  the  faction  of  those 
who  persisted  in  loving  themselves  better  than  their 
neighbours,  had  been  so  numerous  and  united  as  to 
bear  down  all  opposition. 

As  we  walked  across  the  quadrangle,  we  heard  a 
great  hubbub  to  the  left  of  us,  which,  my  guide  told 
me,  proceeded  from  a  knot  of  grammarians,  who 
were  in  high  dispute  whether  Aristotle's  word  for 
the  soul  should  be  written  hdeUxeui  with  a  Delta, 
or  h'TsXixeia-  with  a  Tan  ;  and  whether  the  Greek 
word  for  the  sea  should  be  called  dum—a,  or  #6- 
'haoca.  We  had  scarcely  taken  leave  of  these  dis- 
putatious gentlemen,  when  we  found  ourselves  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  some  quarrelsome  persons  in 
grave  dresses,  who  were  arguing  with  such  excessive 
violence,  that  I  was  every  moment  afraid  of  some 
tragical  consequences.  Upon  listening  with  some 
attention,  I  discovered  that  we  had  fallen  among  an 
assemblage  of  divines,  who  were  reviving  the  old 
question  about  the  word  nisi,  which  formerly  so  dis- 
tracted the  Council  of  Basil. 

As  soon  as  I  had  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I  was  glad 
to  make  good  my  retreat  ;  and  passing  into  another 
school,  I  found  an  assembly  of  young  academicians 
who  were  exercising  themselves  in  punning,  or  the 
paranomasia.  We  staved  to  hear  a  few  subjects 
proposed  by   an    elderly  person    in    a    great    chair 
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whose  chin  was  built  up  three  or  four  stories  high, 
and  whose  sides  and  corporation  were  swelled  out, 
like  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  globe,  by  the  con- 
tinual exercise  of  laughter.  My  guide  pointed  out 
to  me  a  promising  young  student,  who  had  punned 
upon  every  word  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
and  had  already  advanced  a  great  way  in  the  Stat- 
utes at  Large  ;  and  while  I  was  in  the  room,  a 
youth  with  a  vacant  face  advanced  to  receive  a  very 
showy  gingerbread  medal  for  the  best  joke  upon 
pumpkin. 

We  passed  through  a  great  number  of  conundrum- 
parties,  and  whole  rows  of  rebus-makers,  till  we 
came  to  a  detached  part  of  the  building  which,  I  was 
informed,  was  wholly  destined  to  the  students  in 
philosophy.  Here  the  area  of  the  quadrangle  was 
so  full  and  so  noisy,  that  I  could  have  imagined  my- 
self at  the  Stock  Exchange  in  London,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  prodigious  number  of  instruments  and 
apparatuses  with  which  the  court  was  filled.  I 
walked  up  leisurely  to  a  cluster  of  people  who  seemed 
to  be  very  busy  in  a  corner  of  the  square,  with  a 
variety  of  kettles  and  pans  about  them  ;  but  was 
very  glad  to  get  out  of  their  reach,  as  soon  as  I 
heard  that  they  were  employed  in  making  thunder 
and  lightning.  I  was  much  more  at  my  ease  when 
I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  set  of  projectors, 
who  had  just  satisfied  their  minds  as  to  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

Many  were  the  different  objects  which  seemed  to 
stimulate  the  labours  of  this  learned  body.  I  could 
observe  a  few  Platonic  spirits,  who  appeared  to  be 
lost  in  thought,  and,  according  to  my  conductor, 
were  contemplating  the  airS^a-ov  uyatya ;  others 
were  calculating  the  decay  of  moral  evidence  by 
arithmetical  proportions.    Some  were  stripping  them- 
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selves  to  dig  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  not  a  few 
were  crying  about  their  sunimum  bonums,  mithri- 
dates,  and  panaceas  ;  while  some  very  Boeotian  faces 
were  Looking  through  telescopes  at  the  sun,  and  de- 
claring they  saw  churches,  sign-posts,  and  hackney* 
coaches. 

A  great  number  of  animal  magnetists  were  among 
this  crowd  of  philosophers;  and  some  of  them  en- 
gaged to  round  my  little  hatchet-face  to  a  reasonable 
plumpness,  by  treating  me  only  for  a  few  days.  I 
could  not  help  asking  my  conductor,  what  could  be 
the  intention  of  a  crowd  of  persons  who  were  stand- 
ing in  the  great  square  in  travelling  dresses,  and  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  expectation  in  their  countenances  ? 
"These,"  replied  he,  "are  a  set  of  enterprising  phi- 
losophers, who  are  bent  on  errands  of  great  impor- 
tance. They  have  all  their  different  destinations,  and 
are  on  the  point  of  setting  out  in  search  of  those  seas-, 
islands,  and  cities,  of  whose  existence  the  documents 
and  testimonies  we  have  hitherto  had,  seem  to  stand 
a  little  in  need  of  confirmation.  Those  noblemen, 
with  long  trains  of  clerks  and  secretaries  behind 
them,  are  going  on  embassies  from  his  Inane  Majesty 
to  Plato's  republic,  Utopia,  Lilliput,  and  Laputa. 
The  two  gentlemen  who  are  so  thinly  clothed,  are 
prepared  to  penetrate  into  the  sultry  regions  of  Africa, 
in  quest  of  the  Troglodyte  and  Prester  John's  king- 
dom :  and  the  person  whom  you  see  equipped  with  a 
cork  jacket,  sets  sail  in  an  hour's  time  in  search  of 
Lucian's  ocean  of  cream,  with  the  islands  of  cheese 
in  the  middle  of  it." 

Here  my  guide  finished  speaking ;  and  taking  me 
by  the  arm.  led  me  through  this  crowd  of  philosophi- 
cal adventurers,  to  another  range  of  building,  in  which 
was  the  museum,  or  cabinet  of  curiosities.  Though 
there  seemed  to  be  a  great  number  of  rare  articles 
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in  this  repository,  yet  I  had  too  confused  a  recollec- 
tion, when  I  awoke,  of  what  I  had  seen,  to  he  able 
to  trace  out  the  particulars  on  paper.  Some  impres- 
sions, however,  were  left  in  my  memory,  of  the 
wooden  dove  of  Archytus,  the  brazen  bull  of  Alber- 
tus  Magnus,  the  Maid  of  Orleans'  shift,  Scriblerus's 
shield,  some  skin  of  the  true  Pergamenian  parchment, 
a  sprig  of  the  laurel  into  which  Daphne  was  meta- 
morphosed, and  a  shoe  made  of  the  hide  of  the  archer 
who  was  flayed  alive  for  shooting  King  Richard  the 
First. 

Having  now  no  further  curiosity  to  satisfy  in 
Abra-Cadabra  Square,  we  pursued  our  walk  towards 
Addle-gate,  where  we  expected  our  balloon  to  wait 
for  us.  I  should  not,  however,  forget  to  mention, 
that  at  the  end  of  Blowbladder  Street  was  the  hos- 
pital for  hypochondriacs,  or  malades  imagined  res. 
In  walking  hastily  through  the  wards,  I  could  ob- 
serve many  stout-looking  gentlemen  wrapped  up  as 
if  they  laboured  under  a  complication  of  disorders. 
Upon  asking  one  of  them,  whose  legs  I  observed  to 
be  encircled  with  hay-bands,  what  was  the  nature  of 
his  complaint,  he  assured  me,  with  a  countenance  of 
the  floridest  melancholy  I  ever  beheld,  that  a  general 
vitrification  had  begun  to  take  place  in  his  person ; 
that  his  legs  were  already  converted  into  glass  bot- 
tles ;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  these  hay-bands,  he 
should  be  continually  in  danger  of  breaking  his  own 
shin-,  and  wounding  those  of  his  neighbours. 

After  leaving  this  humane  institution  we  soon  found 
ourselves  at  the  city  gate,  near  to  which  is  the  Royal 
Exchange,  where,  as  we  passed,  we  heard  a  vast  deal 
about  tontines,  securities,  assignats,  &c. ;  but  having 
no  great  curiosity  about  these  matters,  we  mounted 
into  our  balloon-carriage,  and  set  out  on  our  expedi- 
tion.    A  brisk  gale  carried  us  with  great  rapidity 
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over  an  immense  trad  of  country,  the  population  of 
which  filled  me  with  astonishment  As  we  passed 
over  a  very  flourishing  province,  called  the  Region 
of  Expectation,  my  guide,  seeing  my  curiosity  awak- 
ened, threw  down  a  sort  of  anchor  which  caught  in 
a  hollow  tree,  and  arrested  our  progress. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  ecstasy  of  surprise  I  was 
thrown  into,  on  perceiving  a  prodigious  number  of 
castles  built  in  the  air,  all  constructed  of  the  finest 
marble,  and  displaying  a  magnificence  far  exceeding 
the  description  my  childhood  had  been  amused  with 
in  Eastern  story-books.  As  most  of  these  edifices 
were  extremely  high,  we  were  afraid  of  striking 
against  some,  of  their  turrets,  and,  therefore,  judged 
it  prudent  to  depart  before  the  wind  increased.  We 
came  next  to  the  Land  of  Promise  ;  where,  stopping 
a  fewr  minutes  at  a  little  town,  I  heard  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  the  county  promising  a 
grocer,  in  return  for  his  vote,  that  his  son  should  be 
made  Lord  High  Almoner  ;  while  another  was  pledg- 
ing himself  to  make  the  son  of  a  credulous  baker, 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

In  sailing  over  the  Land  of  Dreams,  We  had  the 
curiosity  to  pay  it  a  short  visit,  and  found  it  so  ex- 
actly answerable  to  the  description  of  it  which  Lu- 
cian  gives  us  in  his  true  history,  that  I  may  spare 
myself  the  trouble  of  offering  any  particular  account 
of  it  in  this  place.  The  next  object  that  excited  my 
attention,  was  the  Island  of  Gapers  and  Yawners, 
where  I  observed  almost  everybody  stretching  out 
his  arms,  as  if  just  awakened  from  a  heavy  sleep, 
and  every  mouth  extended  like  so  many  oysters  wait- 
ing for  the  tide.  As  I  already  began  to  be  infected 
with  a  drowsiness,  I  begged  my  guide  to  hasten  out 
of  this  atmosphere,  lest  I  should  close  my  eyes  upon 
the  wonders  of  this  great  empire,  which  yet  remained 
for  me  to  contemplate. 
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Our  route  lay  next  by  the  Land  of  Jokes,  to  the 
Paradise  of  Fools.  In  passing  over  the  first  men- 
tioned province,  the  undulation  of  the  air,  caused  by 
the  unceasing  laughter  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
rocked  our  balloon  like  a  ship  in  a  troubled  ocean. 
The  Paradise  of  Fools  was  peaceable  enough;  and 
their  supreme  pleasure  seemed  to  consist  in  lolling 
out  their  tongues,  and  singing  lullabies  as  they  leaned 
against  each  other.  Some  of  them  found  entertain- 
ment  in  spitting  into  a  running  stream  ;  others 
whistled  away  their  lives  ;  and  not  a  few  were  blow- 
ing bubbles  into  the  air,  and  running  after  them  open- 
mouthed.  It  was  here  that  I  thought  I  recollected 
some  faces  of  old  standing  at  college. 

I  was  soon  disgusted  with  this  scene,  and  begged 
to  proceed  in  our  journey ;  but  was  not  much  better 
pleased,  when  in  a  few  minutes  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  Land  of  Fops.  Till  we  descended  to  within 
about  fifty  yards  of  the  ground,  I  guessed  them  to  be 
a  race  of  Albinoes,  by  the  mighty  protuberance  about 
their  necks ;  but  I  perceived  that  this  phenomenon 
was  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  bolster  which  it  was 
the  fashion  to  carry  about  with  them.  The  whole 
atmosphere  was  sophisticated  with  a  thousand  per- 
fumes ;  and  yet  now  and  then  a  cross  current  of  air 
conveyed  to  my  sense  such  a  putrid  steam  of  human 
maladies,  that  I  could  not  help  fancying  myself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  hospital  or  lazar-house. 
Most  of  these  fops  seemed  to  be  of  the  travelled 
monkey  kind,  and  resembled  such  as,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Pope,  had 

saunter' d  Europe  round, 

And  gather'd  every  vice  on  Christian  ground ; 
Seen  every  court,  heard  every  king  declare 
His  royal  sense  of  operas,  or  the  fair; 
The  stews  and  palace  equally  explor'd; 
Intrigu'd  with  glory,  and  with  spirit  whor'd: 
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Try'd  all  hon-ePcmtvres,  all  liqik  urs  defin'd; 
Judicious  drank,  and  greatly  daring  din'd; 
Dropp'd  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  store, 
Spoil'd  their  own  language,  and  acquired  no  more 
All  classic  learning,  lost  on  classic  ground, 
At  last  turn'd  air,  the  echo  of  a  sound ! 

AYe  now  proceeded  in  our  journey  toward-  t In- 
celebrated  city  of  Shim-Sham;  near  to  which  stood 
the  palace  of  the  great  king ;  and  nothing  particular 
occurred  between  these  two  places,  but  that  we 
passed  over  a  country  called  the  Land  of  Secrets, 
where  dwell  a  people  with  long  lopping  ears  and 
little  gimlet  eyes.  We  had  not  time  to  make  any 
inquiry  into  the  customs  and  character  of  the  natives ; 
but  my  guide  promised,  in  compensation  for  this  loas, 
to  procure  for  me  one  of  their  ears  for  dissection, 
which  I  thought  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  me, 
as  it  was  my  design  to  complete  that  moral  anatomy 
of  the  human  frame,  of  which  The  Spectator  has 
given  such  excellent  specimens  in  his  account  of 
the  structure  of  a  beau's  head,  and  a  coquette's  heart. 

While  I  was  turning  over  these  projects  in  my 
mind,  we  arrived  at  the  city  of  Shim-Sham,  wherein 
was  kept  the  king's  treasure,  as  well  as  the  ward- 
robes of  all  the  royal  family.  In  this  place  every 
thing  was  mockery  and  imitation,  and  the  shops  were 
tilled  up  with  such  articles  as  are  vended  by  the 
peddler  Jews  in  our  country.  Every  thing  was  hol- 
low and  unsubstantial,  and  the  jewels  of  the  king's 
crown  were  of  a  correspondent  value.  Here  I  ob- 
served a  very  consequential  gentleman  walking  along 
as  upright  as  a  dart,  with  his  hands  spread  out  as  if 
he  had  just  washed  them,  and  was  waiting  for  a  towel. 
He  had  three  large  leathern  curls  on  each  side,  and 
a  pair  of  very  superb  paper  ruffles.  After  walking 
a  few  paces,  I  saw  him  step  into  a  fine  painted  bal- 
loon carriage,  which  my  guide  informed  me. was  to 
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conduct  him  to  court.  I  could  not  hear  this  without 
signifying  a  very  strong  desire  to  follow  him  thither ; 
which  my  guide  no  sooner  understood,  than  he 
directed  our  aerial  carriage  towards  the  palace  of  his 
Inane  Majesty. 

We  were  soon  conveyed  to  a  structure  of  a  very 
stately  appearance,  but  which  I  afterwards  understood 
could  never  be  made  to  last  above  a  year.  Here  we 
alighted  before  a  flight  of  steps,  which  conducted  us 
to  a  saloon  of  prodigious  extent,  where  all  the  cour- 
tiers were  assembled.  The  strut  and  stare  of  this 
place  did  very  much  embarrass  me  at  first,  and  me- 
thought  I  wished  myself  in  my  great  chair  with  my 
figured  roquelaure.  There  was  instantly  such  a  press 
of  courtiers  about  me,  that  my  little  frame  could  with 
difficulty  support  it ;  and  I  had  some  serious  appre- 
hensions of  being  smothered  with  the  thronging  assi- 
duities of  this  polished  crowd.  Every  one  seemed 
to  have  known,  or  seen,  or  heard  of  me,  so  much  that 
I  began  to  feel  humbled  in  the  thought  that  my  name 
was  so  much  respected  in  the  most  nugatory  portion 
of  this  realm  of  Nothing. 

I  was  relieved,  however,  from  this  inquietude,  by 
hearing  the  same  sort  of  bastard  compliments  bandied 
about  from  one  to  the  other  among  these  hollow  pro- 
fessors. Caesar  and  Alexander  were  laid  at  the  feet 
of  those  whose  courage  was  to  be  commended ;  and, 
in  the  heyday  of  their  inverted  comparisons,  decayed 
dowagers  and  waning  spinsters  waxed  young  again 
by  the  defamation  of  the  rose,  the  lily,  and  the  coral. 
I  was  not  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  edict  of  rev- 
ocation, which  was  mentioned  in  my  first  paper  on 
this  subject,  had  hurried  back  vast  numbers  of  our 
court  gentry,  and  I  seemed  to  have  some  recollection 
of  almost  every  third  face  I  met.  His  Inane  Majesty 
was  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  in  a  very  singular 
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dress.  He  had  a  hat  of  cork  on  his  head,  with  a 
plumage  of  goose's  feathers,  which  together  presented 
an  appearance  nol  unlike  a  huge  shuttlecock.  His 
mantle  was  of  whity-brown  paper,  ornamented  with 
rows  of  beads;  and  his  hair  was  tied  uj>  in  a  great 
blue  bladder.  As  for  his  person,  it  was  Bwelled  out 
to  an  unaccountable  size  ;  and  a  very  fat  unthink- 
ing face  seemed  to  procure  him  the  resped  of  all 
present.  A  kind  of  muddy  liquor  floated  in  his  eyes, 
which  his  brows  overhung  like  weeping  willows.  He 
carried  the  largest  jewel  that  belonged  to  him  at  the 
end  of  his  nose  ;  and  the  courtiers  best  versed  in 
flattery,  were  sure  to  begin  with  admiring  its  lustre 
and  magnitude.  His  Majesty  had  an  only  son,  who 
trod  exactly  in  his  steps,  and  promised  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  sceptre.  He  had  profited  much  under 
the  most  accomplished  masters  in  astrology,  magic, 
magnetism,  augury,  necromancy,  legerdemain,  conun- 
drum-making, and  punning;  being  the  studies  in 
the  highest  estimation  in  this  kingdom,  and  deemed 
absolutely  essential  to  the  accomplishments  of  a  young 
prince. 

A  mixture  of  gay  and  melancholy  sentiments  took 
place  in  my  mind  on  contemplating  this  scene.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  thought  of  seeing,  at  my  return 
into  my  own  dear  country,  the  effects  of  this  wide 
edict  of  revocation,  in  depriving  our  court  of  all 
those  gaudy  nothings  that  used  to  flutter  about  it 
like  butterflies  round  a  Mayflower,  shaded  with  a 
sort  of  pensiveness  the  pleasure  which  I  felt,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  reflecting  that  now  there  would  be 
room  for  conscious  worth  and  high  promise  to  press 
forward  and  recommend  themselves  to  the  notice  of 
our  own  monarch. 

Just  as  my  kind  conductor  was  taking  me  by  the 
hand  to  present  me  to  his  Inane  Majesty,  the  whole 
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scene  vanished  from  before  me,  and  I  seemed  to  be 
carried  up  in  a  sort  of  sailing  cloud  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  air.  The  dread  of  falling,  so  troubled 
my  fancy,  that  the  agitation  awoke  me.  But  for  full 
ten  minutes  I  imagined  myself  in  my  conductor's 
balloon,  instead  of  the  great  chair  by  the  fireside. 
I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  inform  my  reader,  that, 
the  instant  before  this  visionary  fabric  dissolved,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  in  the  face  of  my  inane 
friend  who  had  shown  me  so  much  civility,  there 
lurked  a  strong  likeness  of  my  old  school-fellow  the 
Projector.  The  lines  of  this  resemblance  were,  how- 
ever, very  much  obscured  by  the  vast  margin  which 
the  frothy  and  puffing  elements  of  this  country  are 
sure  to  produce  in  every  face. 
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71  flos  in  septis,  secrefus  nascitur  horiis, 

Jgnolus  pecori,  nvilo  convulsm  aratro, 

Quern  mukent  aura,  firmed  sol,  educat  imber, 

Mulii  ilium  pueri,  multce  qptavere pudlas ; 

Idem  quum  tenui  carptus  aefloruit  ungui, 

Nulli  ilium  pueri,  nulke  optavere pueuce.  catullus. 

Sweet  is  that  flower  which  in  retirement  grows, 
Untouch'd,  inglorious,  in  the  garden's  close, 
Fann'd  by  soft  airs,  and  bath'd  by  min'string  rain ; 
While  cattle  homage  pay,  and  ploughshares  rude  refrain. 
Its  charms — its  opening  charms,  and  taper  height, 
The  virgins  and  the  lovesick  boys  invite! 
Yet  ravish  from  the  stem  the  blushing  prize, 
How  soon,  alas!  the  sapless  beauty  dies! 
No  more  its  opening  charms  and  taper  height, 
The  virgins  and  the  lovesick  boys  invite. 

The  other  day,  as  I  was  pursuing  an  agreeable 
train  of  thought,  in  a  view  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  public,  a  letter  from  one  of  my  town  correspond- 
ents gave  me  so  rude  a  check,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  take  three  turns  in  the  filbert-walk,  to  recover  my 
composure. 

The  letter  brought  me  advice  of  a  very  sore  evil, 
in  the  commerce  of  society,  which  increases  with  a 
growth  so  rank  and  rapid,  that  all  the  spirit  I  can 
assume,  and  all  the  influence  I  can  exert,  must  be 
condensed,  in  a  manner,  towards  this  one  point  for 
the  present.  The  rage  for  gaming  is  the  danger 
about  which  this  alarum  has  been  rung  by  my  cor- 
respondent. And,  if  the  facts  and  instances  which 
he  has  collected  for  me  be  as  well  grounded  as  other 
instructions  which  have  come  to  me  from  the  same 
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quarter,  I  tremble  for  all  that  is  sacred,  or  decent, 
or  honourable,  in  life ;  and  my  heart  misgives  me, 
at  the  rumour  of  a  pestilence  that  must  soon  produce 
a  general  rottenness  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
and  poison  all  the  springs  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
There  is  no  vice  or  passion,  among  all  the  badges 
of  human  misery,  that  is  of  a  nature  so  spreading 
and  malignant  as  the  practice  of  gaming ;  nor  will 
it  be  difficult  to  discover  the  ground  of  this  mis- 
chievous preeminence,  if  we  attend  to  the  course  of 
its  operation  and  progress  in  the  mind. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  aspect  and  colour 
of  other  vices  which  shocks  the  moral  sense,  and  is 
at  open  hostility  with  whatever  good  principles  or 
habits  have  been  nourished  in  us  by  education  or 
example  ;  but  Ave  easily  persuade  ourselves  to  look 
upon  gaming  as  a  practice  in  which  we  trust  to  the 
fair  issue  of  chance ;  and,  by  shutting  our  eyes 
against  its  consequences,  we  not  only  veil  over  its 
reproach,  but  lend  to  it  a  degree  of  plausibility, 
which  renders  its  temptation  irresistible.  By  this 
deceitful  accommodation,  and  despicable  casuistry, 
the  odium  of  this  vice  is  melted  away,  and  nothing 
but  the  first  blush  of  innocence  is  opposed  to  it,  and 
a  certain  decorum  of  sentiment,  which  is  the  natural 
growth  of  every  well-constituted  mind. 

The  effects,  therefore,  of  this  vice  are  always  first 
perceived  on  the  side  of  feeling  and  delicacy  ;  and 
oftentimes,  while  the  principle  of  virtue  is  left  stand- 
ing itself,  all  its  decorations  and  attractions  will  be 
mouldering  away,  under  the  influence  of  this  sour 
ungenial  habit.  But  although  the  infantine  advances 
of  this  pestilent  practice  degrade  the  mmd  with  no 
stain  of  reproach  or  criminality,  yet  ruin  that  is 
slow,  is  not  the  less  certain  ;  and  when  the  first  re- 
pugnance of  habit  is  removed,  the  progress  to  cor- 
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mpt  ion  La  easy  and  direct.  Other  vices  attack  us 
more  openly,  and  alarm  at  once  all  tin-  vigour  and 
caution  of  our  minds  ;  Bometimea  take  us  by  assault ; 
sometimes  arc  repulsed  in  the  onset  But  tic  prac- 
tice of  gaming  undermines  and  reduces  us  by  slow 
and  subtle  degrees  ;  and,  while  our  conscience  re- 
poses in  a  flattering  security,  robs  it  of  that  timidity 
of  feeling,  and  sensibility  of  honour,  which  consti- 
tute its  principal  safety. 

Thus  the  progress  of  gaming  is  so  much  the  more 
successfully  fatal,  as  it  enters  into  our  habits  with 
little  opposition  from  our  principles,  takes  full  pos- 
session of  our  souls  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and 
delays  its  attack  upon  the  sacred  citadel  of  virtue, 
till  it  has  effected  a  desertion  of  all  those  delicacies 
of  sentiment,  which  form  a  noble  defence  about  it. 
It  is  on  the  same  account  that  the  most  disgusting 
influence  of  this  sordid  practice  is  remarked  in  fe- 
male minds,  which  lose  their  fairest  distinctions  and 
privileges,  when  they  lose  the  blushing  honours  of 
modesty,  delicacy,  and  peace.  It  .is  here  that  the 
habit  shows  itself  in  its  pride  of  deformity,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  most  afflicting  shapes  of  wretchedness 
and  ruin.  A  female  mind  deprived  of  its  sensibili- 
ties, is  one  of  the  most  desolate  scenes  in  the  world ; 
and  a  man  bereft  of  his  reason  is  hardly  a  more  ab- 
ject and  sorrowful  spectacle.  These  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  gaming,  my  correspondent  assures  me, 
have  already  begun  to  display  themselves  in  the 
character  and  deportment  of  the  gentler  sex.  Al- 
ready the  sweetest  qualities  of  womanhood  are  per- 
ishing under  its  blast ;  and,  having  nearly  com- 
pleted its  havoc  on  the  blossoms  and  the  foliage,  it 
must  soon  reach  to  the  very  root  and  principle  of 
society  itself. 

To  behold  a  fine  eye,  that  was  made  to  swell  with 
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the  tender  feelings  of  conscious  love,  to  exalt,  to 
correct,  to  animate,  to  transport  its  object,  lend  all 
its  ardours  and  its  ecstasies  to  the  icy  appetite  of 
avarice  ;  and  to  contemplate  a  hand  and  arm,  that 
Nature  had  cast  in  her  happiest  mould,  like  the  ten- 
dril of  the  vine,  to  act  as  the  graceful  bond  of  union 
and  affection,  busied  in  the  beggarly  office  of  con- 
ducting a  Faro  bank,  is  a  sad  perversion  of  Nature's 
decrees,  and  an  outrage  upon  all  that  is  decorous  or 
lovely  in  the  female  character.  But  it  were  ridicu- 
lous to  complain  only  of  the  solecisms  of  behaviour 
and  deformities  of  appearance,  produced  in  the  fe- 
male world  by  this  unblushing  vice,  as  if  these  were 
its  worst  effects.  It  has  a  destroying  appetite,  that 
swallows  up  all  the  regards  and  charities  of  the 
mind,  and  leaves  in  it  no  principle  of  activity,  but 
covetousness  and  desperation.  To  the  female  game- 
ster, virtue,  and  probity,  and  faith,  as  never  coming 
into  use,  are  of  little  value,  and  nowhere  so  cheaply 
purchased  as  in  these  unprincipled  resorts ;  so  that, 
as  I  am  told,  every  practised  seducer,  who  can  be 
gratified  with  less  than  the  costly  sacrifice  of  inno- 
cence, seeks  his  objects  at  the  gaming-table,  where 
he  finds  a  very  few  attractions  will  carry  him  a  great 
way  in  a  course  of  easy  victories. 

In  the  whole  compass  of  language  no  terms  are 
so  misapplied,  as  those  which  are  expressive  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  happiness  itself  is  a  word  which  all  of 
us  are  prompt  in  explaining,  but  which  none  of  us 
in  fact  understand.  Thus,  what  is  denominated  the 
gay  world,  consists  in  reality  of  the  gravest  and 
dullest  part  of  mankind ;  and  he  who  loves  to  see 
the  human  face  overspread  with  genuine  joy,  will 
certainly  not  find  his  account  in  the  regions  of  high 
life,  and  the  crowded  haunts  of  fashion.  Where 
every  hope  of  a  woman's   heart  is  riveted  on  her 
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neighbour's  purse,  and  every  feeling  i-  engaged  for 
her  own  ;  where  the  rapture  of  one  is  the  ruin  of 
another;  where  gain  is  without  credit, and  loss  with- 
out consolation  ;  then-  can  be  little  room  or  occasion 
for  the  relaxations  of  harmless  mirth,  and  the  spor- 
tiveness  of  innocent  pleasure.  That  vacancy  of 
mind,  that  excursiveness  of  fancy,  and  that  ram- 
bling of  thought,  in  which  true  mirth  and  jollity  de- 
light, is  not  surely  to  be  found  in  those  courts  of 
avarice,  where  all  our  sensibilities  are  absorbed  by 
the  appetite  of  gain,  and  a  grovelling  solicitude 
about  the  issue  of  a  card  or  a  number. 

About  fourteen  years  ago,  Sophia  was  the  cnvy 
of  her  own  sex,  and  the  idol  of  ours.  She  was  then 
in  the  prime  of  her  age,  and  beautiful  was  that  prime. 
But  her  beauty  was  her  least  praise  :  for  her  heart 
had  all  the  luxury  of  feeling,  and  her  understanding 
all  the  graces  of  improvement.  A  winning  uncon- 
sciousness of  her  own  charms,  an  innocent  playful- 
ness of  manner,  and  a  kind-hearted  attention  to  her 
inferiors,  distinguished  her  among  her  companions, 
and  made  her  the  delight  and  ornament  of  every 
circle.  But  her  ill-fortune  would  not  suffer  her  to 
remain  long  in  this  sovereignty  of  innocence  at  her 
father's  house  in shire.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  she  was  married  to  the  member  for  the  county. 
And,  in  the  winter  of  1777,  began  her  career  in  town 
with  such  company  as  her  equipage  and  condition 
entitled  her  to  keep.  A  long  time  she  held  out 
against  all  the  obligations  of  fashion  and  allurements 
of  example.  '  She  had  an  inbred  abhorrence  of  gam- 
bling ;  and  while  she  patiently  sustained  the  impu- 
tation of  meanness  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  the 
Faro  bank,  her  unavowed  charities  were  daily  pour- 
ing balm  into  Misfortune's  wounds.  And  some  of 
those  who  upbraided  her   parsimony,  had  felt,  in  >e- 
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cret  aids,  the  force  of  her  generosity,  when  distresses 
which  they  had  well  deserved,  were  on  the  point  of 
overwhelming  them. 

But  virtue  that  stands  alone,  and  discountenanced, 
is  unequally  opposed  to  the  constant  influence  of 
importunity  and  example.  And  Sophia  wanted  those 
aids  of  counsel  and  encouragement  which  a  tender 
and  rational  husband  might  well  have  afforded  her. 
I  marked  the  first  inroads  that  were  made  on  the 
delicacy  of  her  sentiments,  and  the  untouched  bloom 
of  her  mind.  I  saw  the  gayety  of  her  spirits  can- 
kered and  corroded.  And  I  saw  all  her  sensibilities 
gradually  decaying,  like  the  sapless  germs  of  a 
withering  rose-tree. 

It  was  among  a  notorious  set  of  female  gamblers, 
at  a  house  kept  by  a  baron's  lady,  that  her  transfor- 
mation was  completed.  Where  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  win  from  her  some  valuable  jewels,  which 
her  father  had  presented  her  with  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage;  and  where  her  husband  was  wretch 
enough  to  share  in  the  plunder.  This  had  the  ef- 
fect of  rendering  her  desperate.  From  that  time 
she  has  continued  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  all 
the  infamy  of  a  hardened  gamester  ;  and  her  virtue 
and  her  probity  are  gone,  together  with  her  family 
jewels.  Her  face  too,  which  once  was  illuminated 
with  uncheckered  delight,  and  replete  with  innocent 
graces,  is  now  contracted  to  a  cross  expression  of 
discontent  and  malice.  And  her  beauty,  instead  of 
beimj  left  to  the  gradual  wear  of  time,  that  seldom 
obliterates  every  trace,  is  prematurely  and  radically 
ruined,  by  the  unsparing  influence  of  sordid  passions 
and  corroding  anxieties.  The  heroine  of  this  short 
tale  is  at  this  moment  well  known  in  what  are  called 
the  gay  circles  of  life,  though  the  portrait  I  have 
drawn  will  be  recognized  only  by  a  few ;  by  those, 
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alas  !  who  have  gazed,  a-  I  have  gazed,  on  tin-  gilded 
morning  of  her  lite,  and  have  Been,  a-  I  have  Been, 
that  morning  shrouded  in  a  sudden  gloom,  pregnant 
with  blight  and  with  mildew. 

My  correspondent  has  forwarded  this  letter  tome. 
which  he  received  a  few  days  ago  from  a  contem- 
plative friend,  who  desired  that  it  might  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  old  gentleman  employed  in  schooling 
the  town,  under  the  title  of  the  Looker-on. 

"  MY    DEAR    SIR, 

"  The  other  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  medical  per- 
son who  lives  at  a  short  distance  from  town,  and 
who  has  under  his  care  a  small  number  of  lunatic 
patients.  As  I  am  curious  to  see  my  species  under 
every  variety  of  aspect,  I  readily  accepted  the  offer 
he  made  me,  of  introducing  me  to  some  of  his  un- 
happy lodgers.  He  accordingly  carried  me  into  all 
their  apartments,  and  surprised  me  with  such  sights 
of  human  woe,  as  sunk  all  the  pride  of  my  nature, 
and  humbled  the  man  within  me.  I  shall  dwell 
only  on  one  spectacle,  which  interested  me  and  af- 
flicted me  above  the  rest,  and  forced  me  upon  re- 
flecting how  much  we  are  the  creatures  of  habit, 
and  how  soon,  by  a  degenerate  course  of  action,  we 
may  depart  from  ourselves,  and  entomb  every  trace 
and  vestige  of  original  worth. 

"  In  a  little  room,  at  the  top  of  the  house,  on  the 
foot  of  a  mattress,  sat  a  woman  whose  age  seemed 
to  be  about  forty.  She  had  a  long  nightgown  that 
was  tied  about  her  neck,  and  reached  to  her  feet; 
and  her  hair,  which  was  mostly  gray,  was  combed 
back  into  a  sort  of  cap,  or  caul,  which  served  to  keep 
it  together.  Her  eyes  were  deep  sunk  in  their 
sockets,  and  her  cheeks  were  miserably  fallen  in. 
Her  neck  was  bent  forwards,  and  bowed  with  wretch- 
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edness ;  and  her  looks  expressed  thai  frantic  gloom, 
that  keen  sort  of  melancholy,  and  that  eating  care, 
which  consume  with  perpetual  anguish,  and  allow  no 
comforting  thought,  not  even  in  the  prospect  of 
death. 

"  As  we  entered  the  room,  we  awakened  not  the 
smallest  curiosity  in  her  mind.  Her  chin  fell  on  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  while  her  elbow  rested  on  her 
knee ;  and  pointing  to  a  spot  in  the  floor,  she  drew 
forth  a  sigh  so  hollow,  and  so  sad,  that  my  whole 
frame  underwent  an  agitation  almost  too  much  to 
support.  In  a  moment  she  sprang  violently  from 
her  bed,  and  rushing  to  the  spot  at  which  she  had 
pointed  with  her  finger,  fell  prone  with  her  face  upon 
it,  crying :  '  Ah  !  my  little,  little  babes,  will  you 
knit  forever  those  innocent  brows  on  your  poor 
wicked  mother  ?  '  Then,  looking  at  us  with  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  the  most  intense  feelings,  she  cried : 
'  Hush,  hush,  I  conjure  you  !  My  little  ones,  my 
murdered  little  ones,  will  speak  to  me,  if  you  will 
but  keep  silence ! '  She  continued  after  this  pros- 
trate on  the  floor,  and  talking  indistinctly.  In  this 
situation  we  left  her. 

"  I  could  not  rest  till  the  keeper  consented  to  give 
me,  in  a  few  words,  the  history  of.  this  afflicted  per- 
son, which  he  did  to  this  effect :  '  This  poor  woman/ 
said  he,  '  was  once  the  ornament  of  her  family,  and 
the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her.  I  remember  her, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  with  a  little  cherub-like 
face,  sparkling  with  pleasure  and  with  innocence. 
She  married  the  youngest  son  of  a  baronet,  who  had 
taken  orders,  and  held  a  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  her  father's  residence.  He  was  a  youth  of  rare 
talents  and  exemplary  worth  ;  and  they  lived  together 
in  domestic  happiness,  and  unassuming  plenty,  a  few 
short  years,  till  ill  health,  and  a  fair  opportunity,  in- 
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duced  the  husband  to  try  the  benefit  of  sea  air,  in 
a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  when  she  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  an   invitation  to  spend  the  winter 

in  town,  at  the  house  of  a  female  relation.  This 
lady  had  neither  honour  nor  conscience  remaining, 
and    had  long,  unknown  to  her  country  connections, 

kept    a   kind   of  decoy    in    Square,    where, 

under  the  notion  of  routs,  the  young  and  the  simple 
were  allured,  to  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes  and  their 
principles. 

"  '  In  this  vortex  of  villainy,  where  vice  appeared 
to  her  in  a  kind  of  masquerade,  and  tempted  her 
with  the  show  of  elegance,  and  the  authority  of 
fashion,  was  this  poor  creature  abased,  seduced,  and 
vitiated.  After  an  absence  of  three  quarters  of  a 
year,  her  husband  returned,  and  fled  to  her  with  that 
ardour  and  anxiety  with  which  a  husband  approaches 
a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loves,  and  who,  for  reasons 
unknown,  lias  ceased  to  correspond  with  him  for 
many  months.  He  fled  to  her,  to  chide  her  for  her 
neglect,  and  to  seal  their  reconciliation  with  kisses 
so  long  untasted, — when,  instead  of  that  elegant,  af- 
fectionate, and  artless  character,  which  had  drawn 
from  him  so  many  tears  at  parting,  he  found  her 
transformed  into  the  cold  and  fantastic  creature  of 
fashion,  and  stripped  of  all  the  virtues  and  the  graces 
that  belonged  to  her  native  simplicity. 

"  *  Being  unacquainted,  however,  with  the  whole  of 
her  unworthiness,  and  the  full  extent  of  her  profli- 
gacy, he  lived  with  her  for  two  years,  on  an  income 
much  abridged  by  her  losses  at  play,  and  a  mind 
penetrated  with  sorrow  and  despondency  at  the 
hourly  proofs  of  her  degeneracy.  His  spirits  were 
so  affected,  and  his  fortune  so  sunk,  that  both  his 
health  and  pocket  united  to  persuade  him  to  accept 
the   place   of  chaplain   to  a  man-of-war,  which  was 
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just  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  convoy  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen.  Here  his  tender  constitution  and  his 
aching  heart  so  ill  agreed  with  the  rough  situation  to 
which  he  had  consigned  himself,  that  he  fell  into  a 
lingering  illness,  and  returned  in  a  few  months,  to 
die  of  what  is  usually  called  a  broken  heart.  His 
wife,  who  had  long  ago  laid  down  all  the  noble  feel- 
ings of  nature  at  the  gaming-table,  and  had  to  reckon 
her  virtue  and  her  faith  among  the  losses  she  had 
there  incurred,  beheld  without  remorse  his  pining 
condition,  and  saw  his  head  bent  clown  upon  his 
bosom  with  little  self-accusation  or  sorrow. 

"  '  One  night  a  sudden  indisposition  brought  her 
home  earlier  than  usual,  from  the  lady's  house  where 
her  ruin  had  begun.  She  came,  as  if  led  by  the 
hand  of  Providence,  to  receive  her  husband's  last 
sigh,  and  to  behold  the  completion  of  her  work.  It 
seemed  as  if  her  spirits  had  been  borne  up  till  this 
moment,  only  to  experience  a  more  sudden  fall,  and 
to  feel  the  piercing  remorse  that  followed  with 
greater  bitterness  and  anguish.  A  sudden  recollec- 
tion seized  her,  attended  with  such  horror  and  such 
agony  of  grief,  that  her  faculties  were  overborne,  and 
her  reason,  her  health,  and  her  beauty,  were  the 
sudden  forfeits  of  her  crimes.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore she  gave  the  severest  proof  of  her  insanity  which 
it  was  in  her  power  to  afford,  by  mixing  up  deliber- 
ately a  quantity  of  poison,  of  which  she  took  a  part 
herself,  and  found  means  to  administer  the  rest  to 
her  two  little  children  and  her  maid-servant.  The 
mixture,  however,  was  so  inefficacious,  that  it  pro- 
duced only  a  temporary  illness  in  those  on  whom  it 
was  tried. 

"  'It  was  immediately  judged  necessary  to  put  her 
under  strict  confinement,  and  she  has  now  been  five 
years  a  lodger  in  my  house.    She  will  wear  no  dress 
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but  the  one  she  has  now  on,  and  chooses  that  little 
remote  chamber  in  preference  to  any  other.  But 
the  circumstance  mosl  to  be  admired  is,  that  nothing 
can  persuade  her  that  her  children  are  alive;  she 

persists  in  declaring,  that  their  spirits  are  constantly 
in  the  room,  and  continues  to  converse  with  them 
the  whole  day,  as  if  they  were  actually  present.  If, 
at  those  moments  when  she  seems  to  be  a  little  more 
composed,  we  venture  to  place  her  children  before 
her,  she  immediately  falls  into  a  fit  of  raving,  and 
cries  out  that  they  are  multiplied  into  four,  and  are 
come  with  scorpions  to  torment  her.' 

"  Here  my  friend  finished  his  sad  account,  and  I 
took  my  leave,  impressed  with  more  horror  than  any 
spectacle  has  ever  yet  created  in  my  mind.  If  Mr. 
Simon  Olive-Branch  can  make  any  use  of  this  story, 
which  I  send  in  this  naked  and  simple  form,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  employ  it,  as  he  has  done  others,  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  humanity. 

"Yours,  &c." 
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No.  22.    TUESDAY,  MAY  22. 


Nee  tu  spernepiis  venientla  somnia  portis ; 
Cumpia  venerunt  somnia,  pondus  habent. 


PROPERTIUS. 


When  serious  dreams  the  door  of  fancy  gain, 
Think  not  these  serious  dreams  were  sent  in  vain. 


"TO    THE   REV.    SIMON    OLIVE-BRANCH. 
"  SIR, 

"  All  those  who  have  marched  before  you  with  the 
greatest  dignity  in  the  speculative  office  of  reforming 
the  town,  have  been  so  remarkable  for  the  faculty 
of  dreaming,  that  it  is  now  indispensably  requisite 
for  a  periodical  writer  to  devote  his  slumbers,  as  well 
as  his  waking  meditations,  to  the  entertainment  of 
his  readers.  Nor  is  it  without  reason  that  this  fac- 
ulty is  held  in  so  great  esteem.  For,  if  dreams  have 
any  thing  of  inspiration  in  them,  those  whom  they 
most  frequently  visit  must  be  allowed  to  be  fittest 
for  the  task  of  instruction.  Nor  can  advice  ever 
come  more  modestly  disguised,  than  when  cloaked 
under  the  emblematical  covering  of  this  mystical 
morality. 

"  It  was  with  real  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I 
perceived  in  your  second  paper  such  unquestionable 
marks  of  your  being  possessed  of  this  valuable  fac- 
ulty, which  I  look  upon  as  a  genuine  voucher  of 
your  true  descent  from  the  dreamers  of  former  times, 
and  a  proof  that  you  are  not  unworthy  to  sit  in  the 
Spectator's  chair.  For  I  consider  the  most  respect- 
able part  of  the  periodical  writers  to  be  all  of  one 
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literary  family  ;  and  that,  like  the  Incas  of  Peru 
among  their  countrymen,  they  hand  down  one  to 
the  Other  a  kind  of  appropriate  hereditary  talents, 
which  distinguish  them  among  the  community  of 
authors. 

"The  Spectator,  who  was  the  founder  of  this 
family,  as  well  as  some  of  the  worthiest  of  his 
posterity,  not  only  could  dream  when  they  pleased, 
but  could  also  choose  the  subject  of  their  dream. 
Being  thus  provided  with  a  domestic  oracle,  the 
philosopher  had  no  difficulty  to  fear.  When  a  knotty 
case  occurred,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
compose  himself  to  sleep  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
The  busy  embryon  thought  soon  expanded  in  his 
brain  ;  and,  when  he  awoke,  out  sprung  the  armed 
goddess. 

"  As  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  possessed 
of  this  discretionary  dreaming  power,  I  hope  you 
will  not  refuse  to  sleep  a  little  now  and  then  on  my 
affairs,  if  I  should  have  occasion  for  your  assistance. 
And,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  may  some- 
times dream  a  little  myself,  I  shall  take  a  pleasure 
in  submitting  my  visions  to  your  eye,  that  you  may 
either  communicate  them  to  the  public,  or  use  them 
as  rough  materials  to  be  wrought  up  and  adorned  in 
your  own  slumbers. 

"  It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  there  are  two 
distinct  kinds  of  dreams.  The  one,  of  a  plain  and 
household  nature,  such  as  ordinary  persons  expe- 
rience ;  the  other,  more  refined  and  spiritualized 
and  peculiar  to  periodical  wrriters.  The  one,  foggy 
and  frothy,  and  bred  of  indigestion  and  vapour;  the 
other,  pure  and  ethereal,  the  essence  of  fancy,  and 
the  spirit  of  contemplation.  The  one,  in  short,  is 
involuntary  and  constitutional ;  the  other  is  depend- 
ent on  the  will,  and  subordinate  to  the  judgment. 
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"  Voluntary  dreams  were  little  known  among  the 
ancients ;  and  I  think  the  first  person  who  succeeded 
in  this  way,  in  our  own  country,  was  the  celebrated 
John  Bunyan,  who  has  carried  the  art  to  a  great 
degree  of  perfection.  He  chose  the  field  of  allegory, 
as  best  calculated  to  exercise  his  superior  talents  for 
invention  and  imagery.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  this 
famous  dreamer,  to  allow  that  the  perspicuity  and 
simplicity  of  his  language,  and  the  entertaining  flow 
of  his  narrative,  render  his  allegorical  writings  fitter 
perhaps  than  any  others  to  captivate  youthful  imagi- 
nations. His  merit  will  more  appear,  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  was  perfectly  original ;  and  that  Spen- 
ser himself,  with  the  Italian  poets  for  a  model,  and 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  melodious  poetry, 
has  but  few  readers  who  persevere  to  the  end,  and 
still  fewer  who  follow  him  with  clear  ideas  and  con- 
nected impressions.  His  delineations  are  perhaps 
too  picturesque.  They  are  admirable  when  taken  in- 
dividually ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  sight  of  the 
connection,  that  they  derive  no  lustre  from  their 
union.  Honest  Bunyan,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  no 
refinement,  but  follows  nature  even  in  fiction  ;  and 
when  we  have  accompanied  his  Pilgrim  to  the  end 
of  his  journey,  we  can  clearly  recollect  every  step 
of  his  progress. 

"  The  dreams  of  this  author  are  all  serious  ;  as 
Quevedo's,  on  the  contrary,  are  humorous  and  satir- 
ical. Addison,  who  touched  with  the  happiest  art 
every  chord  of  polite  learning,  has  occasionally  em- 
ployed a  dream  to  convey  his  instructions,  whether 
his  subject  were  gay,  severe,  or  solemn.  The  paper 
of  The  Spectator,  entitled  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  has 
a  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  imagery,  with  an  ele- 
gance and  melody  of  language,  that  stand  unrivalled 
in  English  literature.    The  subject  of  human  life  has 
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likewise  been  cast  into  ;i  dream  by  the  author  of  The 
Rambler,  whose  strong  and  penetrating  mind  enabled 
him  to  excel  in  every  species  of  writing.  Bui  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  two 
papers  together,  will  not  hesitate  long  to  give  the 
preference  to  Addison.  His  conception-  seem  to 
flow  without  labour  or  effort.  And  even  in  poinl  of 
solemnity,  which  is  the  style  most  natural  to  the 
author  of  The  Rambler,  The  Spectator  has,  in  this 
instance,  snatched  a  glorious  victory  in  the  heart  of 
his  empire. 

"  This  species  of  writing  seems  best  adapted  to 
subjects  of  a  grave  kind,  because  there  is  some- 
thing naturally  serious  in  a  dream.  When  a  man 
is  thrown  into  a  state  in  which  he  is  barely  conscious 
of  his  existence,  the  workings  of  his  fancy,  however 
absurd,  have  something  awful  in  their  character. 
Hence  in  all  ages  they  have  been  considered  as  sa- 
cred ;  and  though  the  greater  part  of  the  fleeting 
creations  of  fancy  are  instantly  forgotten,  there  are 
few  of  us  who  have  not  at  some  time  or  other  been 
visited  with  dreams  which  have  made  a  durable  im- 
pression. 

"  The  ancients  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  their 
dreams,  and  assigned  a  very  distinguished  rank  in 
the  state  to  the  persons  who  were  appointed  to  in- 
terpret them.  They  believed  that  the  will  of  the 
gods  was  often  to  be  collected  from  these  nightly 
communications  ;  but  as  they  turned  out  to  be  more 
frequently  false  than  true,  they  believed  that  but  a 
small  part  were  sent  by  the  gods,  and  that  the  vana 
'insomnia,  the  illusive  visions,  were  continually  flut- 
tering about  the  earth  in  multitudes,  ready  to  insinu- 
ate themselves  into  drowsy  brains. 

"  Virgil  relates,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  JEneid, 
that  these  idle  dreams  were  the  fruit  of  a  huge  elm- 
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tree,  which  grew  in  the  entrance  of  the   infernal 
regions. 

In  medio,  ramos  annosaque  brachia  pandit 
Ulmus,  opaca,  ingens ;  quam  sedem  somnia  vuhjo 
Vana  tenere  ferunt,  fdiisque  sub  omnibus  hcerent. 

.ex.  282. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  infernal  road 
An  elm  displays  her  dusky  arms  abroad: 
The  god  of  sleep  there  hides  his  heavy  head; 
And  empty  dreams  on  ev'ry  leaf  are  spread. 

"  And  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  describes 
this  tree  to  be  situated  amidst  the  Furies,  Centaurs, 
Grorgons,  Harpies,  Diseases,  Cares,  Pain,  Famine, 
Poverty,  and  all  the  horrid  crew  which  inhabit  that 
tremendous  abode  ;  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  in- 
fluence which  the  passions  represented  by  these  al- 
legorical beings  are  known  to  possess  in  producing 
dreams.  The  same  author  afterwards  copies  Homer 
in  describing  the  avenues  by  which  dreams  pass 
from  the  Elysian  Fields  to  the  upper  world.  There 
are  two  gates,  he  says  ;  the  one  of  ivory,  through 
which  false  dreams  find  their  way  ;  the  other  of  horn, 
which  admits  only  the  true.  These  were  the  regu- 
lar channels  of  communication ;  but  it  sometimes 
happened,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  that  a  dream 
was  sent  down  from  the  throne  of  Jupiter  himself, 
as  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon,  when  he  was  per- 
suaded by  a  vision  to  give  battle  to  the  Trojans  with- 
out the  assistance  of  Achilles. 

"  The  manes,  or  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  were  be- 
lieved to  send  pleasant  dreams,  with  salutary  admo- 
nitions respecting  futurity,  to  their  former  friends  on 
earth,  and  frightful  and  ghastly  apparitions  to  those 
who  had  offended  or  injured  them.  Hence  it  became 
a  principal  part  of  domestic  worship  to  appease  the 
manes — 
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Ne  tibi  neglccti  millant  mala  somnia  manes. 
Lest  the  neglected  manes  sad  dreams  send. 

"The  ceremony  used  for  this  purpose  was  the  of- 
fering of  a  cake  sprinkled  with  salt — 

Somnia  faUaci  ludunt  temeraria  nocU  . 

Etpavidas  mentes  falsa  timerejubent ; 
Et  vanum  ventura  hominum  genus  omnia  noctis 

Farrepio  placant,  et  salitnte  sale. 

When  falls  the  blood-stain'd  curtain  of  the  night, 
Dire  dreams  rush  forth,  and  timorous  souls  affright; 
Then,  urged  by  superstitious  faith,  we  bake 
Our  childish  antidotes  of  salted  cake. 

"  I  quote  this  from  Tibullus ;  who,  in  another 
passage,  describes  himself  as  occupied  in  expelling 
evil  dreams  from  the  slumbers  of  his  sick  mistress, 
by  the  same  means — 

Ipse  procuravi,  ne  possenl  sceva  nocere 
Somnia,  ter  sancid  deveneranda  mold. 

The  thrice-blest  cake  have  I  prepared  to  keep 
From  sad  tumultuous  dreams  her  sacred 


"  I  know  not  whether  the  practice  among  the  vul- 
gar in  many  parts  of  this  country,  of  laying  a  piece 
of  cake  under  their  pillow,  on  certain  occasions,  to 
procure  pleasant  dreams,  have  not  taken  its  origin 
from  this  old  ceremony ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  a  regular  analogy  might  be  traced  between  the 
notions  and  customs  of  the  ancients,  and  those  of  the 
moderns,  on  this  curious  subject,  since  superstition  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Instead 
of  the  agency  of  the  manes,  we  have  substituted  that 
of  good  and  evil  spirits  ;  and  the  belief  of  this  super- 
natural interference  will  continue  till  the  natural 
cause  of  dreams  is  generally  understood.    Milton  has 
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given  countenance  to  this  opinion  by  the  well-known 
passage  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Adam — 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth, 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep,  &c. 

"And  more  strongly  still  by  the  description 
wherein  Satan  is  represented  in  the  act  of  inspiring 
evil  dreams  into  the  fancy  of  Eve — 

Him  there  they  found 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Assaying  by  his  devTisti  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions  as  he  list,  phantasms,  and  dreams; 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
Th'  animal  spirits  that  from  pure  blood  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure;  there  raise 
At  least  distemper'd  discontented  thoughts, 
Vain  hope,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires, 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits,  engeud'ring  pride. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  examine  whether  supernatural 
communications  have  at  any  time  been  made  to  men 
during  sleep  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  dreams  proceed  from  natural  causes.  It  is 
generally  agreed,  that  a  person  will  seldom  fail  to 
dream  in  the  night  of  whatever  has  seriously  engaged 
his  attention  during  the  day.  An  uneasy  posture  in 
bed,  a  bad  state  of  body,  or  any  impressions  of  dis- 
ease or  pain,  will  likewise  infallibly  produce  uneasy 
and  frightful  dreams.  The  same  effect  attends  a 
heavy  supper,  or,  in  short,  anything  which  over- 
loads and  oppresses  the  body,  or  agitates  the  mind. 
An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Locke,  of  a  person 
who  dreamed  that  he  was  ascending  Mount  JEtna, 
and  that  he  felt  his  feet  scorched  with  the  heat  of  the 
soil,  which  was  really  occasioned  by  a  bottle  of  warm 
water,  that  was  applied  to  his  soles.  Every  person  is 
furnished  with  stories  and  instances  in  proof  of  this 

vol.  xxxv.  16 
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observation.  Those  who  have  known  what  it  is  to 
love,  will  have  do  occasion  to  be  reminded  of  the  in- 
fluence oi*  this  powerful  passion  on  their  sleeping 
thoughts.  In  short,  the  prevailing  passion,  or  the 
leading  habit  of  our  lives,  if  it  do  not  create,  will  at 
leasl  always  give  a  tinge  ami  colour  to  our  dreams, 
which  is  fancifully  attributed  by  Shakspeare  to  the 
influence  of  Queen  Mab,  who 

Gallops,  night  by  night, 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love; 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  t'ee<; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream: 
And  sometimes  eomes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  a-leep; 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 
Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep. 

BOHSO   AND   JULIET. 

"I  have  only  to  remark  further,  that  in  very 
sound  sleep  the  mind  is  not  subject  to  be  disturbed 
by  dreams  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  in  the  morning 
chiefly  that  these  illusions  appear,  when  the  slum- 
bers are  light.  This  naturally  suggests  a  remedy, 
which  while  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  this  complaint, 
will  circulate  at  the  same  time  its  moral  advantages 
through  the  whole  system  of  our  duties  and  exertions 
— I  mean  that  of  early  rising,  which  I  consider  as  an 
object  of  such  importance  as  to  lay  claim  to  a  sepa- 
rate discussion  in  some  future  paper.  The  fresh  air 
of  the  morning  is  a  sort  of  bath  to  the  spirits,  that 
brace.-  and  restores  them  after  the  tumultuous  tossings 
of  a  feverish  night. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  remedy  I  have 
mentioned,  will  be  of  any  avail  to  save  the  mind  of 
the  oppressor  from  nightly  fears,  or  to  wipe  away 
remorse  from  an   evil  conscience.     These  are  the 
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proper  rewards  of  crimes.    The  blessings  of  a  sound 
and  undisturbed  imagination  are  not  to  be  procured 
but  by  temperance,  activity,  and  a  good  life. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  and  most  humble  cervant, 
"  G ." 

"  London,  26  March,  1792." 

My  correspondent's  sensible  letter  leaves  me  room 
for  a  few  remarks,  with  which  I  shall  close  this  pa- 
per.  In    the    course    of    my    speculations    upon 

human  life,  some  thoughts  have  naturally  been  be- 
stowed upon  that  large  and  miscellaneous  part  of  it 
which  is  spent  in  dreaming.  Mankind  are  divided 
in  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  on  most  others 
on  which  two  opinions  can  be  held,  by  too  wide  an 
interval.  The  vulgar  and  superstitious  regard  their 
dreams  as  oracular ;  while  those  who  pretend  to 
greater  culture  and  intelligence  consider  them  as 
wholly  unworthy  of  regard.  There  is  a  point  that 
stands  equally  distant  from  these  two  opposite  senti- 
ments, by  attending  to  which  some  useful  ideas  may 
arise  on  the  subject. 

When  we  carry  our  respect  for  ordinary  dreams 
so  far  as  to  suppose  them  prophetical,  very  serious 
impressions  may  be  given,  and  much  inconvenience 
may  result  to  the  waking  and  substantial  parts  of  our 
lives.  It  has  often  happened,  no  doubt,  that  a 
dream,  by  presenting  to  the  imagination  a  lucky 
number,  has  induced  a  poor  man  to  commit  himself 
in  the  lottery.  And  I  have  been  told  of  young  ladies, 
who  have  stooped  to  low  alliances  in  obedience  to 
the  suggestions  of  these  empty  counsellors.  I  think 
too,  I  have  observed,  in  the  nature  of  these  nightly 
conjurations,  a  tendency  to  invert  the  order  of  things, 
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as  it  Btands  in  reality.  What  we  have  contemplated 
with  reverential  awe  during  the  day,  we  encounter 
in  our  dreams  with  a  careless  fanuliarity,  and  are 
frequently  drawu  into  the  closest  intimacy  with 
what  has  filled  our  waking  thoughts  with  dread  and 
abhorrence. 

In  the  drama  too  of  our  dreams,  the  most  topsy- 
turvy dispositions  are  made,  and  the  different  parts 
are  sustained  by  the  most  improper  persons  in  the 
world.  Thus,  our  best  friends  will  sometimes  act  in 
these  scenes  like  the  bitterest  enemies,  and  the  purest 
characters  will  be  concerned  in  the  basest  actions. 
To  draw,  therefore,  from  such  confused  appearances 
rules  for  our  daily  practice,  and  to  suspect  virtue  and 
honesty  because  our  mischievous  fancy  has  traduced 
them  in  our  dreams,  would  be  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
such  caprice,  misconstruction,  and  abuse,  as  totally  to 
disqualify  us  for  the  commerce  of  society. 

A  confidence  in  these  chimeras  has  led  many  per- 
sons into  mistakes  respecting  their  real  qualifications 
and  their  proper  parts  in  life.  A  very  peaceful  hard- 
working cobbler  of  my  own  parish,  by  some  distortion 
of  his  fancy,  became  suddenly  so  valiant  in  his 
dreams,  and  so  wasted  his  spirits  by  night  with  his 
military  achievements,  that  he  actually  needed  repose 
in  the  daytime,  and  was  obliged  to  excuse  himself 
to  his  customers  on  account  of  his  double  profession. 
His  fancy  became  at  last  so  possessed  with  images 
of  war,  that  he  considered  it  as  impious  to  oppose 
Heaven  any  longer ;  and  accordingly  enlisted  for  a 
soldier,  leaving  a  farewell  epistle  to  his  family,  in 
which  he  assured  them  that  he  felt  himself  born  to 
great  actions,  and  exhorted  them  to  sell  his  stock  in 
trade,  which  might  help  to  maintain  them  till  he  re- 
turned the  colonel  of  his  regiment.  Before  he  had 
well  gained  acquaintance  with  his  firelock,  he  was 
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drilled  into  a  new  order  of  dream-,  which  took  now 
po  opposite  a  turn,  that  he  mended  in  a  month  more 
shoes  in  his  sleep,  than  he  had  done  for  years  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  labour.  I  have  since  heard 
that  he  has  deserted,  but  have  been  able  to  trace 
him  no  further. 

Though  I  suspect  that  a  superstitious  reliance  on 
the  authenticity  of  dreams,  is  often  the  secret  source 
of  much  perplexity  and  sorrow  to  the  unenlightened 
part  of  the  community ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot  think  it  wise  to  treat  so  remarkable  a  property 
of  our  natures  as  perfectly  fruitless  and  inane.  It 
may  possibly  be  of  much  latent  consequence  to  the 
animal  economy,  and  is  by  no  means  without  its  moral 
advantages.  Though  I  should  scruple  to  allow  that 
our  dreams  are  significant  of  the  future,  unless  the 
future  have  already  occupied  our  waking  thoughts ; 
yet  I  respect  them  as  a  kind  of  allegory  of  our  past 
life,  in  which  the  sentiments  that  have  governed  us 
during  the  day  are  obliquely  and  metaphorically 
alluded  to,  under  various  shapes  and  disguises.  I 
look  upon  them  as  bringing  to  the  secret  tribunal  of 
our  consciences,  a  testimony  in  regard  to  the  general 
complexion  of  our  thoughts,  and  making  favourable 
or  unfavourable  reports  according  as  our  sentiments, 
have  been  pure  and  upright,  or  have  contracted  the 
stain  of  latent  criminality. 

I  shall  finish  with  recommending  to  such  as  are 
curious  in  this  part  of  natural  knowledge,  this  Oneiro- 
critica,  by  treasuring  up  their  own  experiences  this 
way,  to  establish  a  sort  of  scale  of  dreams  for  the 
estimation  and  regulation  of  their  waking  thoughts ; 
and  shall  myself,  probably,  in  some  future  paper, 
prosecute  these  hints  for  their  advantage,  unless  a 
dreaming  correspondent  shall  communicate  some- 
thing to  me  on  the  subject  that  shall  supersede  my 
own  observations. 
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In  tumbling  over  our  family  manuscripts  a  day 
or  two  ago,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  along  epistle 
addressed  to  a  king.  It  seems  to  have  been  written 
by  one  of  the  Olive-Branches,  who  was  in  holy 
orders.  But,  as  many  of  us  have  been  of  the 
clerical  profession,  and  as  this  performance  hap- 
pens to  be  without  date,  I  must  leave  my  readers 
to  guess  at  the  crisis  of  the  state,  and  the  period 
of  our  history  in  which  it  was  written,  by  the  com- 
plexion of  its  matter. 

TO    THE    KING. 
SIR, 

As  I  consider  this  as  a  moment  in  which  every 
honest  endeavour  should  be  made  to  tranquillize  the 
suspense  of  the  nation,  and  to  fix  the  public  opinion 
on  the  safe  and  sober  side,  I  look  upon  myself  as 
justified  by  the  character  I  maintain  of  a  gentleman, 
"and  a  clergyman  of  England,  in  thus  addressing  your 
Majesty  on  a  subject  so  critically  interesting  to  your- 
self and  us  all.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  hold  forth  from 
my  pulpit  thus  twice  a-week  the  solemn  truths  and 
injunctions  of  religion,  and  endeavour  through  the 
week  to  keep  up  in  my  parishioners  the  practice  of 
what  I  have  taught,  while  their  minds  are  discom- 
posed and  ruffled  by  menaces  and  alarms,  and  while 
their  attention  is  drawn  towards  objects  of  immediate 
concern  to  their  repose  and  preservation. 

At  a  juncture  like  this,  so  big  with  destiny,  and  so 
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prolific  of  change,  every  thinking  man  is  contem- 
plating whatever  is  most  dear  and  sacred  to  him,  in 
the  system  in  which  he  moves,  with  an  aching  solici- 
tude ;  and  yon,  Sir,  above  all,  must  feel  yourself 
touched  with  the  present  instability  of  thrones,  of 
constitutions,  and  establishments." 

I  have  ever  contemplated  your  Majesty  as  the 
greatest  prince  in  Christendom ;  not  because  you 
have  the  greatest  power,  not  because  you  are  at  the 
head  of  the  greatest  nation,  but  because  you  are  of 
all  princes  the  most  important  to  the  people  over 
whom  you  reign.  It  must  assuredly  give  you  great 
weight  in  your  own  eyes,  to  reflect  that  you  make  an 
essential  part  of  a  constitution  under  which  mankind 
have  been  happier  and  greater  than  in  any  state  of 
things  hitherto  experienced.  But  if  there  be  a  crisis 
in  the  history  of  your  country,  in  which  this  your 
consequence  to  your  subjects  is  more  particularly  felt, 
I  scruple  not  to  say  that  this  is  that  crisis.  When 
the  caprice  of  innovation,  and  the  indefinite  love  of 
change,  get  abroad  among  a  sanguine  people  like 
your  English  subjects,  it  is  natural  and  right  for  good 
men  to  turn  towards  the  resources  which  the  con- 
stitution has  provided  for  its  osvn  security  and  con- 
tinuance. 

Now  that  part  of  it  to  which  wise  men  have  prin- 
cipally ascribed  its  poise  and  stability,  is  the  share 
which  your  Majesty  enjoys  ;  a  share  which  has  ex- 
cluded the  fluctuating  rage  and  unbridled  ambition 
of  democracies,  while  it  has  admitted  and  strength- 
ened all  the  virtuous  efficacy  of  the  republican  form. 
It  is  this  steadiness  and  integrity  which  the  state  has 
derived  from  the  crown,  that  enables  us  to  boast  that 
the  frame  of  our  constitution  has  undergone  no  ma- 
terial change  since  the  era  of  the  Restoration,  if  we 
except  the  triennial  law  passed  under  King  William, 
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and  repealed  under  George  the  First.  This  prin- 
ciple of  conservation,  so  characteristic  of  your  Maj- 
esty's crown,  naturally  holds  it  up  to  those  who  arc 
conspiring  against  the  blessings  of  our  constitution,  as 
the  greal  mark  of  their  destroying  system.  This 
they  ob  curely  drive  at  through  the  medium  of  col- 
lateral ruin.  To  this  end  a  thousand  arts  and  de- 
ceptions are  employed,  in  a  progressive  course  of 
operation;  and  the  mildest  professions  and  projects 
of  reform  are  at  this  time  only  the  first  steps  of  the 
scale  of  destruction,  the  initiative  forms  of  that  tower- 
ing fabric  of  mischief  which  they  meditate  in  their 
hearts. 

The  base  of  every  revolution  is  broad  and  com- 
prehensive. A  multitude  of  different  factions  unite 
to  compose  it,  characterized  by  one  spirit  of  discon- 
tent, but  with  different  views  and  different  motives. 
The  disappointment,  however,  of  their  separate  en- 
deavours, brings  them  closer  together.  The  society 
of  resentment  shapes  the  cause  of  the  one  to  the 
cause  of  the  other.  Each  considers  that  the  wishes 
of  the  rest  run  parallel  to  a  certain  length  with  his 
own.  As  their  spirits  become  heated,  their  thoughts 
become  blended  ;  till  at  last  the  views  of  the  violent 
and  the  wicked  prevail  altogether,  and  a  common 
desperation  overspreads  the  whole.  Your  Majesty's 
acquaintance  with  history  must  bring  to  your  mind 
a  sufficient  number  of  examples  of  this  gathering 
and  condensing  principle  in  all  plots  and  machinations 
against  government.  It  must  put  you  upon  your 
guard  against  those  specious  reforming  requisitions, 
which,  however  reasonable  they  may  be,  when  ab- 
stractedly considered,  are  always  to  be  distrusted 
when  they  make  their  appearance  in  unreasonable 
times,  in  times  of  heat  and  of  clamour,  like  the 
present.     I  speak  of  this  spirit  of  innovation  with 
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reference  to  our  happy  constitution.  In  other  places 
it  may  be  justified  by  other  circumstances  ;  but  while 
we  sit  under  the  shade  of  our  own  laws,  and  feel  all 
the  cherishing  benignity  of  our  own  government,  it 
is  fair  almost  to  look  with  distrust  and  prejudice  on 
all  projects  of  change  whatever,  and  to  regard  them 
as  necessarily  involving  much  hazard  and  danger. 

In  a  constitution  so  complicated  as  ours,  and  com- 
posed of  so  many  minute  parts  which  require  a  sound 
knowledge  of  human  affairs  to  understand  their  sub- 
serviency to  the  whole,  it  is  not  for  every  pretender 
to  tell  us  what  we  can  spare,  or  what  props  are  nec- 
essary to  an  edifice  which  has  not  been  erected  at 
once  on  mathematical  principles,  or  after  any  pre- 
concerted plan  or  model,  but  has  grown  and  spread 
with  time,  occasion,  and  emergency ;  and  has  been 
pierced  and  parcelled  into  various  apartments,  more 
with  a  view  to  accommodation  than  grace,  to  capacity 
than  proportion,  to  interior  comfort  than  outward 
symmetry  and  order.  A  constitution  so  mysteriously 
wrought,  so  fashioned  to  the  changing  condition  of 
the  human  mind,  so  pliable  to  the  wants  and  demands 
of  our  nature,  however  slow  in  finishing,  has  a  higher 
claim  to  our  regard,  than  if  it  had  been  woven  at 
once  in  the  brains  of  a  single  set  of  men,  or  in  the 
revolution  of  a  single  era,  to  fit  with  scrupulous  ad- 
justment the  philosophy  of  the  times,  or  a  transitory 
crisis  of  popular  opinion. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  our  constitution 
has  been  sealed  with  the  sanction  of  time  and  suc- 
cessive generations  ;  that  it  has  been  found  answer- 
able to  all  the  purposes  of  national  aggrandizement ; 
that  fiirhtins:  under  its  banners  we  have  Gloriously 
conquered ;  that  under  its  protection  we  have  main- 
tained our  religion ;  that  we  have  found  its  spirit 
congenial  to  commerce,  and  friendly  to  the  progress 
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of  knowledge  and  humanity.  It  i<  enough  to  know 
this,  without  troubling  ourselves  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  its  origin,  or  its  qualifications  <>f  birth. 

If  our  constitution,  whole  as  it  is,  had  no  original 
foundation  in  the  \'m-  consent  of  a  people  ;  if  we  do 
not  enjoy  it  as  the  entire  gifl  of  a  solemn  confedera- 
tion, there  is,  nevertheless,  no  part  of  it  that  has  not 
been  tried  in  all  its  points,  and  all  its  bearings ;  that 
lias  not  many  time-  over  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
by  contending  interests  :  that  has  not  been  examined, 
in  times  of  trouble  and  in  times  of  repose,  with  jeal- 
ous scrupulosity  ;  and  thai  has  not  come  down  to  us, 
marked  with  no  particular  humour  of  a  particular 
juncture,  but  bearing  in  its  aspect  the  reverend  au- 
thority of  time,  the  different  subscriptions  of  different 
ages,  and  the  broad  testimony  of  human  nature  at 
large. 

Those,  therefore,  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  who 
are  so  pleased  with  discovering  that  our  government 
is  no  constitution,  because  they  are  unable  to  trace  it 
back  to  any  general  association  and  consent  of  the 
people,  are  solicitous  about  formalities  that  have  no 
natural  ground  in  human  affairs,  which  proceed  by 
an  involuntary  course  of  incidental  progression  and 
improvement.  Secure  in  the  actual  blessings  of 
political  freedom,  we  need  not  contend  about  forms 
and  titles.  We  will  not  make  war  upon  these  verbal 
politicians,  in  vindication  of  our  right  to  the  name  of 
constitution,  if  they,  on  their  part,  will  not  insist  on 
our  razing  this  our  structure  of  happiness  to  the 
ground,  because  the  first  stone  was  laid  without  the 
due  decorums  of  ceremony  and  punctilio. 

If  these  Eights  of  Man,  which  have  taken  such 
hold  of  some  men's  fancies,  be  so  encumbered  with 
formality;  if  their  tendency  be  to  dissolve  all  gov- 
ernments, whether  good  or  bad,  supposing  them  to 
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have  proceeded  informally ;  I  have  no  compunction 
in  declaring,  that  these  rights  of  man  are  inconsis- 
tent with  his  social  character,  are  inimical  to  his 
true  interests,  and  subversive  of  his  civil  freedom; 
but  may  serve,  to  the  end  of  time,  as  the  stale  pre- 
tence of  revolutions  ;  and  afford  to  factious  leaders 
a  language  unintelligibly  imposing  to  the  gaping 
vulgar,  and  rich  in  the  unideal  terms  of  a  raving 
philosophy. 

Let  not  such  flimsy  reasoners  disturb  your  Maj- 
esty's peace,  or  shake  your  faith  in  the  loyalty 
of  the  good  people  of  England,  who  love  you,  not 
merely  as  their  king,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
great  whole,  in  which  their  security  is  involved,  and 
as  the  bond  and  pledge  of  perpetuity  to  these  our 
political  blessings.  We  look  upon  you,  Sir,  as  one 
of  the  system  with  us ;  as  sharing  in  all  its  whole- 
some restraints,  and  as  feeling  a  fellowship  with 
your  people  in  all  the  benefits  it  diffuses.  Look, 
then,  with  confidence,  to  the  depth,  and  breadth,  and 
solidity,  of  the  scheme  of  our  government,  as  a  suffi- 
cient defence  against  the  irregular  attacks  of  a  politi- 
cal banditti. 

A  parliament-house  may  be  burned  with  all  its 
journals  and  records  ;  but  who  shall  burn  out  of  our 
hearts  those  witnesses  and  documents  of  freedom 
which  are  lodged  and  cherished  there  ?  The  riots 
of  the  capital  may  be  renewed;  but  what  sudden 
fury  shall  prevail  against  the  rocky  frame  of  our 
constitution,  of  which  no  man's  mind  has  furnished 
the  model,  but  which  time  and  the  hour  have  raised 
with  an  insensible  progress,  and  have  built  of  mate- 
rials that  blows  and  buffets  only  serve  to  indurate? 
The  sense  of  the  nation  may  subside,  and  alarm  and 
distrust  may  take  a  sudden  possession  of  their  minds  ; 
but  what  efforts  of  disappointed  malice  shall  prevail 
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against  the  seated  prosperity  of  the  country,  theevi- 
denceof  actual  enjoyment,  and  the  strong  arguments 
of  facl  and  feeling  ? 

Should  it.  however,  be  your  Majesty's  fate  to  see 
some  disturbances  ere  you  sink  into  the  tomb  of  your 
ancestors,  you  have  been  taught  how  to  combat  with 
ills,  and  to  wrestle  with  calamity.  Your  brother  of 
France  was  fostered  in  the  lap  of  indulgence,  and 
spoiled  in  the  nursery  of  despotism.  To  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  his  subjects  are  his  playthings  while 
he  lies  in  his  cradle,  and  the  sport  of  his  passions 
when  he  sits  upon  his  throne  ;  but  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land are  tutored,  and  corrected,  and  lessoned,  and 
catechized,  by  the  people,  at  an  early  age.  And  your 
Majesty,  especially,  has  been  brought  up  in  the  school 
of  disappointment,  and  has  been  exercised  in  trouble 
and  in  sorrow.  We  doubt  not,  therefore,  but  that 
you  will  stand  firm,  should  any  severer  trials  befall 
you  ; — you  will  not  be  wanting  to  your  affectionate 
subjects,  who  desire  to  be  told  how  to  serve  you  ; — 
you  will  consider  yourself  as  pledged  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  free  government ; — you  will  make  a 
severe,  but  chaste  use  of  your  authority ; — you  will 
yield  to  no  galling  requisitions,  which  may  force 
you  into  disgraceful  dilemmas,  and  induce  you  to 
tamper  with  your  sacred  honour  ; — and  you  will  at- 
tempt no  illegal  stretch  of  prerogative,  to  shame 
your  faithful  and  loyal  subjects. 

With  this  constancy  of  mind,  your  Majesty  is  pre- 
pared to  encounter  the  worst  that  can  happen  :  and 
with  its  natural  support,  our  constitution  is  able  to 
sustain  the  secret  or  open  assaults  of  its  enemies. 
Did  it  rest  on  a  single  point,  like  the  old  sovereignty 
of  France,  standing  on  its  pinnacle  like  an  inverted 
cone,  every  passing  wind  might  make  it  totter  to  its 
fall ;  but  the  monumental  pyramid  of  our  govern- 
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nient,  seated  on  its  natural  base,  which  is  the  people, 
shall  require  no  common  convulsion  of  nature  to 
shake  its  foundations. 

But  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
aspect  of  things  to  fill  your  Majesty's  mind  with 
gloomy  presages,  yet,  let  not  this  rooted  firmness  of 
your  throne  induce  you  to  contemplate,  with  a  bosom 
of  apathy,  the  agitations  of  your  people,  however 
partial  they  may  be.  Every  little  alarm  has  a  claim 
upon  your  feelings,  and  demands  on  your  part  a  so- 
licitous paternal  attention.  In  times  of  seditious 
machinations,  it  is  to  you  that  the  virtuous  part  will 
turn,  as  to  the  spring  of  their  consolation,  and  the 
guide  of  their  activity.  The  throne  is  the  central 
object  of  their  trust  and  their  fears ;  it  is  the  point 
of  union  to  the  different  members  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  it  compacts,  settles,  and  holds  together  in  a 
mysterious  combination,  the  various  virtues  of  various 
communities,  which  time  has  operated  to  blend  to- 
gether in  this  favoured  country  ;  it  is  the  refuge  of 
our  hopes,  it  is  the  anchorage  of  our  freedom,  it  is 
the  haven  of  our  constitution. 

Thus  held  up  to  the  view  of  your  people,  and  thus 
important  to  the  safety  of  our  liberties  and  laws, 
your  Majesty  cannot  be  inactive  in  the  state,  without 
great  reproach  to  your  sensibility  and  your  under- 
standing ;  you  will  not  content  yourself  with  thun- 
dering out  bulls  and  proclamations,  which  may  cut 
off  a  branch  or  so,  while  they  strengthen  the  root  of 
sedition  ;  but  you  will  gather  the  complaints  of  your 
people,  and  sift  their  grounds  and  their  motives.  You 
will  not  let  your  name  and  authority  be  abused,  by 
interested  men,  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  aggran- 
dizement ;  you  will  set  all  your  resources  and  spirits 
to  work  for  the  discovery  of  expedients  to  diffuse 
happiness  and  content  among  your  subjects.     There 
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are  always  constitutional  means  in  your  Maje  ty'< 
hands,  of  conciliating  the  people  of  this  country  to 
your  person  and  government  :  and  your  Majesty 
musl  know,  better  than  1  do,  the  properest  methods 
to  be  used. 

Certain  I  am.  that  one  generous  acl  of  spirited 
justice,  in  reducing  those  superfluous  expenses  of 
government,  which  add  so  little  to  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  plant  no  real  securities  around  it,  would 
soon  chase  all  these  sophistries  of  change  and  inno- 
vation out  of  the  bosoms  of  Englishmen.  Unless 
there  be  a  real  sense  of  suffering,  a  real  difficulty  of 
subsistence  among  a  large  party  of  your  subjects,  your 
Majesty  has  little  to  apprehend  from  those  knots  of 
speculating  politicians,  which  are  still  so  obscure  and 
insignificant  in  the  country,  that  1  will  venture  to  say, 
there  are  very  few  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life,  who 
have  any  other  occupation  or  employ,  that  know 
their  names  or  their  motions.  The  general  idea  of 
want,  and  the  general  idea  of  a  revolution,  are  coupled 
together  in  the  common  mind,  without  any  reference 
to  the  jargon  about  the  rights  of  man.  They  are 
coupled  together,  they  will  subside  together,  and 
they  will  ferment  together,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  treated  by  those  who  have  power 
to  aggravate  or  to  compose  them.  It  was  not  the 
theories  about  the  rights  of  man  that  overturned  the 
monarchy  of  France  ;  it  was  the  distress  and  beggary 
of  millions,  occasioned  by  the  total  want  of  feeling 
in  their  government,  which  abandoned  them  to  the 
mercy  of  miserable  extortioners. 

The  people  of  England  are  not  ungenerous  :  they 
love  to  contriltute  to  the  becoming  splendour  of  their 
monarch  ;  they  would  glow  with  shame  to  fetter  the 
free  range  of  your  Majesty's  bounty,  or,  in  this  age 
of  national  prosperity,  to  narrow  your  appointments 
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(o  the  unprincely  rule  of  a  mercantile  calculation. 
But  are  there  no  prodigalities  or  abuses  in  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  government,  which,  so  far  from 
being  essential  to  the  support  of  your  Majesty's 
crown,  are  a  real  satire  upon  it,  and  conduce  only  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  fluctuating  power  of  certain 
individuals,  which  has  often  no  other  dependence 
either  on  the  regards  of  the  prince  or  the  confidence 
of  the  people  ? 

I  would  be  understood  to  speak  of  no  particular 
set  of  men.  What  truths  I  urge,  are  plain  general 
truths,  and  want  no  particular  illustration  from  ex- 
ample. It  is  a  galling  thing  for  any  part  of  a  free 
people  to  know,  that  much  of  their  poverty  and  ca- 
lamity is  artificially  produced,  in  contradiction  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  at  large,  by  the  pro- 
fuseness  and  ambition  of  a  particular  description  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  It  is  a  galling  thing  for  a  re- 
flecting people  to  feel  that  their  little  ones  must  often 
forego  a  hearty  meal,  to  pamper  the  luxury  of  those, 
towards  whom  they  acknowledge  neither  love  nor 
obligation. 

Those  would  be  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
revolutionists  to  set  forth,  could  they  prove  that  this 
obliquity  of  principle  was  indelibly  inherent  in  the 
constitution.  Such  a  vital  rottenness  would  well  ar- 
gue the  want  of  a  total  change,  and  the  wise  and  the 
good  would  be  called  upon  to  liberate  their  country 
from  so  reproachful  a  servitude.  But  my  mind  is  sat- 
isfied that  this  is  not  the  necessary  condition  of  my 
countrymen  ;  this  constitutional  beggary,  this  system 
of  corruption,  this  forced  state  of  society,  has  not 
been  the  nursery  of  those  great  men,  whose  labours 
have  advanced  human  nature,  or  of  those  great  ex- 
ploits which  decorate  the  English  history.  Places, 
and  pensions,  and  salaries,  are  all  good  to  a  certain 
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extent.  As  public  rewards  of  merit,  as  officially  use- 
ful in.  the  various  departments  of  the  state  I  recog- 
nize them  as  a  part  of  the  constitutional  Bcheme; 
but,  as  instruments  of  corruption,  as  ministering  to 
the  support  of  the  governing  party,  I  regard  them  as 
mere  encumbrances  that  ambition  has  tunned  about 
the  constitution,  to  obstruct  its  free  motions,  and  to 
depress  the  natural  vigour  of  its  life  and  action. 

Were  all  the  collateral  and  oblique  expenses  of 
government  spared,  somewhat  of  insecurity  would 
result  to  the  permanence  of  subsisting  power,  which 
might  bring  with  it  additional  caution.  Opposition 
too  might  be  purified  in  its  motives,  in  the  ratio  that 
power  was  stripped  of  its  temptations  ;  yet  patronage 
enough  might  remain  to  inspire  a  just  confidence  into 
government,  and  to  stimulate  the  hopes  of  temperate 
ambition.  Corruption  would  feel  a  check  in  all  its 
classes  of  venality  ;  for  private  fortunes  would  be 
squandered  with  more  reserve  and  timidity,  when 
the  situations  to  which  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  made, 
held  out  more  limited  compensations,  and  more  fru- 
gal rewards.  Where  only  private  fortunes  could  be 
wasted  in  corruption,  the  fountains  would  speedily 
be  exhausted,  and  the  evil  would  furnish  its  own 
remedy.  The  action  of  bribery  being  thus  suspensive 
and  temporary,  would  afford  frequent  pauses  for  the 
true  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  revive.  The  down- 
right plebeian  good  sense  of  the  people  would  often 
exalt  its  tones  ;  and  the  spring  of  men's  minds  would 
continually  revert  to  its  natural  posture  with  renewed 
activity. 

As  much,  therefore,  as  it  may  be  in  your  Majesty's 
power  to  alleviate  of  the  present  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple without  injury  to  your  crown,  it  is  doubtless  your 
duty  to  attempt;  remembering,  that  the  king  of 
France  lost  his  authority  and  his  freedom  by  an  in- 
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attention  to  the  beginnings  of  complaint  among  his 
subjects ;  that,  slumbering  in  the  shadow  of  his 
ministers,  he  was  himself  overwhelmed  in  their  fall  ;. 
and  that,  being  at  first  a  sharer  in  the  reproach  of 
government,  he  soon  became  a  .principal  in  the  ruin 
that  followed. 

As  the  incitement  to  revolutions  in  the  minds  of 
the  community  is  rather  the  hope  of  an  alleviation 
of  their  burdens  than  an  exemption  from  restraint, 
it  is  doubtless  religiously  to  be  wished  that  some 
moderate  means  might  be  adopted  of  assuaging  what- 
ever discontents  prevail  among  the  people.  Some 
silent  arrangements  might  perhaps  be  made,  which 
would  save  an  angry  search  into  the  failings  of  our 
constitution  and  government,  at  a  time  when  a  gen- 
eral spirit  of  cavilling,  and  wild  ideas  of  regenera- 
tion prevail,  together  with  some  proportion  of  dis- 
affection, obliquity,  and  rage,  among  certain  descrip- 
tions of  the  community.  I  do  not  propose  to  declare 
myself  an  enemy  to  reform.  I  acknowledge,  in  the 
constitution  of  my  country,  a  principle  of  improve- 
ment which  fits  it  for  the  nearest  approaches  to  per- 
fection which  human  infirmity  permits ;  but  at  this 
moment  a  spirit  of  rash  refinement  and  visionary 
conceit  is  gone  abroad,  which  is  so  opposite  to  the 
experimental  character  and  the  gradual  growth  and 
confirmation  of  our  laws  and  liberties,  that  if  it  were 
once  carried  into  the  correction  of  our  system,  it 
might  lead  to  its  total  demolition. 

Whatever  can  be  done  on  the  ground  of  our  con- 
stitution, to  cultivate  its  natural  advantages,  and  im- 
prove its  capabilities,  I  shall  rejoice  in,  with  the  good 
part  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  ;  but  I  dread  to  see 
all  the  floodgates  opened,  and  the  barriers  removed^ 
till  the  ocean  burst  in  upon  us,  and  deluge  this  fair 
land  with  all  its  fruits  and  its  promises.     The  real 
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friends  of  sober  reform  will  see  an  end  of  all  their 
plans  and  prospects  in  the  wasting  fury  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  must  cherish  a  peculiar  anxiety  for  those 
principles  on  which  they  propose  to  build  their 
amendments  and  alterations;  since  to  spoil  and  to 
improve,  arc  terms  of  stronger  opposition  than  to 
spoil  and  to  preserve. 

Let  therefore  your  Majesty's  heart  be  warmed  to- 
wards your  patriotic  subjects,  who  forbear  at  this  time 
to  set  forth  the  imperfections  of  government,  as  view- 
ing it  in  the  light  of  a  friend  under  persecution;  as 
considering  the  times  a^  unpropitious  to  moderate 
and  wholesome  correction;  as  conceiving  the  present 
moment  to  call  rather  for  restraints  on  licentiousness, 
than  control  on  power ;  as  weighing  the  inconveni- 
ence of  delay  against  the  dangers  of  precipitation 
and  the  violence  of  enthusiasm.  We  must  in  the 
mean  time  keep  firm  together;  we  must  be  reserved 
and  moderate  in  our  actions  and  our  speeches. 

On  your  part,  be  just  to  your  people,  respect  the 
privileges  of  your  subjects,  to  whom  your  honour  is 
pledged,  and  your  affection  belongs.  Respect  the 
rights  of  juries,  and  the  rest  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Let  no  man  be  rashly  prosecuted  for  speak- 
ing his  mind,  or  for  venting  his  malice.  Rather  let 
us  suffer  the  enemies  of  our  wise  constitution  to  lose 
their  strength  and  their  credit  in  the  excesses  of  their 
hate  and  the  madness  of  their  disappointment.  The 
arch-theorist  himself  of  the  Rights  of  .Man,  of  those 
rights  which  transfer  the  reins  from  his  reason  to  his 
passion,  of  those  rights  which  dissolve  ties,  which 
confound  distinctions,  which  destroy  security,  let  him 
shine  with  his  new  lights  upon  human  governments, 
till  he  call  up  the  practical  and  solid  parts  into  va- 
pour, and  lose  himself  in  the  fog  which  is  gathered 
around  him. 
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— Mud  sis  vide 
Exemplum  disc'qAinoe.  tee.  adelph.  v.  1,  5. 

See  the  exemplary  effects  of  discipline. 

It  is  now  so  long  since  my  readers  have  had  their 
attention  called  towards  our  club,  that  I  am  afraid 
my  good  friends  will  think  I  neglect  them.  This, 
however,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  do,  while  I  have 
such  daily  instances  before  me,  of  the  admirable 
effects  of  our  mode  of  discipline.  It  is  indeed  a 
sensible  pleasure  to  reflect,  that  I  am  at  the  head  of 
an  institution  whose  benefits  are  solid,  though  cir- 
cumscribed ;  and  whose  laws  have  introduced  among 
a  little  community,  a  cheerfulness  that  arises  out  of 
temperance,  and  a  good-humour  that  is  nursed  by 
tranquillity.  I  persuade  myself  too,  that  there  is 
some  merit  in  making  a  mere  echo  productive  of 
substantial  good,  and  in  discovering  the  practical 
uses  of  an  article  in  life,  which  has  hitherto  been 
looked  upon  as  a  mockery  of  sense,  and  the  most 
barren  of  all  modes  of  existence.  This  equaliza- 
tion of  voice  established  by  our  echo,  proves  a  suffi- 
cient remedy  for  most  of  the  abuses  of  argument, 
and  gives  full  play  to  sense  by  rendering  sound  a 
corrective  of  itself.  Whatever  be  the  turn  of  the 
conversation,  no  man  obtrudes  his  opinions  without 
a  competent  share  of  information.  And  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  can  alone  bespeak  attention 
among   us.     None,  without   this    claim,  can   obtain 
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even  ;i  hearing,  unless  his  part  in  the  dialogue  con- 
sist chiefly  of  interrogations.  For  it  is  a  plain  case, 
that  where  other  circumstances  are  equal,  knowledge 
will  always  prevail  over  ignorance.  And  nonsense 
has  but  an  indifferent  chance,  without  the  counte- 
nance of  friend-,  or  the  violence  of  vociferation. 

Bui  the  great  praise  and  principal  advantage  of 
our  institutions  is  the  particular  power  of  compression 
they  possess,  by  which  double  the  quantity  of  knowl- 
edge is  produced  in  a  given  time,  on  a  given  subject, 
comparatively  with  any  other  society,  supposing  the 
mean  quantity  of  information  in  the  members  to  be 
the  same.  This,  and  more,  will  be  granted  me  by 
every  man  of  common  sense  and  candour,  who  makes 
the  proper  allowance  for  the  accumulation  of  idle 
matter,  that  tills  out  the  dialogue  of  ordinary  meet- 
ing-, and  the  little  room  that  is  left  for  the  temperate 
flow  of  rational  observation,  amidst  the  press  of  vol- 
ubility, and  the  pertinacity  of  opposition. 

The  praise  of  long  harangues  and  lofty  declama- 
tion is  considered  here  as  profane  ;  and  we  do  all 
we  can  to  have  the  condhnento  sermonum,  without 
the  lateris  contentio ;  "the  delicacies  of  speech, 
without  the  vehemence  of  delivery."  This  object, 
our  scale  of  sense,  no  less  than  our  scale  of  sounds, 
is  designed  to  promote.  For  every  man  is  too  fond 
of  his  own  opinions  and  hypotheses,  to  persevere 
long  in  the  support  of  them,  without  launching  into 
superlatives,  which  he  no  sooner  does,  than  he  pays 
the  forfeit  of  his  ambition,  and  perishes  often  on  the 
very  eve  of  victory.  Like  some  of  the  eastern  gener- 
als of  old,  he  brings  his  elephants  into  the  field  of 
battle,  which  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  turn  back 
upon  his  own  troops,  and  occasion  the  ruin  of  his 
cause. 

I  should  be  sorry,  however,  if  the  better  part  of 
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my  readers  should  imagine,  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances of  restraint,  the  utterance  of  noble  feelings 
must  be  shackled,  and  virtue  fail  of  her  due  homage 
and  reward.  In  the  relation  of  a  virtuous  action, 
the  simpler  the  tale,  the  more  forcible  its  effects  ;  and 
in  the  defence  or  eulogy  of  virtue  itself,  a  vehement 
phraseology  carries  not  so  high  a  commendation  as 
a  sober  and  practical  display  of  its  advantages  and 
excellences.  Our  panegyrics,  in  general,  are  robbed 
of  half  their  lustre,  and  all  their  discrimination,  by 
being  carried  at  once  as  far  as  they  can  go.  Thus, 
when  a  picture  is  varnished  too  highly,  we  lose  all 
the  distinctions  of  light  and  shadow ;  and  all  those 
bold  touches,  that  give  strength  and  relief,  are  lost 
in  the  dusky  glare  of  glowing  confusion. 

There  are  doubtless  a  multitude  of  circumstances 
that  pass  without  observation  or  comment  at  the  time, 
which  have  nevertheless  a  mighty  influence  on  con- 
versation, and  are  singly  sufficient  to  spread  a  cheer- 
ful or  gloomy  complexion  over  a  whole  evening. 
We  have  all  of  us  our  jealous  points.  We  have  all 
our  secret  vanities,  our  topics  of  self-adulation,  in 
which  we  readily  grant  to  no  man  undisputed  prece- 
dence. Whence,  it  is  probable  that  out  of  a  large 
company,  some  are  always  displeased  when  superla- 
tives are  lavished  on  others,  and  when  they  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  acquiesce  in  a  judgment 
that  pronounces  their  own  exclusion.  Such  is  the 
inborn  pride  of  the  human  heart,  that  most  of  us 
would  rather  that  no  estimate  at  all  were  made  of 
our  merit,  unless  that  estimate  would  raise  us  to  the 
highest  rank,  and  that  it  were  doubted  whether  we 
possessed  abilities  or  not,  than  that  those  abilities, 
by  being  ascertained,  should  be  fixed  and  confined 
to  second-rate  excellence. 

I  believe  I  shall  not  extend  my  observation  too 
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far.  by  maintaining,  thai  even  in  cases  wherein  we 
are  no  ways  imposed  upon  by  the  whispers  of  self- 
love,  or  at  Least  wherein  we  nourish  no  conceit  of 
superior  excellence,  it  is  yet  unwelcome  to  the 
greater  part  of  us  to  hear  superlatives  scattered  prod- 
igally around  us,  while  we  ourselves  are  lefl  so 
decidedly  out  of  the  question,  and  while  the  superior- 
ity, which  perhaps  we  do  not  arrogate,  is  carried,  at 
the  moment  that  we  are  looking  towards  it,  to  a  cau- 
tious  distance  above  the  reach  of  our  pretensions. 
Thus,  in  our  little  society,  where  every  member  has 
bid  adieu  to  the  morning  of  youth  and  meridian  of 
manhood,  I  think  I  have  sometimes  observed  the 
countenance  of  some  of  my  old  friends  overcast  for 
a  moment,  when  a  new  member  has  talked  of  the 
stoutest  and  handsomest  man  of  all  his  acquaintance. 
And  a  remark  having  fallen  inadvertently  from  one 
of  the  company  at  our  last  meeting,  that  Tom  Top- 
ping the  blacksmith  was  by  much  the  strongest  man 
in  the  parish,  Mr.  Blunt  gave  my  hand  so  cordial  a 
squeeze  at  parting,  that  the  blacksmith's  superiority 
was  left  very  undecided  in  my  mind. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  Mr.  Allworth  seems  to 
feel  no  inconvenience  from  this  abolition  of  super- 
latives at  our  club.  He  has  a  way  of  doing  virtue 
such  justice,  and  expressing  his  feelings  so  forcibly 
without  them,  that  we  sometimes  can  hardly  per- 
suade ourselves  that  he  has  escaped  the  penalty  of 
our  statute.  And  I  have  observed  Mr. '  Barnaby, 
who  has  a  few  littlenesses  of  character  and  a  sportive 
kind  of  malice  belonging  to  him,  note  my  good 
friend's  words  with  a  great  deal  of  attention,  in 
hopes  to  catch  him  tripping,  and  to  have  the  glory 
of  putting  his  name  in  the  Blaek  Book.  Of  this 
triumph,  however,  he  has  always  hitherto  been  dis- 
appointed ;  for  when  this  worthy  gentleman's  sensi- 
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bilities  are  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  as  almost  to 
bear  down  his  philosophy,  as  will  sometimes  be  the 
case  when  he  favours  us  with  some  tender  story,  and 
when  the  quivering  of  his  cheek  discovers  the  agi- 
tation which  prevails  within  him,  he  yet  continue6; 
to  avoid  an  absolute  superlative,  while  he  gives  full 
latitude  to  his  own  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  satis- 
fies the  mind  of  everybody  present.  "  A  greater 
soul  was  never  displayed  on  any  occasion  "  —  "  One 
of  the  best  characters  in  the  world  "  —  "  As  great 
abilities  as  ever  shone  in  that  station " — or  some 
such  qualified  expression,  serves  his  purpose  quite 
as  well  as  a  direct  superlative.  It  is  a  modester 
clothing  for  his  own  opinions,  and  is  a  tacit  courtesy 
to  all  that  hear  him,  which  operates  insensibly  in  be- 
getting attention,  and  in  conciliating  acquiescence. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Allworth,,  in  maintaining  the 
expediency  of  this  rule,  which  has  been  opposed  more 
than  any  other  which  we  have  established,  compare 
a  man  whose  enthusiasm  always  pushes  him  at  once 
into  superlatives,  to  a  singer,  who,  by  beginning  with 
a  note  too  high,  is  obliged  in  consequence  to  strain 
his  voice  to  a  pitch  that  robs  it  of  its  music  and  mod- 
ulation. In  speaking  on  this  subject  the  other  day, 
I  thought  he  made  a  just  allusion  to  those  lines  of 
Horace, 

Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua, 

Vim  temperatam  Dii  quoque  jyrovehunt 

In  majus.  car.  iii.  4,  65. 

Force  without  judgment,  falls  by  its  own  weight;  but  force  cir- 
cumscribed by  prudence,  is  amplified  by  the  favour  of  Heaven 
itself. 

In  my  two  papers  on  this  subject,  I  have  gone  to 
some  length  on  these  two  fundamental  rules  of  our 
little  constitution,  relating  to  the  judgment  of  the 
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Echo,  and  the  abolition  of  superlatives,  as  the  two 
supporters  on  which  the  whole  fabric  bears.  The 
advantages,  indeed,  which  result  from  them,  are  so 
numerous,  as  to  reduce  within  a  very  small  compass 
our  other  canon-  of  conversation,  which  we  esteem  a 
very  great  happiness,  as  we  look  upon  the  multipli- 
cation of  laws  as  a  multiplication  of  disputes,  ami 
that  too  much  theory  in  government  i<  subversive  of 
practice  and  utility.  80  much  is  our  constitution 
simplified  by  the  breadth  and  compass  of  our  laws 
ami  regulations,  that  we  have  only  six  departments 
for  the  cognizance  and  prohibition  of  all  possible 
offences.  Over  each  of  these  departments  we  have  a 
judge,  whose  determination  is  final  in  all  cases  which 
come  under  his  province.  One  of  these  judges  is  per- 
petual, the  rest  are  elected  every  year.  We  have 
also  a  registrar,  who  notes  down  offences  and  for- 
feits in  what  are  called  black  books,  one  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  each  member.  And  if  any  member's 
book  be  filled  in  the  course  of  the  first  six  weeks 
after  his  election  into  our  society,  he  is  judged  to  be 
incorrigible,  and  his  seat  is  declared  vacant.  The 
executive  power  is  lodged  with  the  president,  whose 
business  it  is  to  protect  and  enforce  the  laws,  to  elect 
to  certain  offices,  and  to  declare  to  the  whole  so- 
ciety the  decrees  of  each  department.  Our  six  de- 
partments are — 

1st.  Noise.     Echo,  the  perpetual  judge. 

The  decisions  of  this  court  are  characterized  by 
an  accuracy,  justice,  and  dispatch,  truly  worthy  of 
imitation.  A  circumstance  of  peculiar  felicity  to  our 
constitution,  as  the  cognizance  of  this  department 
extends  over  the  largest  description  of  offences.  The 
authority  of  the  echo  is  effectual  in  preventing  loud 
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laughter,  hallooing,  whistling,  cracking  of  whips, 
scraping  on  the  floor,  tattooing,  nonsense,  confusion, 
menaces,  impertinence,  pretended  zeal,  debates  on 
politics,  debates  on  religion,  haste,  dogmatism,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  enemies  to  peace  and  order,  which 
cannot  well  exist  without  noise. 

2d.  For  Superlatives.     Mr.  Manacle,  judge. 

The  cognizance  of  this  court  carries  a  particular 
force  against  long  harangues,  boasting  speeches,  dec- 
lamation, passion,  contempt,  revenge,  invective, 
moroseness,  exaggeration,  enthusiasm,  and  such  like 
invaders  of  mirth  and  harmony. 

3d.  For  Immoralities.     Mr.  All  worth,  judge. 

This  is  a  very  solemn  court ;  and  the  gentleman 
who  presides  at  present,  is  repeatedly  chosen  to  the 
same  office,  which  he  executes  with  a  rigour  of 
which  nobody  complains.  Profane  or  indecent 
allusions,  oaths,  irreverent  doubts,  falsehood,  abuse, 
scandal,  invidious  comparisons,  personal  reflections, 
ridicule,  &c,  have  no  mercy  shown  to  them  by  this 
upright  lawgiver. 

4th.  For  Indecencies.     Mr.  Shapely,  judge. 

Mr.  Shapely,  I  should  premise,  is  the  youngest 
member  of  our  society,  and  has  passed  a  youth  of 
great  levities  and  indiscretions.  Accident  brought 
him  acquainted  with  Mr.  Allworth  a  few  years  ago, 
whose  lessons  of  virtue  being  grafted  on  his  natural 
politeness  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  have  rendered 
him  a  very  complete  gentleman.  He  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  so  ably  and  punctually,  that 
occasions  are  rare  which  call  for  his  interference. 
No  man  can  wound,  or  shock,  or  disconcert  the  feel- 
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ings  of  another,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the 
censures  of  this  court,  which  are  exact  and  severe. 
All  impolite  speeches,  solecisms  in  good  manners, 
interruptions,  contradictions,  abruptnesses,  negli- 
gences, mimicry,  sarcasm,  vulgar  wit,  buffoonery, 
contemptuous  smiles,  &c,  fall  under  the  correction 
of  Mr.  Shapely's  department. 

5th.  For  Wagers.     Mr.  Browttcole,  judge. 

This  gentleman's  office  simply  requires  him  to 
punish  and  control  the  itch  for  betting  and  gaming. 
His  duty  demands  firmness  and  vigour,  as  he  is 
frequently  opposed  to  two  offenders  at  once.  Mr. 
Browncole  is  a  steady  and  judicious  person,  but 
being  a  little  choleric  in  his  temper,  gives  to  the  dis- 
graced members  'frequent  opportunities  of  making 
reprisals.  At  the  last  meeting  he  paid  half  a  crown 
for  offering  to  lay  a  crown  that  Mr.  Barnaby  would 
propose  a  wager  before  we  broke  up.  In  these  cases 
the  president  always  interferes  to  punish  the  judge. 

6th.  For  Toasting.  Mr.  Solomox,  my  curate,  judge. 

We  prohibit  this  practice,  as  leading  frequently  to 
discourses  about  the  merits  of  particular  persons,  and 
as  affording  an  opportunity  to  one  man  of  disconcert- 
ing another  by  an  eulogy  on  his  particular  enemy. 

In  any  case  of  difficulty,  a  judge  has  the  privilege 
of  inviting  to  his  aid  a  certain  number  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  are  of  more  than  a  year's  standing  among 
us.  The  punishments  are  assigned  to  all  by  the  ,-ix. 
judges,  who  compose  on  this  occasion  a  sort  of  coun- 
cil, though  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Allworth  has 
a  very  leading  share  in  these  judiciary  determina- 
tions. 
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We  have  admitted  one  new  member  since  I  spoke 
of  my  little  commonwealth  in  my  third  paper.  This 
gentleman  was  remarkable  for  his  absence  of  mind ; 
and  has  proved  one  of  the  most  impracticable  sub- 
jects on  whom  the  efficacy  of  our  system  has  been 
tried.  3Ir.  Farthingale  was  introduced  to  us  as  a 
man  of  indefatigable  research,  and  great  profundity 
of  thought.  But  what  avail  our  thoughts  and  our 
researches,  if  they  furnish  no  matter  of  contemplation 
to  others  ;  if  they  bring  no  accession  to  the  treasures 
of  human  knowledge,  and  lend  neither  countenance 
to  virtue,  nor  confirmation  to  truth?  To  him  who, 
not  content  with  locking  up  within  the  cavern  of  his 
mind  all  the  knowledge  he  may  possess,  buries  also 
his  manners  along  with  it,  doubtless  the  world  has 
fewer  obligations,  than  to  the  coarse  mechanic,  who 
has  his  rough  industry  to  plead,  or  to  the  well-bred 
loiterer,  who  strews  at  least  a  few  flowers  in  our  path, 
and  helps  us  to  pass  cheerily  onward  through  the 
vale  of  years. 

Mr.  Farthingale  has  been  six  weeks  a  constant 
attendant  at  our  meetings,  and  has  not  yet  surprised 
us  with  any  thoughts  that  seem  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
all  present  objects  and  obligations,  or  which  others 
might  not  arrive  at,  without  the  fatigue  and  parade 
of  so  long  a  journey.  Though  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  the  truth  of  this  statement,  yet  so  great 
is  the  vulgar  prepossession  in  favour  of  this  gentle- 
man's genius  and  penetration,  so  convincing  are  the 
proofs  of  excellence  drawn  from  the  discoveries  of 
deficiency,  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
perfection  of  his  philosophical  character,  but  his  walk- 
ing oif  a  precipice  into  the  sea,  or  eating  up  his  little 
finger  instead  of  a  radish. 

This  gentleman's  dress  and  figure  is  altogether 
uncommon.      He  is  somewhat    about  six  feet  four 
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inches  high,  with  a  considerable  protuberance  before, 
overhanging  a  pair  of  legs  bo  slender  and  inadequate, 
that  it  seems  as  it'  his  body  were  supported  by  some 
invisible  geometrical  principles ;  between  his  lower 
clothes  and  his  waistcoat,  there  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  quantity  of  linen  displayed,  forming  a  kind  of  in- 
terregnum ;  and  as  his  neckcloth  is  continually  miss- 
ing where  it  should  in  due  order  appear,  we  often 
suspect  some  cross  purposes  in  the  business,  and  that 
it  has,  somehow  or  other,  been  tied  about  the  middle, 
instead  of  the  neck.  It  is  reported,  that  when  a  boy 
he  never  could  acquire  the  talent  of  dressing  himself; 
and  it  used  to  be  a  common  jest  among  his  school- 
fellows, to  send  him  into  school  with  his  shirt  over 
his  coat.  Even  at  this  day  he  loses  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  every  morning  before  he  can  determine  wheth- 
er his  coat  is  to  be  buttoned  before  or  behind ; 
and  is  sure  to  try  it  on  three  times  before  he  has 
made  up  his  mind.  As  he  is  continually  without  a 
handkerchief,  he  thinks  himself  privileged  to  pocket 
our  Doyleys  ;  and  if  the  robbery'  be  charged  upon 
him,  pleads  his  alibi,  while  he  confesses  the  crime. 
It  is  in  vain  to  drink  his  health,  or  inquire  after  his 
family.  He"  answers,  "  pretty  well,  I  thank  you,"  to 
the  first  civility  ;  and,  "I  am  much  obliged  to  you," 
to  the  second.  He  will  begin  a  story  to  the  tallest 
man  in  our  society,  and  finish  it  to  the  shortest  ;  and 
at  our  last  meeting  asked  Mr.  Barnaby,  the  church- 
warden, several  serious  questions  about  his  periodical 
undertaking. 

While  he  was  courting  the  daughter  of  one  of  my 
neighbours  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  club  who  did  not  receive  a  love-letter  from  him  ; 
while  notes  intended  for  them  were  carried  to  his 
mistress,  with  inquiries  after  her  gout,  or  dropsy,  her 
wife  or  children.     The  other  day  he  threw  our  whole 
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society  into  the  greatest  distress  imaginable,  by  bring- 
ing the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Allworth's  death.  In 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards  Mr.  Allworth  entered 
the  room,  looking  remarkably  well;  and,  upon  refer- 
ring to  the  newspaper,  we  found  it  was  a  Mr.  Alders, 
in  the  East  Indies.  About  a  year  ago,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  married  to  an  elderly  maiden  lady, 
of  large  property,  when,  happening  to  take  her  out 
for  an  airing  on  a  pillion  behind  him,  he  spoke  so 
disrespectfully  of  her  short  allowance  of  teeth  to  a 
friend  who  was  riding  by  his  side,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  trot  home  with  her  under  a  pretty  heavy  load  of 
abuse. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Mr.  Farthingale,  our  new 
member,  of  whom  I  shall  make  some  further  reports 
to  my  readers,  if  I  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  discover 
in  him  any  instances  of  progressive  amendment, 
under  the  lessons  and  corrections  of  our  little  society. 
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By  calculation  you  will  find  the  truth. 

Ax  opulent  merchant  of  Bagdad,  being  afflicted 
with  a  latent  disorder  which  had  baffled  all  the  med- 
ical abilities  of  his  native  town,  resolved  to  set  out 
for  a  place,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey,  which 
had  long  been  famous  for  the  number  and  the  skill 
of  its  physicians.     As  he  had  wrought  up  his  mind 
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to  the  highest  pitch  of  confidence  in  the  art  and  ex- 
perience of  these  professors,  be  entered  the  town  in 
greal  gayety  of  heart,  notwithstanding  the  Dumber 
of  fresh  graves  which  he  observed  in  the  burying- 
places,  and  the  many  pallid  countenances  he  met  in 
the  streets  ;  for,  with  respect  to  these  last,  said  he 
to  himself,  "  it  needs  no  calculation  to  convince  me 
that  these  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  and  possibly  these  are  all  in  a  state 
of  convalescence  from  a  much  lower  condition." 

As  he  proceeded,  he  inquired  for  the  most  emi- 
nent practitioner,  and  was  directed  to  a  very  long 
irregular  street,  which,  he  was  told,  was  inhabited 
entirely  by  physicians.  On  entering  the  street,  he 
was  struck  with  its  gloomy  appearance,  as  it  was 
shaded  with  yew-trees  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  so 
infested  with  owls  and  bats,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  make  his  way.  His  alarms  were  pro- 
digiously increased,  when,  upon  advancing  towards 
the  door  of  the  largest  house,  he  found  himself  in  a 
throng  of  ghosts,  who  instantly  made  a  pa -sage  for 
him  by  separating  into  two  ranks.  He  pursued  his 
way,  as  if  he  was  running  the  gauntlet,  till  he  came 
to  the  door,  where,  having  given  a  modest  rap,  his 
business  was  inquired  by  a  damsel  who  seemed  far 
gone  in  a  decline.  "  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  before  I 
declare  my  errand,  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  all  this  unsubstantial  gentry,  who  press 
round  your  door  like  beggars  the  day  after  a  feast  ?  " 
"  Stranger,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  crowd,  of  impudent  ghosts,  who  are  continually 
upbraiding  my  master  with  the  failure  of  his  pre- 
scriptions." Now,  as  there  were  pretty  nearly  five 
hundred  of  this  order,  our  young  merchant,  without 
troubling  himself  with  any  calculations,  or  staying 
to  consider  that  this  number  was  small  or  great  in 
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proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  physician's  practice, 
or  that  his  superior  skill  might  have  drawn  to  him 
all  the  most  desperate  cases,  yielded  to  his  first  im- 
pressions, and  marched  away  in  great  good-humour 
with  his  own  penetration. 

Before  the  next  house  there  were  not  more  than 
three  hundred  ghosts,  which,  however,  was  a  formid- 
able number,  in  our  traveller's  estimation,  and  fixed 
his  opinion  respecting  the  merit  of  the  doctor.  A 
circumstance  that  puzzled  him  not  a  little  was,  that 
the  magnitude  and  respectability  of  the  houses  de- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  with  the  number  of  the 
ghosts  which  were  ranged  before  them  ;  for  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  best  physicians 
would  be  best  lodged,  on  account  of  their  superior 
gains.  But  this  was  entering  too  much  into  calcula- 
tion ;  so  on  he  went,  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  where  was  a  small  house  of  one  story,  and 
with  only  one  ghost  before  it.  "  Here,"  said  he, 
"without  doubt,  lives  the  man  whom  the  Prophet 
has  destined  to  be  my  restorer.  With  only  one  ghost 
in  all  his  practice,  it  is  odds  indeed,  against  my  being 
the  second."  So  saying,  he  knocked  boldly  at  the 
door,  and  was  introduced  to  the  doctor  by  a  very 
plump  and  rosy  maid-servant.  Having  made  his 
case  known,  he  was  promised  a  speedy  deliverance  ; 
and  accordingly  was  put  to  bed,  and  operated  upon 
so  many  ways,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  reduced  to 
a  most  deplorable  condition. 

He  did  such  honour  to  the  doctor's  medicines, 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  he  found  it  ad- 
visable to  make  his  will.  The  notary  could  not  help 
expressing  his  surprise  that  a  person  of  such  large 
property  should  put  himself  into  such  hands  and 
a-ked  him,  if  any  severe  calamities  had  reduced  him 
to  this  act  of  desperation  ?     This  brought  on  a  con- 
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versation,  in  which  it  transpired  thai  our  young 
traveller  was  only  the  Becond  patient  that  had  fallen 
under  the  doctor's  care  since  he  had  entered  into 
the  profession,  about  three  years  ago.  The  notary, 
who  happened  to  be  an  honest  man.  was  touched 
with  compassion  at  the  melancholy  situation  of  the 
dying  merchant.  Having  finished  the  business  of 
the  will,  he  proposed  to  him  a  trial  of  some  more 
eminent  physician  :  and,  having  satisfied  the  one- 
ghost  doctor  with  the  pretence  of  changing  the  air, 
removed  the  patient  witli  great  care,  in  a  litter,  to 
the  house  where  lie  had  first  applied,  and  had  been 
frightened  away  by  the  five  hundred  ghosts.  On 
entering  the  house,  the  merchant  was  astonished  to 
see  the  poor  consumptive  maiden,  who  had  opened 
the  door  to  him  a  little  time  ago,  converted  into  a 
very  florid  and  healthy  person.  This  raised  in  him 
great  hopes,  which  were  amply  justified  by  the  event. 
For  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  he  returned  to  Bag- 
dad completely  restored,  whither  he  carried  with 
him  the  notary's  daughter,  whom"  he  married  from 
motives  of  love  towards  herself,  and  gratitude  to  her 
father.  He  made  also  a  resolution  never  to  decide 
at  first  view,  but  always  to  bestow  some  pains  on 
calculation  before  he  fixed  his  adoption. 

The  story  of  the  young  merchant  of  Bagdad  is  the 
story  of  the  greater  part  of  my  countrymen,  both 
young  and  old.  Few  of  us  set  a  sufficient  value  upon 
our  second  thoughts,  to  wait  for  their  decision  ;  we 
prefer  in  general  the  easiest  methods  to  the  safest. 
and  choose  rather  to  err  with  dispatch  than  to  suc- 
ceed with  deliberation.  On  this  impatience  of  judg- 
ment, this  inclination  finally  to  determine  on  a 
general  view  of  a  subject,  rather  than  trouble  our- 
selves with  an  examination  of  the  particulars,  is  the 
common  success   of   many  ludicrous   bets   founded. 
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To  gather  into  a  heap  a  hundred  stones  placed  at 
the  distance  of  a  single  yard  from  each  other,  seems 
to  many  a  young  man,  a  task  which  he  could  with 
ease  accomplish  in  an  hour ;  but  before  him  who 
calculates  how  many  hundred  yards  of  ground  he 
must  go  over,  ere  the  work  can  be  completed,  this 
appearance  of  ease  retires.  It  is  thus  that  compu- 
tation supplies  the  place  of  experience,  and  forms  a 
safeguard  to  those  whose  want  of  more  extensive 
information  lavs  them  particularly  open  to  decep- 
tion. 

A  little  acquaintance  with  history  is  enough  to 
satisfy  us,  that  numerous  errors  are  discovered,  and 
great  misrepresentations  detected,  by  the  simple 
process  of  calculating  and  comparing  dates  and  dis- 
tances. And  I  am  persuaded,  that  those  among  the 
younger  part  of  my  readers,  who  will  condescend  to 
take  the  counsel  I  give,  will  hereafter  thank  me  for 
advising  them  to  bring  all  relations  of  important 
circumstances  to  the  test  of  numbers.  Were  this 
practice  more  frequently  observed,  many  compilers, 
who  owe  no  small  portion  of  their  credit  to  the  idle- 
ness of  their  readers,  would  lose  that  fame  which  too 
confident  a  reliance  on  their  fidelity  or  their  knowl- 
edge has  accumulated  around  them.  Many  re- 
ceived opinions,  many  plausible  systems,  wrould  sink 
under  this  trial ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  that  would 
more  strongly  contribute  to  defend  the  cause  of 
truth  against  the  bold  assumptions  and  vain  asser- 
tions of  the  enemies  of  revelation.  How  much  cal- 
culation avails  in  matters  of  legal  testimony,  those 
conversant  with  the  practice  of  our  courts  of  justice 
will  bear  me  witness.  But  for  this,  criminals,  by 
suborning  persons  of  trading  consciences,  might  every 
session  establish  alibis,  that  would  make  the  capital 
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appear  clear  of  thieves,  and  leave  crimes  without 
their  perpetrators. 

Nor  is  it  of  less  advantage  in  civil  causes,  where, 
probably,  still  more  impositions  would  be  detected, 
if  the  technical  part  of  arithmetic  were  better  at- 
tended to  in  the  education  of  those  intended  for  the 
profession  of  the  law.  Neither  shall  we  charge  too 
much  on  the  neglect  of  this  basis  of  science,  if  we 
ascribe  to  it  a  large  portion  of  the  mistakes  of  econ- 
omy, and  the  miscarriages  of  trade.  When  I  hear, 
from  one  of  my  town  correspondents,  that  a  young 
man  has  ruined  his  fortune  by  his  extravagance,  and, 
to  satisfy  his  creditors,  is  obliged  to  sell  or  mortgage 
his  estate,  I  immediately  conclude  that  he  had  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  calculate  to  what  expense  his 
income  was  adequate,  that  he  might  arrange  his 
establishment  so  as  not  to  exceed  it.  And  when  I 
lately  learnt,  that  it  had  become  a  fashion  among 
the  great  not  to  rise  till  noon,  and  then  to  dine  at  six 
in  the  evening,  for  the  sake  of  a  long  morning,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  absurdity  in  practice  must 
have  arisen  from  their  not  having  adverted  to  the 
difference  there  is  between  the  number  of  hours 
which  intervene  between  those  of  six  in  the  morning 
and  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  hours  which  pass 
between  mid-day  and  six  in  the  evening.  To  be 
sensible,  indeed,  of  the  ill  consequences  which  such 
an  inverted  disposition  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
must  occasion  to  the  vigour  of  our  mental  and  cor- 
poreal faculties,  requires  a  degree  of  reflection 
greater  than  that  which  common  arithmetic  supplies. 
The)'  must,  therefore,  by  every  rule  of  calculation, 
be  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  a  generation  who  im- 
agine, that,  while  they  are  acting  inconsistently  with 
the  course  of  nature,  they  can  gain  any  enjoyments 
comparable  to  those  which  nature  has  in   store  for 
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such  as  will  not  strive  to  counteract  what  they  know 
it  is  impossible  to  transpose. 

In  restraining  too  the  sallies  of  vanity  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  ostentation,  the  habit  of  computing  the 
difference  between  real  and  apparent  numbers  would 
be  of  considerable  use.  How  much  would  it  reduce 
the  exultation  of  the  owner  of  a  splendid  equipage, 
were  he  to  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  those 
who  gaze  at  Ins  carriage,  his  horses,  or  his  liveries, 
as  lie  passes  through  the  streets,  are  not  rapt  in  ad- 
miration, but  are  tacitly  occupied  in  moralizing  on 
the  manlier  purposes  to  which  that  wealth  might 
have  been  directed,  or  in  inquiring  if  his  estate  be 
equal  to  his  appearance,  or  if  the  merit  of  the  man 
be  proportionate  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  rank  he  has 
assumed.  In  the  balance  of  conversation,  a  little 
calculation  is  eminently  useful ;  and  nothing  would 
tend  more  to  sink  the  courage  and  reduce  the  mettle 
of  the  forward  and  loquacious.  The  attention  which 
such  characters  excite,  by  being  estimated  only  in 
the  gross,  is  placed  by  themselves  to  the  account  of 
admiration ;  when,  if  a  separate  computation  were 
made  of  those  who  are  struck  dumb  by  the  pre- 
sumption, or  lost  in  wonder  at  the  folly  or  the 
ignorance  of  the  orator,  but  a  small  quotient  would 
remain  to  flatter  their  conceit,  or  support  their  ar- 
rogance. 

Diffidence  is  so  constitutional  in  the  other  sex,  that 
after  all  the  pains  taken  to  extirpate  it  from  the 
breasts  of  our  young  females,  by  the  modern  mode 
of  education,  so  much  of  it  still  remains,  that  any 
errors  of  the  kind  I  am  noticing,  are  rather  to  be 
ascribed  in  them  to  the  deceitful  flatteries  of  our  sex, 
than  attributed  to  any  high  conceit  of  their  own 
charms.  Yet,  even  here,  this  exercise  of  compu- 
tation may  be  introduced  as  an  useful  guard  ;  and  I 
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recommend  to  my  fair  readers,  when  they  feel  con- 
scious in  their  fluttering  hearts  of  attracting  the  eye 
of  every  male  in  company,  to  spare  one  moment 
from  tlieirtriunij.il,  to  consider  how  disproportionate 
to  the  whole  number  is  that  of  those  whose  admira- 
tion is  an  honour  that  ought  to  flatter  female  pride. 
and  be  truly  acceptable  to  virtuous  sensibility  ;  to 
consider  that  a  large  number,  struck  only  with  their 
outward  form,  are  total  strangers  to  the  more  subtile 
and  furtive  graces  of  manner  and  expression,  and 
strangers  to  the  just  value  of  that  sensibility  of 
heart,  that  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  that  fidelity 
of  affection,  which  are  the  greatest  attributes  of  wo- 
man's nature  ;  that  the  admiration  of  others  is  but 
the  momentary  effect  of  surprise,  which  soon  gives 
place  to  uncandid  criticisms  on  that  beauty  which 
they  before  deemed  superior  to  censure ;  while  the 
honours  of  simplicity  will  be  given  to  design,  and 
the  gifts  of  nature  to  meretricious  decorations. 
Should  they  think,  however,  that  they  may  reason- 
ably count  upon  the  admiration  of  their  own  sex. 
a  tribute  at  least  sincere,  let  them  reflect  upon  the 
various  sentiments  which  excite  praise  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  fair  ;  let  them  reflect  that  it  is  the  lot  of  some 
females  to  owe  their  praise  to  their  inability  to 
alarm  jealousy  ;  let  them,  in  short,  allow  fairly  for 
the  many  invidious  motives  which  govern  both  praise 
and  censure  ;  and  they  will  see  reason  to  deduct 
largely  from  the  number  of  apparent,  when  they 
would  note  the  sum  of  real  admirers,  and  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  disinterested  love  which  dwells  in 
mine,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  breast  of  every 
Looker-on. 

As  every  one  knows  that  commerce  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  it,  it  might  seem  only  an  affected 
extension  of  my  subject   to  speak  of  calculation  as 
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useful  to  the  mercantile  and  trading  world,  did  not 
the  numbers  of  those  who  stop  payment  in  all  parts 
of  the  island  prove  that  there  are,  even  in  this  de- 
scription of  my  countrymen,  many,  who,  at  least,  err 
in  their  accounts.  I  cannot,  therefore,  forbear  recom- 
mending a  more  careful  attention  to  the  harmony  of 
numbers.  It  might  help  to  clear  obscurities  that 
frequently  occur  in  the  books  of  such  traders,  whose 
business  is  chiefly  centered  in  Guildhall,  were  two 
or  three  new  articles  admitted  into  ledgers,  such  as 
entertainments,  excursions  to  watering-places,  and 
subscriptions  to  public  amusements. 

It  is,  however,  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  think,  that 
our  country  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  those  who 
are  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  computation.  I  am 
well  informed,  that  there  are  some  even  of  our  no- 
bility, who  have  by  practice  acquired  a  very  com- 
manding skill  in  the  calculation  of  chances  ;  and 
that  their  success  induces  others,  whose  rank  adds 
still  greater  dignity  to  the  pursuit,  to  apply  to  the 
same  study  with  a  perseverance  which  neither  nat- 
ural infirmity,  reiterated  difficulties,  nor  repeated 
losses,  can  vanquish.  I  am  happy  to  find,  too,  that 
there  are  some  of  my  own  profession  whose  profi- 
ciency in  calculation  will  help  to  refute  that  general 
charge  of  indolence,  which  is  frequently  and  incon- 
siderately cast  on  the  body  of  the  clergy  ;  since,  though 
they  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  in  the  estimate  of 
a  life,  when,  from  their  earnest  desire  to  be  employed 
in  the  duties  of  their  calling,  they  purchase  a  next 
presentation,  there  are  many  instances,  among  both 
incumbents  and  curates,  of  extraordinary  accuracy 
in  computing  the  exact  number  of  minutes  within 
which  they  can  contrive  to  read  the  church  service, 
or  ride  from  one  parish  to  another. 

Among  the  members  of  that  august  assembly  by 
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which  laws  are  made  for  other-  to  observe,  we  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  the  practice  of  every  thing  that 
is  commendable ;  and  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
hearing,  that  the  art,  in  recommendation  of  which  I 
am  now  writing,  La  there  so  well  cultivated,  that 
some  members  can  accurately  declare  what  number 
will  vote  on  one  side  of  a  question  and  how  many 
on  the  other,  even  before  the  reasons  for  determining 
it  either  way  have  been  heard.  But  though  in  an 
assemblage  of  men  selected  from  the  nation  at  large, 
on  account  of  their  eminent  qualities,  partly  by  the 
royal  adoption,  partly  by  popular  esteem,  I  could 
not  be  astonished  to  find  that  any  thing  praiseworthy 
was  pursued,  yet  it  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me 
to  be  informed  that  the  science  of  numbers  was  thus 
studied  among  them  ;  as  I  must  confess,  that  what  I 
had  read  in  the  public  papers,  of  debates  on  the  reve- 
nue of  the  country,  in  which  the  orators  of  different 
parties  undertook  to  demonstrate,  by  arithmetic,  po- 
sitions directly  contrary  to  each  other,  had  nearly 
fixed  me  in  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  calculating 
powers  of  the  politicians  of  my  country. 

I  own  I  have  observed  how  little,  in  most  of  their 
measures,  they  have  considered  by  what  means  the 
happiness  of  the  nation,  which  consists  but  in  that 
of  the  component  parts  of  it,  could  be  gradually 
furthered  ;  and  I  recollect  but  very  few  measures 
for  the  internal  benefit  of  the  country,  taken  up  on 
a  broad  basis,  and  framed  to  extend  its  happy  effects 
to  future  generations;  although  a  little  disinterested 
calculation  might  suggest  several  improvements  in 
our  national  economy,  which  from  their  importance 
would  secure  lasting  honour  to  the  promoters  of 
them,  and  make  our  politicians  no  longer  appear  like 
accountants  whose  minds  have  been  contracted  by 
long  confinement  to  the  arithmetic  of  fractions. 
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As  these  moral  calculations  will  often  come  happi- 
ly in  aid  of  experience  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
years,  so  will  they  contribute  to  reconcile  and  ap- 
proximate the  differences  and  contentions  of  youth 
and  age.  By  a  just  estimate  of  the  little  lapse  of 
time  that  has  intervened  since  these  passions  and 
propensities  were  his  own,  the  old  man's  severity  is 
softened  into  compassion,  and  his  rebuke  into  coun- 
sel, in  contemplating  the  errors  of  youth ;  while  the 
florid  cavalier,  in  the  full  tide  of  blood  and  spirits,  by 
properly  estimating  the  short  interval  interposed  be- 
tween this  vigorous  crisis  and  the  season  of  decrepi- 
tude, or,  to  keep  to  the  idea  of  calculation,  by  re- 
garding through  the  same  arithmetical  series  the 
decreasing  quantity  of  his  manhood,  will  feel  a  greater 
tenderness  for  those  weaknesses  which  are  so  soon  to 
be  his  own  allotment,  and  consequently  a  kinder  in- 
terest in  administering  consolations  of  which  he  will 
shortly  be  reduced  to  partake.  Thus,  also,  this  spirit 
of  calculation  suggests  a  sort  of  balance  of  infirmities 
between  the  characters  of  youth  and  age.  Arro- 
gance accounts  with  anger,  and  peevishness  with 
pride  ;  ambition  and  apathy,  closeness  and  prodi- 
gality, prejudice  and  contempt,  enthusiasm  and 
chicane,  have  their  reckonings  together ;  and  on  the 
whole  they  find  it  easy  to  compromise,  as  the  debts 
on  one  side  are  nearly  cancelled  by  the  debts  on  the 
other. 

As  we  extend  this  rule  of  proportion  over  the 
whole  scheme  of  human  life,  we  learn  politically  to 
estimate  the  worldly  advantages  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion, and  we  despise  the  pitiful  product  of  vicious 
pleasures,  when  the  proper  subtractions  are  made 
on  the  side  of  constitution  and  conscience.  Still 
elevating  our  views  on  this  scale  of  calculation,  we 
rise  at  lensfth  to  a  sort  of  infinite  series,  and  take 
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into  the  account  the  glorious  promise-;  of  eternal 
life.  It  is  then  that  our  worldly  interests  hardly 
hold  the  place  of  units  in  our  minds,  and  Ave  feel 
the  fiill  force  of  those  authoritative  admonitions 
which  we  have  received,  to  live  soberly,  redeeming 
the  time  because  the  days  arc  evil;  and  are  impelled 
to  join  the  Psalmist  in  his  solemn  supplication,  "  So 
teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 
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Disputed  subtiliter,  graviter,  ornate  :  frequenter  etiam  Platonicam 
Mam  sublimitatem  et  latitudinem  effingit.  Sermo  est  copiosus  et 
varius :  duleis  in  primis,  et  qui  repugnantes  quoque  ducat  et  im- 
pettat.  Ad  hoc,  proceritas  corporis,  decora  fades.  Qitce  licet 
fortuita  et  mania  putentur,  illi  tarn  en  plurbnum  venerationis 
acquirunt.  Nullus  horror  in  vullu,  nulla  tristitia,  multam  severi- 
tatis :  reverearis  occursum,  non  reformidts.  Vitce sanctitas  summa, 
comitas  par.  Insectatur  vitia,  non  homines  :  nee  castigat  erran- 
tes,  sed  emendat.  Sequaris  monentem  attestus  et  pen- 
dens; ET  PERSUADERE  TIBI,  ETIAM  QTJTJM  PERSUASERIT, 
CUPIAS.  PLIN.    EPIST. 

His  argumentation  was  acute, grave,  and  polished;  it  frequently 
even  represented  the  Platonic  sublimity  and  compass.  His 
style,  copious  and  diversified;  opening  upon  you  with  such 
sweetness  as  to  draw  and  allure  you  in  spite  of  your  preju- 
dices. Add  to  this,  a  portly  figure  and  a  handsome  counte- 
nance ;  which  circumstances,  however  accidental  or  trifling 
they  may  be  esteemed,  much  enhanced  the  general  impression 
of  respect  which  his  presence  created.  Nothing  harsh  or 
gloomy  in  his  looks,  but  a  dignified  severity.  His  approach 
inspired  awe,  but  not  alarm.  If  the  sanctity  of  his  life  is 
great,  his  urbanity  is  not  less  conspicuous.  Our  vices,  and 
not  ourselves,  are  the  subject  of  his  reprobation.  When  he 
counsels,  you  would  hang  attentively  on  his  words;  and  when 
he  has  finished  advising  you,  you  would  fain  have  him  begin 
over  again. 

As  I  have  long  regarded  my  readers  in  the  light 
of  a  family  that  belongs  to  me,  and  as  the  interest 
with  which  I  espouse  them  has  become  of  the  most 
cordial  kind  by  exercise  and  cultivation,  I  cannot 
view  them  gathering  again  around  me  without  those 
complacent  emotions  of  domestic  affection  winch  ani- 
mate the  meeting  of  relations  that  have  been  some 
time  separated.  But  though  my  pen  has  been  long 
idle,  my  labours  have  not  altogether  been  suspended. 
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1  have  been  employed  in  looking  around  in  tin-  resorts 
of  gayety,  and  the  busiest  scenes  of  active  life,  for 
fresh  matter  of  contemplation,  fresh  subjects  of 
amusement,  and  fresh  sources  of  instruction.  My 
mind  brings  now  energy  to  its  task  after  this  interval 
of  recreation  :  and  my  spirits  have  acquired  an  alac- 
rity which  throws  a  nay  colouring  over  the  objects 
of  my  lucubrations,  and  enables  me,  in  spite  of  gray 
hairs  and  growing  infirmity,  to  look  at  life  through 
a  sprightly  medium,  and  to  deck  out  my  topics  in 
the  dress  of  good-humour. 

To  that  flexibility  of  thought,  and  diversity  of 
attention,  which  is  necessary  to  the  execution  of  my 
design,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  an  habitual 
cheerfulness  ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  melancholy,  not 
only  to  contract  the  mind,  and  destroy  its  fecundity, 
but  to  draw  to  a  point  that  latitude  of  discrimination. 
on  which  alone  a  good  judgment  can  be  founded,  on 
the  mixed  and  modified  condition  of  human  affairs. 
The  best  security  against  this  gloominess  of  disposi- 
tion, except  the  natural  boon  of  a  happy  temper,  is  to 
dislodge  as  early  as  possible  from  the  mind  all  splen- 
did views  of  life,  and  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
future,  which,  by  accumulating  particular  disappoint- 
ments, are  sure,  in  the  end,  to  discolour  the  general 
character  of  our  thoughts  and  maxims.  But  the 
particular  advantages  which  I  derive  from  this  seren- 
ity of  disposition,  display  themselves  in  my  official 
character,  and  help  very  much  to  qualify  me  for  the 
charge  of  dealing  forth  advice  to  the  well-disposed 
part  of  my  readers  ;  for  1  know  of  nothing  that  so 
damps  the  efficacy  of  counsel,  as  a  suspicion  that  it 
is  bottomed  in  disgust  or  disappointment,  or  that  it 
flows  more  from  the  character  than  the  experience 
of  the  person  who  lends  it.  Of  all  the  talents  which 
lie  within  the  compass  of  our  ability,  there  are  none 
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which  comprehend  a  greater  range  of  qualifications, 
than  the  art  of  giving  advice.  To  how  few  belong 
that  delicate  art  which  Persius  attributes  to  Horace 
in  these  well-known  lines — 

Onine  vafer  viiium  ridenti  Flaccus  umico 
Tanyit,  tt  admissus  CIRCUM  pk.ecokdia  ludit. 

SAT.    1.    110. 

Unlike  in  method  with  conceal' d  design, 

Did  crafty  Horace  his  low  numbers  j<5in, 

And,  with  a  sly,  insinuating  grace, 

Laugh'd  at  his  friend,  and  look'd  him  in  the  face; 

Would  raise  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he  found; 

And  tickle,  while  he  gently  prob'd  the  wound. 

DRYDEX. 

If  nothing  more  were  necessary  to  insure  its  suc- 
cess than  its  own  internal  recommendations,  every 
man  of  sense,  education,  and  experience  would  be 
fully  accomplished  for  the  task ;  but,  unhappily, 
these  pretensions  are  of  trifling  avail,  without  a  cer- 
tain prejudice  of  character,  and  command  of  manner  ; 
without  that  selection  of  opportunity,  of  those  "  mollia 
tempora  fandi"  and  that  grace  of  insinuation,  which 
are  advantages  that  result  only  from  long  and  calm 
experience  in  human  affairs,  and  are  fruits  that  ripen 
slowly  in  a  mind  where  even  the  soil  'and  culture  go 
hand  in  hand.  But  although  the  qualifications  nec- 
essary to  authorize  advice,  are  thus  formidably  great, 
yet  there  is  no  undertaking  in  which  we  more  heed- 
lessly embark  ;  and  the  meanest  among  us  are  every 
day  exalting  themselves  into  the  chair,  from  a  pert 
propensity  to  rule  and  dogmatism.  This  promptitude 
to  interpose  advice,  is  particularly  common  to  char- 
acters remarkable  for  their  enthusiasm  and  precipi- 
tation ;  who,  for  the  greater  part,  discover  plainly, 
by  their  egotism  and  sufficiency,  that  they  are  more 
occupied  with  themselves,  than  the  persons  whom 
they  charitably  espouse. 
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Another  sel  of  unqualified  lawgivers  are  those 
who,  after  a  youth  besotted  with  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion, claim  the  privilege  of  schooling  tlie  world  ; — a 
descriptiou  of  people  whom  1  regard  as  qo  way  su- 
perior to  broken  merchants,  that  will  give  you  plenty 
of  notes,  while  they  are  without  a  shilling  in  their 
coffers.  Such  are  misled  by  a  notion  that  maturity 
of  mind  is  to  be  calculated  by  years  ;  and  that  dis- 
cretion is  a  plant  of  spontaneous  growth,  which,  if 
you  give  it  time,  will  rise  to  as  high  perfection  in  a 
wilderness  as  in  a  cultivated  garden. 

I  conceive  that  it  would  be  wonderfully  for  the 
advantage  of  the  political,  as  well  a-  the  petty  con- 
cerns of  life,  if  any  way  could  be  found  of  lessening 
the  quantity  of  advice  in  the  country;  instead  of 
which,  we  are  contented  to  import  it  from  our  con- 
tinental neighbours,  at  a  price  which  leaves  us  most 
notorious  losers,  and  turns  the  balance  most  cruelly 
in  our  disfavour.  Our  vestries,  our  clubs,  and  our 
associations,  have  lately  brought  us  such  an  overflow 
of  this  commodity,  that  the  operations  of  productive 
industry  are  in  danger  of  being  embarrassed  thereby ; 
for  I  have  remarked  that  the  quantity  of  activity  is 
generally  in  a  reverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
counsel ;  and  that,  where  very  many  suppose  in  them- 
selves an  ability  to  advise,  but  very  fewr  feel  the  ob- 
ligation to  perform. 

It  is  one  of  our  family  maxims,  derived  to  us 
through  many  generations,  never  to  take  advice  from 
the  unfortunate,  or  from  those  who  have  bought 
experience  at  the  expense  of  their  honour,  their 
reputation,  or  their  happiness;  which  maxim  is 
founded  on  a  suspicion,  that,  in  these  cases,  a  level- 
ling wish  may  lurk  at  the  bottom,  and  on  a  persua- 
sion that  no  man  is  pleased  with  raising  a  contrast  to 
deepen   the  shades  of  his  own  inferiority.      Those 
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who  build  their  pretensions  to  advise,  simply  upon 
their  experience,  may  not  improperly  be  denomi- 
nated a  species  of  quacks  in  morality ;  while  those 
only  can  be  considered  as  regularly  bred  to  the  art 
of  administering  counsel,  whose  minds  have  been, 
matured  by  contemplation  and  study,  whose  knowl- 
edge has  been  digested  through  a  long  course  of 
tranquil  reflection,  and  whose  observation  has  run 
parallel  with  their  experience  through  the  whole 
tenour  of  their  lives. 

An  Utopian  speculatist  might  amuse  himself  with 
planning  a  department  in  every  district,  or  parish, 
which  should  be  called  the  office  of  advice ;  from 
which  might  issue  certificates  and  testimonials,  con- 
stituting such  only  dispensers  of  counsel,  who  could 
prove  themselves  qualified  by  producing  a  counte- 
nance of  health  and  cheerfulness,  a  character  unim- 
peached,  and  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence  ; 
for  though,  in  some  cases,  sufficient  ability  might  be 
found  where  these  documents  are  wanting,  yet,  for 
a  solitary  exception  or  so,  one  would  not  destroy  a 
rule  which  would  preclude  so  much  impertinence, 
and  help  so  materially  to  embarrass  the  motions  of 
business  and  activity.  There  is  something  too  in 
the  affirmative  testimony  with  which  those  can  urge 
their  advice,  who  carry  in  their  own  persons  the 
substantial  proofs  of  its  good  consequences,  that  is 
greatly  more  animating  and  decisive  than  those  nega- 
tive arguments  which  an  experience  in  vice  will 
afford  us  in  the  defence  of  virtue.  If  we  change 
the  application  of  this  remark,  we  shall  find  it 
equally  true  in  what  respects  the  interests  d*f  immo- 
rality; thus,  one  affirmative  proof  of  the  success  of 
gaming,  will  easily  overbalance  the  testimony  of  a 
hundred  martyrs  to  its  ruinous  infatuation. 

It  is  pleasing  thus  to  contemplate  virtue  in  this 
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liglit  of  worldly  importance;  to  view  her  intrenching 
herself  in  human  policy  and  wisdom,  and  asserting 
her  claim  to  temporal  advantages  ;  to  behold  her 
high  prerogatives  over  vice,  her  superiority  of  con- 
trol, and  the  more  imposing  weight  of  her  authority; 
and  to  regard  that  slow  and  certain  operation,  with 
which  these  advantages  have  endowed  her,  towards 
extending  her  dominion  on  earth,  and  propagating 
her  culture  among  mankind. 

It  was  a  saying  of  St.  Augustine,  that  if  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  be  at  variance  with  the  salutary  advice 
he  exhibits,  we  would  regard  him  as  a  directing-post, 
which  is  not  the  less  to  be  attended  to,  because  it 
has  never  gone  the  way  to  which  it  directs  us.  The 
allusion  is  neat,  but  the  reasoning  is  fallacious  ;  since 
the  circumstances  of  man  are  so  different  from  those 
of  a  directing-post,  and  since  it  is  on  the  neglect  of 
a  capacity,  which  the  directing-post  is  without,  that 
we  found  our  suspicion  of  the  motives  which  govern 
advice.  In  regard  to  the  delicacy  and  difficulty 
attending  the  task  of  administering  advice,  there  is 
a  passage  in  the  Nigrinus  of  Lucian,  which  affords 
some  very  sensible  hints.  After  a  long  discourse 
held  by  that  philosopher,  in  which  a  great  variety 
of  useful  precepts  are  contained,  he  thus  speaks  of 
the  impression  that  was  made  upon  him:  — 

"He  concluded  with  a  number  of  excellent  re- 
marks of  the  same  nature  ;  I  was  divided  between 
astonishment  at  what  I  had  heard,  and  apprehension 
lest  he  should  add  nothing  more.  For  a  long  time 
my  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  ;  my  head  turned  round  ; 
and  so  oppressed  was  I  with  my  veneration  for  him. 
that  I  almost  sunk  under  a  sense  of  my  own  infe- 
riority. My  tongue  faltered,  my  voice  forsook  me; 
till  at  length  my  bosom  discharged  itself  in  a  flood 
of  tears-     It  was  not  a   slight  touch   his  discourse 
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had  given  me,  that  merely  raised  the  skin  ;  but  it 
was  a  deep  and  thorough  wound,  that  pierced  to  my 
very  soul.  A  mind  with  good  dispositions  may  be 
compared  to  a  soft  mark  or  butt,  on  which  number- 
less archers  exert  their  skill,  with  their  quivers  full 
of  pointed  speeches  ;  but  to  take  a  judicious  aim  is 
an  excellence  to  which  but  few  attain.  Some,  by 
stretching  the  cord  too  tight,  send  the  arrow  with 
more  force  than  is  necessary ;  so  that,  instead  of 
iixing  itself  in  the  butt,  it  passes  through,  and  leaves 
a  gaping  wound  behind;  while  others,  for  want  of 
Sufficient  strength,  fall  short  of  the  mark,  and  are 
unable  to  send  their  arrows  above  half-way ;  or  if 
they  complete  their  course,  they  give  but  a  feeble 
touch,  and  then  fall  ineffectual  to  the  ground.  But 
the  dexterous  bowman  begins  with  examining  the 
quality  of  the  material  against  which  he  is  to  shoot, 
that  he  may  exert  a  force  proportionate  to  its  hard- 
ness or  softness ;  and  then  dipping  his  arrow,  not  in 
poison,  like  the  Scythians,  or  in  opium,  like  the 
Curetes,  but  in  a  liquor  properly  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  takes  a  deliberate  and  accurate  aim,  and 
fixes  his  weapon  in  the  centre  of  his  object,  whence 
it  diffuses  around  a  medicinal  virtue." 

What  truths  in  respect  to  archery  this  passage 
may  contain  is  not  my  concern  ;  but,  in  what  regards 
the  nature  of  advice,  the  author  has  shown  some 
acquaintance  with  the  human  heart.  As  to  myself, 
whose  province  it  has  become  to  deal  forth  certain 
quantity  of  advice  in  every  week,  I  have  felt  the 
whole  weight  and  difficulty  that  such  a  duty  imposes; 
ami  the  fluctuating  sale  of  these  papers,  from  the 
different  estimations  which  are  put  upon  them,  affords 
me  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  humours  of 
my  readers,  and  of  the  most  eligible  forms  under 
which  wholesome  counsel  can  be  administered.     One 
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unhappy  phrase  has  sometimes  losl  me  a  dozen  of 
my  readers;  and  my  correspondent  assures  me, that 
on  a  motion's  being  made  to  introduce  my  paper 
into  a  female  dilettanti  society  in  the  Borough,  it 
was  successfully  opposed  by  a  snuff-seller's  wife,  whp 
took  offence  at  the  mention  of  tobacco-stopper,  in  my 
first  paper,  a<  too  ornan/  a  word  for  the  elevated 
character  of  their   meeting. 

This  anecdote,  furnished  by  my  correspondent, 
added  to  my  natural  sensibility  to  reproof  from  the 
fair  part  of  my  leader-,  has  called  forth  all  my 
industry,  to  find  a  method  of  qualifying  and  medicat- 
ing my  advice  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disguise  every 
harsher  ingredient  ;  at  the  same  time  that  I  must 
confess  myself  amused  with  the  various  reasons 
which  have  operated  with  different  readers  to  dis- 
continue the  perusal  of  my  paper.  There  was  a 
moment  in  the  course  of  mine,  as  there  is  in  every 
undertaking  that  challenges  a  long  exertion  of  the 
brain,  when  my  fortitude  was  beginning  to  yield  to 
the  puny  attacks  of  vexation-  criticism,  and  my 
spirits  were  threatening  to  revolt  at  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  a  task,  whose  effects  are  slow,  and 
whose  rewards  are  distant.  In  one  of  those  moments 
of  distaste  and  inaptitude,  which,  in  the  turns  and 
varieties  of  our  dispositions,  all  have  felt,  who  have 
taxed  their  powers  as  they  ought,  I  was  suddenly 
raised  into  the  best  humour  in  the  world  with  the 
merits  of  my  work,  and  my  mind  restored  to  its  full 
force  and  alacrity,  on  being  informed  by  my  corre- 
spondent; that  a  spurious  kind  of  animal,  between  a 
beau  and  a  bully,  who  puts  manhood  to  the  blush. 
and  modesty  to  flight,  wherever  he  appears,  entered 
one  day  into  the  shop  of  my  hawker,  and,  after 
doing  my  performances  the  honour  of  acknowledging 
himself   most   heartily  disgusted  with  them,   talked 
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very  courageously  of  chastising  the  Northampton- 
shire parson,  the  first  time  he  should  meet  him  in 
Bond  Street,  for  his  insolence  to  people  of  rank. 

There  are  many  others  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  their  obliging  censures  of  my  work  ;  since,  if  it 
had  been  my  misfortune  to  have  won  their  commen- 
dation, I  should  have  sunk  proportionally  in  my  own 
opinion.  As  I  feel  grateful  to  those  from  whom  I 
have  derived  any  assistance  in  the  progress  of  my 
labours,  it  seems  but  just  to  take  some  notice  of  such 
a*;  have  negatively  borne  a  great  part  towards  en- 
couraging me  in  the  prosecution  of  them. 

To  Mr.  C  — ,  the  gentleman  with  the  silk  hand- 
kerchief round  his  neck,  many  thanks  for  his  flatter- 
ing abuse. 

To  the  rout-going  lady  near  Hanover  Square,  my 
acknowledgments  are  due  for  her  pretty  severities. 
—  I  hope  soon  to  win  from  her  the  most  caressing 
abuse,  and  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her  displeas- 
ure. 

Nothing  could  be  better  timed  than  a  gentleman's 
criticism,  a  few  nights  ago,  at  a  circulating  library 
in  Bond  Street.  I  shall  depend  upon  a  continuance 
of  his  friendly  hostilities,  especially  when  his  work 
shall  appear,  which  is  now  in  the  Minerva  press. 

In  a  conversation  about  The  Looker-on  yesterday 
evening,  in  the  pit  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  a  little 
newspaper  critic  in  black  is  much  thanked  for  his 
complimentary  shake  of  the  head. 

Old   Simon  is  very  sensible  of  his   obligations  to 

old  lady  D ;  will  do  all  he  can  to  merit  those 

amiable  reproaches,  provided  she  on  her  part  will 
persevere  in  her  present  modish  equipment,  and 
carry  everywhere  the  credentials  of  her  judgment 
in  that  authentic  vacancy  of  her  visiting  smiles. 

A   young   gentleman    with    his    boots    about   his 

vol.  xxxv.  li) 
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ankles,  is  thanked  for  the  countenance  of  three 
elderly  ladies,  by  damning  The  Looker-on  in  their 
hearing.  I  bee  he  will  continue  these  kind  testi- 
monies,  and  support  me  through  my  work  with  the 
sanction  of  his  saving  anathemas. 

The  outrageous  kindness  of  Mr.  Brute,  in  throw- 
ing the  mosi  conciliating  abuse  on  the  eighteenth 
number,  has  carried  it  off  so  rapidly,  that  the  author 
is  hesitating  whether  it  be  not  expedient  to  reprint 
it.  Mr.  B  —  's  condemnation  is  wanted,  to  help  off 
the  first  number  ;  as  a  second  addition  of*  it  has 
already  been  produced,  and  thus  a  great  proportion 
remains. 

The  baronet  who  gaped  so  often  some  nights  ago, 
in  a  company  in  Berners  Street,  while  The  Looker- 
on  was  being  read,  could  not  have  opened  his  mouth 
to  a  better  purpose. 

To  a  variety  of  other  characters  who  have  recom- 
mended my  work  by  yawning,  dozing,  sleeping, 
burning,  tearing,  daubing,  and  cursing  applause,  my 
most  grateful  acknowledgments  are  here  presented  ; 
and  I  beg,  with  assuring  them  that  I  shall  ever 
study  to  excite  the  same  flattering  symptoms  of  their 
disgust,  to  subscribe  myself  their  much-abused  and 
obliged  humble  servant, 

Simon  Olive-Branch. 
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ANTONINUS   PIUS. 

All  things  are  double,  one  against  another;  and  God  has  made 
nothing  imperfect.  eccl.es.  chap.  xlii.  ver.  24. 

It  is  so  long  since  the  subject  of  religion  has  made 
its  appearance  in  The  Looker-on,  that  it  may  surely 
come  boldly  forward  after  such  an  interval,  and 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  gayest  of  my  readers. 
I  have  promised  to  present  it  in  its  liveliest  dress  ; 
so  that  none  of  my  fair  disciples  may  blush  at  its 
homeliness,  and  so  that  it  may  decently  enter  the 
drawing-room  of  a  duchess,  or  the  levee  of  a  prince. 
I  have  before  observed,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
loose  form  of  the  argument,  and  the  variety  of  dis- 
cussion it  admitted,  I  have  chosen  to  consider  those 
analogies  on  which  religion  grounds  its  apology,  and 
those  beautiful  resemblances,  in  the  scheme  of  life 
and  constitution  of  nature,  to  the  course  of  Revela- 
tion, which  develop  and  vindicate  the  glorious  con- 
sistency of  our  Maker's  appointments,  and  the  stead- 
fast unity  of  his  plans  and  counsels.  In  the  progress 
of  my  lucubrations  on  this  subject,  I  shall  keep  in 
view  the  conduct  of  a  book  which  has  ever  been  my 
delight  since  reading  and  reflection  have  been  my 
occupation.  I  mean  the  mighty  performance  of 
Bishop  Butler,  to  whose  work  if  I  could  turn  the 
attention  of  any  serious  mind,  my  labours  would  be 
indeed  recompensed. 

That  I  may  likewise  lay  my  account  sometimes  to 
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arresi  a  volatile  and  vagrant  spirit,  that  is  spending 
itself  in  desultory  pursuits,  and  give  it  a  Bteady  di- 
rection, I  shall  intersperse  my  matter  with  anecdote 
and  digression,  as  I  see  opportunities;  and  while 
the  main  body  of  the  argument  marches  onward  un- 
der the  conduct  of  the  victorious  prelate,  I  shall  fol- 
low him  up  with  my  Light-armed  troops,  scouring 
the  country,  beating  about  for  forage,  and  watching 
the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  but  justice  that  I  should  dedicate  a  little  por- 
tion of  this  paper  to  the  consideration  of  a  work  to 
which  it  is  so  much  indebted. 

I  know  but  few  books,  on  any  subject,  or  in  any 
language,  that  are  not  somewhat  objectionable  on 
the  score  of  bulk  and  prolixity.  Profit,  vanity,  do- 
tage, habit,  and  facility,  all  help  to  persuade  an  au- 
thor to  swell  out  his  publication  as  far  as  it  will  bear. 
But,  in  truth,  the  strength,  the  consistency,  the  form, 
and  the  vivacity  of  an  argument,  lose  as  much  by 
the  general  propensity  to  accumulate  around  it  su- 
perfluous matter,  as  the  muscular  vigour  of  our  bodies 
under  the  oppression  of  corpulency  and  the  weight 
of  years.  It  is,  however,  the  nature  of  probable 
evidence,  of  which  the  substance  of  this  excellent 
volume  consists,  to  owe  a  principal  part  of  its  strength 
to  an  accumulation  of  instances ;  and,  according  to 
the  well-known  principle  in  hydrostatics,  the  more 
its  surface  is  enlarged,  the  greater  will  be  the  number 
of  the  columns  on  which  it  presses,  and  consequent- 
ly the  greater  its  support.  On  this  ground,  the 
seeming  repetitions  of  Bishop  Butler  stand  excused 
to  the  sensible  part  of  his  readers  ;  since  it  is  the 
pressing  concurrence  and  uniform  bearing  of  its 
probabilities,  that  carries  presumptive  testimony  to 
the  very  confines  of  demonstration. 

This  elegant  kind  of  reasoning,  in  defence  of  Rev- 
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elation,  doubtless  did  not  originate  with  the  excel- 
lent author  of  this  book.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween the  natural  and  moral  dispensations  of  God, 
has  always  been  occurring  to  the  studious  and  con- 
templative. Our  great  countryman  was  the  first 
who  presented  these  analogies  under  one  view,  and 
digested  them  into  a  regular  and  uniform  plan  of 
defence  in  behalf  of  our  holy  religion.  An  argu- 
ment so  beautiful  and  so  fertile,  in  favour  of  so  uni- 
versal a  cause,  could  not  but  suggest  itself  to  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  ancients ;  but  as  their  no- 
tions of  nature's  laws  were  very  far  from  the  truth, 
the  chain  of  analogy  soon  fell  short ;  and  every  at- 
tempt to  pursue  the  comparison  to  any  length,  soon 
perished  in  solecism  and  error.  So  grand  and  bound- 
less an  investigation  was  reserved  for  maturer  and 
happier  times,  in  which  our  Creator  is  pleased  yet  a 
little  more  to  unveil  his  goodness,  and  yet  a  little 
further  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  from  the  sanctuary 
of  his  wisdom.  Neither  good  sense  nor  discretion 
have  dictated  the  arguments  which  some  objectors 
have  opposed  to  this  reasoning  from  analogy  in  be- 
half of  religion.  To  those  whose  belief  is  implicitly 
grounded  on  the  basis  of  scriptural  authority,  it 
holds  out  at  least  an  innocent  and  delightful  con- 
templation. While  the  strong  pillar  of  their  faith 
stands  immovably  firm,  it  cannot  displease  them  to 
see  its  beauties  and  proportions  unfolded,  and  the 
rich  order  of  its  capital  emerge  from  the  mists  which 
surround  it.  To  those  who  require  external  con- 
sistency and  connection  in  the  objects  of  their  faith, 
it  affords  an  evidence  satisfactory  and  consoling ; 
while  it  imposes  silence  on  those  arrogant  claimants 
who  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  clear  and 
rational  view  of  the  whole  internal  constitution  and 
plan  of  God's  Revelation,   by  forcing  a  conviction 
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upon  them,  that  their  lives  are  passed  in  the  same 
blindness  and  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  which  they  yet  must  acknowledge  to 
exist,  and  to  owe  their  origin  and  their  order  to  the 
wisdom  of  God.  The  objections,  therefore,  which 
are  founded  on  the  incomprehensibility  of  Revela- 
tion, should,  in  common  justice,  be  first  tried  against 
the  objects  of  our  daily  experience.  Here,  they  are 
overthrown  by  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  facts  :  here,  we  are  constrained  to  bow 
down  the  pride  of  our  understandings  ;  to  acknowl- 
edge effects,  without  comprehending  their  causes  ; 
to  admit  truths,  which  we  cannot  explain  ;  and  to 
rest  our  reasonings  on  data  that  will  ever  disappoint 
our  researches,  while  our  views  are  bounded  by  mor- 
tality. 

"Since  I  was  of  understanding,"  says  the  learned 
and  candid  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "  to  know  we  know 
nothing,  my  reason  has  been  more  pliable  to  the 
will  of  faith.  I  am  now  content  to  understand  a 
mystery,  without  a  rigid  definition,  in  an  easy  and 
Platonic  description.  Where  there  is  an  obscurity 
too  deep  for  our  reason,  it  is  good  to  sit  down  with  a 
description,  periphrasis,  or  adumbration.  By  ac- 
quainting our  reason  how  unable  it  is  to  display  the 
visible  and  obvious  effects  of  nature,  it  becomes 
more  humble  and  submissive  to  the  subtilties  of 
faith."  Such  objections  to  the  frame  of  our  religion 
as  have  no  other  ground  than  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  it  entire  within  the  scope  of  our  under- 
standing, are  stifled  in  the  very  womb  of  infidelity  ; 
they  are  strangled  ere  they  can  pass  the  threshold  of 
life.  Plainly,  then,  the  attempt  is  ridiculous  to  op- 
pose them  to  that  invisible  system,  in  respect  to 
which  our  experience  supplies  no  documents  or 
data.     When  this  new  life  shall  come,  and  our  souls 
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shall  branch  out  into  new  faculties  and  perceptions, 
then,  perhaps,  a  new  order  of  facts  will  arise  to  rec- 
oncile these  apparent  difficulties  and  incongruities, 
by  presenting  us  with  a  full  display  of  their  depen- 
dencies and  relations. 

Another  class  of  cavillers  have  objected  to  this  ar- 
gument from  analogy,  that  its  conclusions  are  im- 
perfect, and  that  nothing  is  established  by  it  on  the 
affirmative  side.  Such  reasoners  do  not  consider 
how  much  it  conduces  to  a  point,  to  overcome  the 
presumptions  against  it ;  how  greatly  an  argument 
is  strengthened  by  the  removal  of  prejudices ;  and 
how  much  the  native  force  of  reason  can  avail,  when 
rescued  from  these  great  incumbrances.  They  do 
not  consider,  that,  to  remove  the  presumptions  against 
religious  testimony,  is  to  place  it  on  the  same  grounds 
with  common  historical  testimony ;  and  that,  when 
this  is  done,  no  colour  of  consistency  is  left  to  in- 
fidels, unless  they  carry  their  incredulity  to  every 
system  of  facts  that  is  grounded  on  the  records  of 
man.  For,  supposing  there  be  nothing  intrinsically 
incredible  in  what  our  religion,  whether  natural  or 
revealed,  commands  us  to  believe,  nothing  is  more 
clear  than  that  the  external  testimony  on  which  it 
reposes  is  above  any  common  historical  evidence  ; 
is  more  supported  by  witnesses,  more  confirmed  by 
documents,  more  strengthened  by  circumstantial  co- 
incidences and  corresponding  relations. 

The  potent  operation  of  this  negative  virtue  be- 
longs in  an  eminent  decree  to  the  argument  from 
analogy,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  vindicate 
religion  from  those  ordinary  presumptions  against  it, 
which  consist  in  an  opinion  that  its  doctrines  are 
internally  more  incredible  than  the  common  facts  of 
history ;  and  that,  supposing  no  actual  proofs  to 
exist  of  the  object  of  our  daily  experience,  still,  they 
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would  have  greater  claims  in  themselves  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  a  higher  colour  of  probability.  This 
opinion,  founded  on  habit  and  prejudice,  is  clearly 
refuted  by  the  reasons  which  analogy  supplies;  and 
the  objects  of  our  faith  arc  placed  in  a  fight  to  re- 
ceive the  full  advantage  of  all  the  proofs  and  author- 
ities which  belong  to  them.  As'a  faithful  handmaid 
to  Religion,  it  attends  upon  it  to  decorate  its  form, 
and  improve  its  comeliness  ;  todebarrass  its  motions, 
and  to  display  its  attractions  ;  to  dispose  the  white 
robe  in  which  Truth  has  arrayed  it,  and  to  remove 
the  obstacles  which  error  and  obduracy  have  thrown 
in  its  path. 

But  though  the  principal  strength  of  this  reason- 
ing from  analogy  consists  in  its  negative  proofs,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  force,  when  viewed  on 
the  affirmative  side.  While  it  effectually  removes  all 
presumptions  against  religion,  it  supplies  to  the  can- 
did and  reasonable  a  variety  of  positive  conclusions 
in  its  favour.  If  a  correspondence  be  clearly  dis- 
played between  revealed  religion  and  God's  natural 
and  moral  government  of  the  world,  so  strong  that 
they  appear  to  be  evidently  conducted  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  under  similar  laws,  it  is  beyond  obduracy 
to  deny  the  inference  of  a  common  origin.  The  ar- 
gument, then,  at  this  point,  leaves  us  to  determine 
who  was  the  author  of  both  these  dispensations,  and 
to  decide  between  chance  and  Providence  ;  for,  in 
reality,  there  is  no  alternative,  whatever  terms  and 
denominations  the  wantonness  of  infidelity  has  dared 
to  invent.  To  erect,  therefore,  this  argument  from 
analogy  on  its  proper  basis,  we  have  only  to  estab- 
lish as  a  datum,  that  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  moral  government  of  the  world,  are  from  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty.  With  this  footing  it  is  com- 
plete,  and  in  a  syllogistic  form  runs  thus  : — 
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God  is  the  author  of  the  natural  and  the  moral 
government  of  the  world;  but  the  natural  and 
moral  government  of  the  world,  and  the  system  of 
revealed  religion,  are  evidently  derived  from  one 
and  the  same  author.  Therefore,  God  is  the 
author  of  the  system  of  revealed  religion. 

I  am  so  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well  aware  how 
soon  it  fatigues  the  light  character  of  the  present 
race  of  readers,  that  I  have  determined  not  to  press 
it  too  far,  nor  even  to  carry  it  on  to  the  conclusion 
of  this  day's  entertainment.  As  the  next  letter  in 
Eugenio's  packet  is  very  short,  I  cannot  do  better 
perhaps  than  terminate  this  paper  with  it,  especially 
as  nothing  comes  from  that  quarter  but  what  will 
harmonize  with  religious  contemplations.  The  letter 
is  from  Amelia  to  Eugenio. 

"MY    BEST    OF    FRIENDS, 

"  And  does  the  little  vista  in  the  wood  begin  to 
look  delightful?  Then  does  every  place  else  begin 
to  look  dull  to  me ;  for  no  place  has  attractions  for 
Amelia,  but  where  she  can  imagine  the  presence  of 
Eugenio.  My  father  promises  to  bring  me  in  a 
fortnight  to  see  you,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  must  be 
satisfied  with  thinking  of  you  ;  yet  think  of  you  I 
cannot,  with  all  that  perfect  delight  with,  which  your 
image  used  to  fill  my  bosom,  as  long  as  you  continue 
to  cherish  this  pensiveness  of  disposition,  and  to  dip 
all  your  thoughts  in  this  melancholy  dye.  Why 
travel  into  the  land  of  dreams  for  topics  of  sorrow, 
and  thence  transplant  into  our  minds  these  shadowy 
griefs,  while  so  many  substantial  joys  await  us,  and 
while  genial  hopes  and  native  pleasures  spring  up  in 
gay  luxuriance  before   our  feet  ?     My  dear  friend, 
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your  mind  is  too  highly  wroughl  for  the  relish  of 
actual  pleasure,  and  the  objects  of  common  life.  Oh, 
how  I  wish  von  could  a  little  unrefine  yourself,  and 
reduce  to  a  lower  pitch  those  high  tones  of  feeling 
that  never  can  harmonize  with  the  measures  of  our 
condition,  and  our  allotment  here  !  As  of  late  you 
have  sometimes  complained  of  debility  of  nerves, 
accept  my  recipe.  Instead  of  reposing  on  the 
strength  of  a  fragile  philosophy,  and  maintaining 
the  struggle  alone,  call  to  your  aid  the  practical  con- 
solations of  business  and  amusement ;  build  more 
upon  the  success  of  diversion  than  opposition,  and 
study  rather  to  make  a  dexterous  retreat  than  a  des- 
perate defence.  In  the  mean  time  accept  of  this 
little  poem,  which  has  been  given  to  my  father  by 
one  of  his  friends,  and  which  is  somewhat  applicable 
to  your  particular  case. 

Say,  Henry,  should  a  man  of  mind 

Sigh  o'er  his  brittle  crust, 
Or  grieve  because  it  is  not  join'd 

To  fibres  more  robust  ? 

Look  round  with  philosophic  ken, 

Through  Nature's  works  below, 
From  very  atoms  up  to  men, 

You'll  find  it  order'd  so, 

That  much  of  all  we  choicest  hold, 

Admire  with  one  acclaim, 
Is  of  a  delicater  mould, 

And  of  a  feebler  frame. 

Look  at  that  bird*  of  glossiest  wings, 

Yet  sweeter  taste  than  plume, 
That  scuds,  that  murmurs,  sips  and  sings, 

And  feasts  upon  perfume. 

Look  at  the  rose  his  bill  invades 
With  eager  wanton  strife; 

*  Humming-bird. 
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On  what  a  slender  stem  it  fades, 
And  blushes  out  its  life ! 

Look  at  bent  lilies  as  you  walk. 

How  elegantly  thin ! 
Yet  well  that  fragrance  from  their  stalk 

Proclaims  the  power  within. 

Look  at  that  sex  whose  form  may  vaunt 

More  grace  than  bird  or  rose ; 
What  fine  infirmities  enchant, 

What  frailties  charm  in  those ! 

Examine  men,  the  world  around, 

That  soar  with  gen'rous  aim; 
How  few  with  rugged  strength  abound 

In  fibre,  or  in  frame ! 

Great  souls,  with  energetic  thought, 

Wear  out  their  shell  of  clay; 
Yet  at  each  crevice  light  is  caught, 

Till  all  is  mental  day. 

Then,  Henry,  let  no  man  of  mind 

Sigh  o'er  his  brittle  crust. 
Or  grieve  because  it  is  not  join'd 

To  fibres  more  robust. 


No  28.     SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  17. 
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ISOCRATES,    EPLST.    II. 

We  should  only  value  ourselves  upon  those  attainments  which 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  pitiful  minds. 

I  know  of  nothing  which   creates  in   the  mind  a 
more  tormenting  jealousy  of  other  men's  success  and 
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celebrity,  and  contributes  more  to  make  our  old  age 
the  season  of  impotent  regret,  than  the  consciousness 
of  having  lived  below  the  measure  of  our  abilities. 
in  contradiction  to  Nature's  design  in  the  talents  with 
which  she  has  furnished  us.  The  weightier  part  of 
those  sorrows  which  years  accumulate,  are  in  a  man- 
ner the  revenge  which  they  take  upon  us  for  having 
suffered  them  to  mature  our  faculties,  without  illus- 
trating them  in  our  turn  by  any  honourable  occur- 
rence or  record  of  utility.  That  broad  and  level 
road  of  life,  which  leads  to  the  common  sink  of 
mortality,  is  trodden  by  multitudes  of  those  whose 
mould  and  conformation  had  qualified  them  for  steep 
and  difficult  ascents,  for  services  of  high  account, 
and  enterprises  that  demand  ability,  and  exercise 
virtue.  To  those  who,  like  myself,  have  courted 
literature  in  academical  bowers,  amidst  a  crowd  of 
competitors,  instances  have  not  been  wanting  of  the 
truth  of  this  observation.  I  have  seen  with  sorrow 
the  fair  promise  of  expanding  genius,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  many  a  noble  mind,  receive  a  perversion 
at  its  first  entrance  into  active  life,  and  renouncing 
its  privileges  at  the  very  threshold  of  manhood, 
subside  into  the  common  rank  of  insignificance,  and 
the  little  detail  of  vulgar  actions  and  amusements. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  infelicities  of  Fashion, 
that  she  seeks  no  accommodation  with  Nature  in  any 
of  her  plans  or  arrangements  ;  but  throws  an  uniform 
colouring  over  one  whole  rank  of  life,  and  brings  to 
the  same  standard  of  insipid  conformity,  every  size 
of  understanding,  and  every  variation  of  genius.  A 
young  nobleman,  whom  I  formerly  knew  at  college, 
gave  me  the  most  cheerful  hopes  that  my  country 
would  derive  benefit  from  his  maturer  exertion. 
His  mind  was  extremely  active  at  about  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  his  attainments  were  equal  to  his  dili- 
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gence  ;  but  for  these  twenty  years  since,  to  my  great 
disappointment,  I  have  heard  of  nothing  but  his 
horses,  his  phaetons,  his  losses,  his  gains,  his  court- 
presses,  and  his  masked  characters,  his  journeys  out, 
and  his  journeys  home,  and  such  like  inanities  of 
newspaper  history. 

Mr.  Strutgate,  who  has  been  only  famous  these 
last  thirty  years  for  handing  a  lady  into  a  room,  and 
then  handing  her  out  again,  like  some  generals,  who 
shine  in  leading  on  to  the  attack,  and  in  covering  a 
retreat,  but  not  in  the  conduct  of  the  day,  was  in 
Mr.  Alhvorth's  time  a  senior  wrangler  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  I  have  seen  this  gentleman 
retire  within  himself  with  feelings  manifestly  dis- 
composed, with  a  conscious  colour  kindling  in  his 
cheeks,  and  a  pensiveness  piercing  through  his 
smile,  when  the  conversation  has  happened  to  turn 
upon  literary  merit,  or  the  particular  praise  of  some 
eminent  scholar.  For  Mr.  S.  has  only  now  a 
scattered  recollection  of  those  terms  and  ideas  which 
he  once  could  so  readily  combine ;  and  only  a  few 
solitary  axioms,  a  few  fragments  of  erudition,  are 
left  in  his  mind,  the  poor  remains  of  the  proud  but 
perishable  monuments  of  his  juvenile  proficiency. 
It  was  his  fate,  just  as  he  stepped  into  public  life,  to 
fall  among  a  set  of  companions,  who  presently 
gave  a  new  turn  to  his  ambition,  and  presented  a 
new  range  of  objects  and  attainments  before  him. 
The  nature  of  those  pursuits  in  which  he  now  was 
engaged,  supplying  no  channel  through  which  his 
college  acquirements  might  be  turned  to  practical 
advantage,  the  estimation  of  those  acquirements  was 
sunk  in  his  mind,  and  their  substance  fell  gradually 
away,  amidst  the  distractions  of  idle  pleasures  and 
fashionable  engagements. 

Tunc  subit  recordatio,  quot  dies  quam  frigidis  rebus  absumjisi. 
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When  the  mind  is  once  unstrung,  it  i<  surprising 
with  what  rapidity  all  its  knowledge  unravels  itself, 
especially  that  knowledge  which  was  not  the  easy 
accumulation  of  practical  discoveries,  or  the  natural 
result  of  involuntary  combinations  ;  not  consisting 
in  conclusions  derived  from  sensible  objects,  or  the 
smooth  produce  of  a  Bummer's  ramble;  but  deep- 
drawn  from  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  brain,  and 
the  closeted  labours  of  academical  solitude.  When 
opportunity  has  come  in  aid  of  ability,  and  education 
has  not  been  wanting  to  genius,  it  is  painful  indeed 
to  witness  the  prodigality  with  which  some  of  us 
squander  these  gifts  of  Nature  and  Fortune  on  attain- 
ments which  demand  only  bodily  vigour,  or  mechan- 
ical dexterity.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to 
hear  the  credit  which  some  men  give  themselves  for 
their  proficiency  in  driving  a  phaeton,  riding  a  race, 
or  leaping  a  gate,  with  minds  cast  in  a  statesman's 
mould,  and  an  education  as  enlarged  and  as  costly  as 
princes  can  enjoy. 

When  a  proper  subordination  is  observed  in  our 
pursuits,  and  when  those  which  are  unequal  to  our 
powers  of  attainment  are  cast  into  the  order  of  amuse- 
ments, and  suffered  only  to  engross  our  hours  of 
recreation,  I  see  nothing  blameworthy  in  a  man  of 
ability  who  thus  gives  scope  to  the  range  of  his  cu- 
riosity, and  the  excursiveness  of  his  genius,  in  the 
prosecution  of  diminutive  attainments  and  mechanical 
excellence  ;  but  if  these  have  the  effect  of  narrowing 
his  accomplishments,  by  degrading  his  ambition  and 
exertion-,  they  are  then  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  moral  delinquencies,  and  as  stains  upon  his  social 
character. 

I  remember,  some  years  ago,  on  going  up  to  Lon- 
don from  college,  1  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  from 
what  description  of  the  people  such  a  troop  of  fine 
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jockeys  and  stable  boys  and  coachmen  could  come, 
as  I  met  in  Hyde  Park  on  a  sunshiny  day,  till  I 
recognized  most  of  them  in  our  house  of  parliament, 
and  saw  them  sitting  there  in  deep  contemplation, 
and  revolving  in  their  minds  all  -the  politics  of  their 
stables,  with  their  ideas  going  round  in  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion, while  questions  of  deep  concern  to  their  country 
were  in  agitation,  and  the  flowers  of  eloquence  were 
in  vain  scattered  round  them.  A  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  has  procured  me  from  one  of  these 
whip-gentlemen,  a  list  of  his  engagements  for  a 
week  to  come. 

Monday. — To  back  Wapping  Will,  the  dustman, 
against  Joe  Crib,  the  collier,  for  100  guineas. — 
To  attend  on  the  grand-jury  at  Maidstone,  and 
afterwards    to    run   a    maggot-race    with    Jack 

CO 

Smoaky. 

Tuesday. — To  attend  the  match  between  a  wooden- 
legged  walker  and  a  hamstringed  hog. — To  pro- 
ceed to  the  hanging-match,  and  from  thence  to  the 
dinner  of  the  Philanthropic  Society. 

Wednesday. — To  see  eleven  games  at  putt  played 
between  Patrick  Murdock  and  the  chimney- 
sweeper.— To  go  to  Hastings's  trial,  and  then  to 
dine  with  the  fighting  tinman  at  Lord  Canaille's. 

Thursday. — To  trot  Miss  Graceless  against  Sir  An- 
drew's Xutcracker,  for  500  guineas. — Go  to  the 
levee. — Meet  Lord  and  J^ady  Giles  at  the  jack- 
ass race. — Back  Humphry  Hog,  my  coachman, 
against  the  whole  county,  for  eating  hot  hasty- 
pudding. 

Friday. — The  state  of  the  nation  to  come  on  to-day. 
— To  go  to  the  house,  and  carry  my  betting  calcu- 
lations in  my  pocket. — From  thence  to  the  badger- 
baiting,  and  bring  home  Tom  Cary,  the  leaping 
butcher,  to  dine  with  me. 
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Saturday. — To  dine  with  the  Society  for  the  Recovery 
of"  Drowned  Persons,  and  immediately  from  thence 
to  the  duck-hunt — To  go  to  the  house,  and  vote 
either  for  the  abolition  of  juries,  or  the  general 

verdict  of  the  slave-trade. — See  my  wager  deter- 
mined, that  Joe  Gorget  eats  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
before  Nimble  Ned,  the  barber,  shaves  seven  cus- 
tomers. 
Sunday. — To  go  to  a  steeple-hunting  with  Lord  Dash, 
— To  send  for  our  parson  to  dinner,  and  ask  Will 
Washy  to  help  and  smoke  him. — To  lay  ten  guineas 
with  Jack  Simple,  that  Lord  Paramount  makes 
the  curate  play  at  Casino. 

It  is  this  growing  degeneracy  in  the  taste  for 
pleasure,  among  the  higher  orders  of  my  country- 
men, that  confounds  the  distinction  of  real  merit, 
and  is  the  supreme  consolation  of  dunces.  In  pro- 
portion as  such  low  and  illiberal  amusements  steal 
into  consequence,  by  mixing  with  .the  glare  of  rank 
and  office,  we  shall  see  the  glory  of  folly  extend 
itself,  and  virtue  droop  in  common  disesteem.  But, 
besides  the  moral  detriment  which  may  result  from 
such  confusion  of  character,  and  inversion  of  ambi- 
tion, we  may  fairly  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  po- 
litical evil.  One  of  the  principal  columns  on  wdiich 
the  constitution  of  our  country  reposes,  is  the  digni- 
ty of  sentiment,  and  sensibility  of  honour,  supposed 
in  the  hearts  of  our  English  nobility.  To  this  order 
we  look  up,  as  the  last  and  purest  resource  of  justice  ; 
as  the  representative  of  that  ancient  characteristical 
valour  of  our  feudal  forefathers  ;  as  the  nursery  of 
generals  and  captains  ;  as  the  model  of  high-born 
courtesy ;  as  the  shelter  of  honourable  fatigues,  and 
exhausted  services  ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  potent  barrier 
to  the  prince  and  the  people,  against  the  dangerous 
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encroachments  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  whatever  habits  or  customs  have  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  character  of  our  great  men, 
give  a  secret  wound  to  the  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try; and  especially,  at  this  conjuncture,  unhappily 
afford  some  colour  to  that  levelling  malcontent  spirit, 
which  is  gone  abroad,  and  is  maintaining  a  struggle 
with  the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  oracles  of  common 
sense. 

I  doubt  much  whether  any  Ulysses  of  the  present 
day  would  discover  a  young  nobleman,  as  noblemen 
are,  when  intrenched  among  jockeys,  and  bullies,  and 
blacklegs,  by  displaying  before  him  the  sabre,  the 
buckler,  and  the  plumed  helmet.  Those  generous 
times  are  past ;  and  what  is  more  to  be  lamented, 
their  spirit  and  their  genius  is  gone  forever  with 
them  ;  when  a  grandeur  of  soul,  almost  inseparably 
adhered  to  nobility  of  birth  ;  and  manhood  and  prow- 
ess, and  courtesy  and  faith,  were  the  graceful  dis- 
tinctions of  an  English  gentleman. 

For  my  own  part,  descended  as  I  am  through  a 
long  line  of  peaceful  ancestry,  I  have  no  wish  to  see 
the  mania  of  chivalry  revived  ;  our  civil  shopkeepers 
in  the  Poultry  converted  into  cavaliers  ;  and  the  man- 
in-armour,  instead  of  the  lord  mayor,  adjusting  the 
price  of  bread  with  the  Bakers'  Company.  But  I 
own  it  is  not  without  a  sensible  regret  that  I  observe 
that  spirit  which  was  once  at  the  bottom  of  those 
romantic  chimeras  destroyed,  together  with  those 
chimeras  themselves.  I  could  wish  it  had  been 
regulated,  instead  of  being  smothered.  I  could  wish 
to  have  seen  it  qualified  through  the  medium  of  our 
present  superior  intelligence,  blended  with  the  softer 
genius  of  the  times,  and  preserving  all  its  magna- 
nimity and  mildness,  without  any  of  its  apparatus  and 
incumbrance,  its  absurdity  and  extravagance. 

vol.  xxxv.  20 
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While  our  great  men  persist  in  cheapening  gen- 
tility, by  this  voluntary  degradation  of  themselves  ; 
and  while  a  petty  train  of  qualifications  usurp   the 

place  of  those  manlier  attainments  which  used  once 
to  characterize  noble  descent,  we  are  not  to  wonder 
that  gentlemen  are  so  easily  formed ;  that  a  door  is 
open  to  upstart  opulence  ;  and  that  great  men  are 
springing  up  around  us,  like  the  Lombardy  poplars 
which  decorate    their  villa-. 

Of  all  the  passions  to  which  we  are  exposed,  Pride 
is  surely  that  which  plays  us  the  falsest  ;  for  by 
giving  us  an  insensible  bias  towards  company  in- 
ferior to  ourselves,  it  is  at  variance  with  its  own  na- 
ture, and  allures  us  to  our  disgrace,  while  it  holds 
out  prospects  of  aggrandizement,  till  it  ends  in  heap- 
ing up  contradictions  in  our  characters,  and  planting 
mortifications  in  our  bosoms.  The  old  Greek  proverb, 
ev  ufxovooig  nal  Kopvdog  o&h/yE-ai,  "  A  witling  is  a  wit 
among  fools,"  contains  a  truth  which  most  parents 
have  had  occasion  to  lament ;  and  I.  knowr  of  no  way 
of  averting  its  consequence,  but  by  taking  upon 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  leaving  them,  as  little  as  they  can  avoid, 
to  the  contagion  of  low  examples,  and  the  mercy  of 
illiterate  instructors. 

I  do  not  remember  any  severer  satire  pronounced 
against  our  young  noblemen,  than  that  which  escaped 
from  the  pen  of  our  entertaining  novelist,  Henry 
Fielding;  who,  after  passing  many  encomiums  on 
the  manly  deportment  and  fine  appearance  of  Joseph 
Andrews,  concludes  with  observing,  that  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  present  race  of  our  nobility,  might 
have  mistaken  him  for  a  person  of  high  descent 
Unhappily,  the  present  devotion  to  the  whip,  is  not 
likely  to  correct  this  vulgarity  of  demeanour  ;  and 
in  the  progress  of  this  mania  we  may  in  time  expect 
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that  the  mock  criterion  of  nobility,  so  proverbial  in 
alehouses  and  stables,  may  become  the  real  badge  of 
titular  distinction;  and  that  a  right  honourable  pro- 
tuberance on  the  back,  may  run  in  an  increasing 
proportion,  from  the  baron  of- yesterday  to  the  pre- 
mier duke. 

Juvenal,  the  bent  of  whose  satire  was  turned  with 
just  severity  against  the  Roman  nobility,  who  forgot 
the  responsibility  of  their  characters,  and  sullied 
their  honours  with  mean  occupations  and  pleasures, 
is  particularly  scandalized  at  this  hippomany,  or 
horse-madness,  and  expresses  his  indignation  in  the 
following  lines. 

Prater  majorum  cineres,  atque  ossa,  volucri 
Carpento  rapitur  pinguis  Damasippus;  tt  ipse, 
Jjist  rotam  stringit  mvlto  sufflamine  consul: 
Noite  quidem  :  sed  luna  videt ;  sed sidera  testes 
InlendurU  oculos.     Finitum  tempos  honoris 
Cum  Jul  rit,  clard  Damasippus  luce  fiagellum 
Sumet,  et  occursum  nusquam  trepidabit  amid 
Jam  senis  ;  ac  virga  prior  innuet  atque  maniplos 
Solvet,  et  infundet  jumentis  liordea  lassis. 

juv.  sat.  viii.  146. 

Fat  Lateranus  does  his  revels  keep 

Where  his  forefathers'  peaceful  ashes  sleep, 

Driving  himself  his  chariot  clown  the  hill; 

And  though  a  consul  links  himself  the  wheel. 

To  do  him  justice,  'tis  indeed  by  night; 

Yet  the  moon  sees,  and  ev'ry  smaller  light 

Pries  as  a  witness  to  the  shameful  sight: 

Nay,  when  his  year  of  honour's  ended,  soon 

He'll  leave  that  nicety,  and  mount  at  noon, 

Nor  blush,  should  he  some  grave  acquaintance  meet; 

But,  proud  of  being  known,  will  jerk  and  greet; 

And  when  his  fellow-beasts  are  weary  grown, 

He'll  play  the  groom,  give  oat-,  and  rub  them  down. 

DKYDES. 

I  have  only  to  remark  upon  these  lines,  that,  sunk 
as  the  Romans  were  in  virtue  and  in  dignity,  when 
our  satirist  reproached  them,  yet,  as  it  appears  from 
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the  above  lines,  some  little  sense  of  shame  did  still 
accompany  these  puerile  addictions  to  such  pitiful 
attainments,  in  characters  and  situations  where  de- 
corum and  consistency  demand  a  full  exertion  of  the 
powers  of  understanding,  and  a  general  circumspec- 
tion and  manliness  of  behaviour. 


No.  29.     THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  24. 


Strenua  nos  exercei  inertia. 

HOR.   EPL.    i.    12,   28. 

With  idle  industry,  and  languid  stress, 
We  urge  refinement  to  a  cold  excess. 

In  the  catalogue  of  improvements  on  which  we 
moderns  found  our  claim  to  preeminence  above  our 
homelier  ancestors,  a  thinking  observer  will  see 
reason  to  make  perpetual  discriminations,  frequent 
deductions,  and  some  erasures.  There  is  a  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  beyond  which,  acquisition  is  loss, 
riches  beggary,  and  success  miscarriage  ;  a  point  of 
coalition,  where  extremes  unite,  and  where  excel- 
lence totters  on  the  verge  of  inanity.  I  have  often 
thought  that  those  spots  among  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Switzerland,  where  the  right  hand  gathers 
a  full-blown  flower,  while  the  left  may  touch  a  mass 
of  ice,  expresses,  in  a  manner,  the  moral  of  life, 
where  a  little  heap  transports  us  out  of  full  perfec- 
tion into  false  refinement ;  out  of  the  glowing  con- 
lines  of  highwrought  excellence,  into  the  gelid 
province  of  penurious  hyperbole. 
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The  present  age  has  refined  us  out  of  half  our 
honest  feelings,  and  a  great  part  of  our  natural  taste  ; 
and  our  pride  seems  to  consist  in  tricking  the  worn- 
out  frame  of  science  and  of  genius  with  such 
meretricious  arts  as  serve  to  sophisticate  the  shat- 
tered relics  of  female  beauty.  It  is  pleasant  to  one 
who  has  not  gone  along  with  the  stream,  to  con- 
template aloof  the  ridiculous  excesses  to  which 
the  spirit  of  refinement  is  pushed  in  the  little 
concerns  of  social  life,  as  well  as  in  the  duties  of 
morality  and  the  objects  of  taste.  In  social  life,  by 
the  habit  it  has  introduced  of  falsifying  our  feelings, 
it  has  left  to  what  is  called  the  fashionable  world, 
little  more  than  an  image,  or  rather  a  mockery  of 
the  social  affections.  It  has  in  a  manner  hollowed 
out  the  substance  of  our  pleasures,  and  suffered 
nothing  but  the  shell  to  remain ;  it  has  cheated  us 
of  our  rank,  under  colour  of  advancing  us  ;  it  has 
passed  upon  us  a  bauble  instead  of  a  diamond ;  in 
short,  to  finish  this  train  of  allusion,  it  has  carried 
off  our  old  coat  with  the  purse  in  the  pocket,  and 
has  given  us  a  fine  holiday  suit  in  its  place.  For 
proofs  of  this,  we  have  only  to  look  into  the  present 
plan  of  fashionable  intercourse;  what  inanity  of 
compliment  !  what  affectation  of  transport !  what 
hollowness  of  profession  !  what  a  waste  of  margin  in 
every  remark  !  what  a  length  of  straw  to  every  grain 
of  sense  !  what  idle  industry  !  what  manoeuvre  with- 
out plan  !  ■  mirth  without  meaning  !  play  without 
point !  pride  without  pretension !  love  without  re- 
gard. 

On  that  plain  buff  principle  of  old  English 
hospitality,  this  spirit  of  refinement  has  certainly 
made  no  small  intrenchments.  Our  visits  are  now 
paid  with  empty  carriages  ;  and  a  very  close  inti- 
macy can  subsist  for  a   twelvemonth   on  a  dish  of 
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chocolate  and  a  morsel  of  cake ;  while  friends  can 
eat  each  other  up  whenever  they  meet,  who  have 
never  broken  bread  together  in  their  lives.  As  to 
love  and  friendship,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  they 
have  lost  their  exclusive  and  engrossing  spirit.  In- 
stead of  flying  to  groves  and  sequestered  walks,  they 
have  found  their  element  in  noise  and  publicity. 
Love  is  so  unsensualized  and  sublimed  above  passion, 
that  it  has  forgotten  its  old  retreats,  and  appears 
with  calm  confidence  in  crowds  and  gay  resorts  ;  and 
friendship  is  so  moulded  and  adjusted  to  the  rules  of 
etiquette,  that  it  finds  the  drawing-room  a  scene 
sufficiently  interesting  for  all  its  wishes  and  exer- 
tions, and  the  card-table  an  ample  medium  for  the 
display  of  all  its  cordialities  and  emotions.  Thus 
the  tones  of  feeling  and  the  energies  of  passion,  the 
swell  of  humanity  and  the  ardours  of  affection,  have 
subsided  to  the  common  surface  of  life,  and  settled 
into  the  smooth  current  of  ordinary  intercourse,  and 
the  every-day  topics  of  vulgar  communication. 
Thus  the  very  sinews  of  society  are  relaxed ;  and 
in  the  progress  of  our  debilitation,  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  time,  when  those  great  actions  which  deco- 
rate our  history  shall  be  without  a  name  in  our  lan- 
guage or  place  in  our  hearts. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  this  "  strenuous  idleness," 
which  spreads  so  fast  throughout  the  character  of 
the  times,  is  better  shown,  than  in  the  dull  complex- 
ion of  our  public  amusements,  and  the  vapid  insig- 
nificance of  common  visiting.  One  would  think, 
without  possessing  this  spirit  of  inactivity,  that  it  is 
having  no  common  mercy  to  one's  self,  to  force 
nature  into  so  perverse  a  tract  in  obedience  to  opin- 
ion ;  and  a  savage  would  certainly  be  softened  to 
compassion,  in  contemplating  the  voluntary  drudgery 
of  our  fashionable  meetings  ;  and  would  be  prompted 
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to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  those  crimes  to  which 
such  punishment  belonged. 

My  projecting  friend  used  to  think,  that  the  genius 
of  that  public  resort,  which  we  know  b)r  the  name 
of  Ranelagh,  is  most  particularly  in  unison  with 
this  strenua  inertia ;  and  so  earnest  was  he  in  the 
great  cause,  that  he  was  for  experimenting  upon  this 
hopeless  quality,  and  endeavouring  to  promote  his 
philanthropical  object,  by  extracting  positive  virtue 
out  of  simple  negation,  and  rivalling  that  philosophi- 
cal adventurer,  who  conceived  the  project  of  draw- 
ing the  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers.  His  plan 
went  to  combine  the  amusements  of  Ranelagh  with 
the  purposes  of  a  mill,  and  to  make  every  one  in 
the  progress  of  his  circuit  conduce  to  its  operation. 
Among  such  a  multitude,  this  might  be  done  by  the 
silent  efforts  of  the  strenua  inertia,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  a  suspicion  in  the  breast  of  any  one,  that  he 
was  doing  good;  and  the  more  effectually  to  prevent 
this  remorse  from  taking  place  to  ruffle  the  flowing 
tide  of  murmuring  insipidity,  or  to  rouse  from  his 
hallowed  slumbers  the  negative  genius  of  the  place, 
every  thing  was  to  be  removed  from  sight  which 
could  convey  such  unharmonizing  sentiments ;  the 
whole  process  of  the  machine  was  to  be  detached 
from  the  scene  of  amusement  ;  and  the  same  set  of 
wheels  which  were  grinding  our  corn  at  a  respectful 
distance,  should  be  grinding  an  organ  in  our  view. 

It'  my  friend  can  turn  this  growing,  or  rather  gravi- 
tating propensity  of  my  countrymen  to  any  useful 
account.  I  shall  certainly  allow  him  credit  for  a  very 
extraordinary  management  and  resource  in  the  great 
concerns  and  interests  of  our  condition  here  below  ; 
but  this  frivolity  of  refinement  is,  I  fear,  a  constitu- 
tional malady,  which  accompanies  a  worn-out  frame 
and  exhausted  stamina.    And  the  worst  of  all  is,  that 
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the  complaint  is  of  a  flattering  kind;  and,  like  the 
slow  victims  to  consumption,  we  silently  waste  and 
waste,  in  the  fond  security  of  fancied  improvement 
till  nature  suddenly  succumbs,  and  the  fountains  of 
life  refuse  to  flow.  There  is  a  balsam  in  our  minds 
like  that  which  enriches  our  blood,  which,  when 
once  it  is  destroyed  by  luxurious  habits  and  baneful 
indulgences,  no  restoratives  in  the  compass  of  moral 
medicine  can  renew,  no  succedaneum  can  replace, 
nor  all  that  aromatic  virtue  of  argument  and  counsel 
supply  to  the  corrupted  system. 

A  sensible  passage  presented  itself  tome  the  other 
day  in  a  book  but  little  consulted  at  this  time,  which 
is  so  much  to  my  present  purpose,  that  I  cannot  help 
transcribing  it  for  my  readers.  "  What  Vice  has 
lost  in  coarseness  of  expression,  she  has  gained  in  a 
more  easy  and  general  admittance.  In  ancient  days, 
bare  and  impudent  obscenity,  like  a  common  woman 
of  the  town,  was  confined  to  brothels  ;  whereas  the 
double  entendre,  like  a  modern  line- lady,  is  now  ad- 
mitted into  the  best  company,  while  her  transparent 
covering  of  words,  like  a  thin  fashionable  gauze  deli- 
cately thrown  across,  discloses,  while  it  seems  to  veil, 
her  nakedness  of  thought.*' 

This  false  feeling  of  refinement,  on  which  the 
author  I  have  been  quoting  animadverts  with  such 
justice,  has  turned  the  bent  of  our  delicacy  from 
things  and  realities,  to  words  and  images;  and  it 
little  imports  to  the  chastest  mind,  what  idea  is  pre- 
sented, let  only  the  medium  be  properly  sophisti- 
cated through  which  it  is  viewed.  On  this  principle, 
a  lady  who  revolts  at  the  study  of  botany,  because 
of  the  sexual  system,  and  the  shameless  libertinism 
and  concubinage  of  plants,  can  consistently  learn  by 
heart  the  epistle  of  Eloise  to  Abelard ;  and  a  fair 
reader,  who  dares  not  avow  her  acquaintance  with 
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Tom  Jones,  may  lawfully  peruse  the  memoirs  of 
actresses,  and  drink,  in  golden  goblets,  the  poisonous 
essence  of  medicated  debauchery. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  struggles 
which  this  sickly  effeminacy  of  the  times  is  making 
to  gloss  over  and  disguise  all  the  real  wretchedness 
of  life.  Unable  any  longer  to  draw  wholesome 
lessons  from  those  passages  of  sorrow  which  so  often 
occur  in  the  great  volume  of  our  existence,  we  gild 
and  illuminate  the  margin,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
brightening  the  text.  We  are  dressing  up  a  corpse 
with  ribbons ;  but  still,  the  cadaverous  countenance 
of  Death  will  mock  our  endeavours,  and  triumph  in 
the  contrast  it  exhibits.  Thus,  a  language  is  found 
to  express  the  whole  train  of  maladies  to  which  hu- 
manity is  exposed,  that  wears  almost  the  appearance 
of  eulogy  ;  and  crimes  that  call  for  vengeance,  are 
wrapped  up  in  a  courtesy  of  phrase,  that  looks  more 
like  commiseration  than  abhorrence.  We  talk  of 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  poisoned  his  uncle, 
and  was  afterwards  so  unhappy  as  to  strangle  his 
wife ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  a  very  elegant  mode 
of  extracting  the  stone.  I  remember  a  navy  surgeon, 
who  used,  in  his  accounts  of  battles,  to  talk  of  ampu- 
tations, and  other  arrangements ;  and  they  tell  me  of 
a  French  farce,  called  La  Mort  de  Madame  la  Prui- 
cesse  de  Lambelle,  et  ses  agremem. 

I  must  own,  that,  as  I  grow  old,  I  become  fond  of 
narrating  ;  and  perhaps  those  who  shall  hereafter 
criticize  my  work,  will  observe  that  I  suppose  too 
much  of  this  passion  for  stories  in  my  readers.  I 
will,  however,  run  the  risk  of  this  censure,  rather 
than  suppress  an  anecdote  which  will  serve  to  show, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  character  of  Frenchmen 
at  this  hour,  that  an  affected  strain  of  refinement, 
which  has  no  foundation  in  religion  and  humanity,  is 
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no  security  againsl  the  mosl  brutal  depravation  and 
degeneracy. — "Mademoiselle  Duclos,  a  celebrated 
actress  on  the  French  stage,  was  playing  the  pari  of 
the  Sister  in  the  Horatii  of  Corneille.  She  had  just 
vented  her  imprecations  on  her  victorious  country, 
and  was  about  to  quit  the  stage  with  much  precipita- 
tion, when  her  foot  was  caught  in  the  train  of  her 
gown,  and  caused  her  to  tumble.  The  actor  that 
personated  Horatius,  whose  business  it  was  to  have 
killed  her  as  she  was  retiring,  with  one  hand  took  off 
his  hat,  and  very  gallantly  offered  her  the  other  to 
help  her  on  her  legs  again.  He  then  led  her  forwards 
very  politely,  and,  putting  on  his  hat,  drew  his  sword, 
and  proceeded  to  kill  her  with  every  mark  of  fury  in 
his  countenance  and  manner."  A  good  actor,  says 
the  relator  of  this  anecdote,  would  have  profited  by 
the  occasion,  and  killed  her  as  she  was  falling. 

All  great  operations  are  now  performed  in  a  man- 
ner to  inspire  us  with  a  taste  for  them.  A  tooth  is 
promised  to  be  drawn  by  little  more  than  whistling 
to  it ;  a  system  is  refined  by  a  pinch  of  snuff;  and 
the  Roman  Materia  Medica,  of  friction,  jactation,  and 
fumigation,  is  entirely  exploded.  Few  medicines  are 
so  rude  as  to  require  confinement,  or  abstinence ;  and 
it  is  almost  worth  while  to  be  grievously  afflicted,  in 
order  to  be  perfumed  into  health,  and  syruped  into 
a  sound  constitution.  We  have  long  discontinued 
the  phrase  of  cutting  off,  and  have  adopted  that  of 
removing  a  leg;  by  which  ingenious  turn,  we  must 
of  course  put  the  patient  in  excellent  humour  with 
the  operation,  by  persuading  him  to  regard  that  in 
the  light  of  an  inconvenience,  which  he  is  under  an 
unavoidable  necessity  of  losing  forever.  In  the  arti- 
cle of  funerals,  too,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring 
it  within  the  influence  of  this  general  plan  of  refine- 
ment, and  to  give  it  an  elegance  and  brilliancy,  that 
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may  serve  to  spare  our  sensibilities,  and  substitute 
surprise  in  the  place  of  feeling.  A  poor  family  will 
starve  three  children,  to  bury  one ;  and  no  man  can 
afford  to  die  without  a  thousand  pounds  to  his  for- 
tune. I  could  not  help  being  much  entertained  a 
few  days  ago  with  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper, 
in  which  a  very  sombre  topic  had  borrowed  the 
colours  of  this  general  characteristic  refinement. 

"James  Maddox,  at  the  Sugar-Loaf  and  Coffin, 
respectfully  solicits  the  patronage  of  the  living  and 
the  deal,  avIio  have  had  experience  of  his  delicacy, 
dispatch,  and  punctuality.  He  furnishes  skeletons 
in  the  best  taste,  of  all  sizes,  of  both  colours,  and 
of  both  sexes,  accurately  articulated ;  he  packs  them 
safe,  either  for  sea  or  land  carriage.  He  also  mounts, 
for  those  gentlemen  who  have  loose  sets  of  bones  ; 
and  ladies  may  depend  upon  their  orders  being 
obeyed  with  the  utmost  regularity.  M has  dis- 
covered a  most  elegant  method  of  securing  any 
human  corpse  above  ground  from  ill  odours,  and  all 
manner  of  annoyance,  without  embowelling  or  em- 
balming ;  while  a  certain  hitherto-undiscovered  bal- 
sam in  his  possession  will  preserve  the  finest  glow 
of  health  upon  the  face  of  the  deceased.  This  is  he 
who  took  up  the  Dutch  corpse  in  Painswick,  after 
thirteen  months'  interment,  and  so  set  him  up  by  his 
elegant  preparations,  that  he  was  able  to  bear,  with- 
out inconvenience,  the  journey  to  Rotterdam.  Among 
other  excellences,  he  has  an  ointment  which  cures 
people  of  condition,  and  communicates  present  ease, 
in  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  has  also  coffins  ready 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  his  friends,  furnished 
with  every  convenience  ;  a  circumstance  he  has  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  public,  and 
the   deceased   in  particular,  as,  for  want  of  such 
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coffins,  persons  of  quality  have  been  much  incom- 
moded." 

Under  the  spreading  influence  of  this  whimsical 
delicacy.  the  commonest  terms  and  phrases  are  shift- 
ing their  dress,  and  strutting  in  fantastic  finery. 
No  man  cats  with  you  on  a  public  occasion,  but 
assists  at  your  dinner  ;  and  the  butcher,  who  helps 
to  provide  you,  is  now  a  purveyor  of  meat ;  while 
your  poulterer  is  gradually  rising  to  the  Turkey 
merchant. 

But  this  spirit  of  refinement  does  not  confine  itself 
to  the  little  moralities  of  life,  but  plays  about  the 
confines  of  religion,  and  stretches  over  the  whole 
province  of  literature  and  taste.  In  our  catalogues 
of  books  we  find  the  Flowers  of  Infidelity,  Religious 
Courtship,  the  Gentleman's  Religion,  the  Dance  to 
Eternity,  the  Box  of  Precious  Ointment,  the  Per- 
fumes of  Grace,  and  Voltaire's  Philosophical  Works, 
recommended  in  the  same  line  as  being  very  deisti- 
cal,  and  elegantly  bound.  This  effeminacy  of  char- 
acter, which  in  the  high  concerns  of  religion  has  the 
air  of  buffoonery,  produces  a  sad  debility  and  lan- 
guor in  the  objects  of  taste.  A  sickly  thirst  for  nov- 
elty, local  allusion,  puerile  point,  and  puny  sentiment, 
has  banished  from  the  stage  all  the  higher  parts  of 
poetry.  The  great  display  of  general  manners,  the 
manly  strokes  of  antique  colouring,  and  the  reign  of 
character,  is  gone  forever  ;  in  their  place  have  arisen 
a  train  of  fleeting  topics  of  the  day  and  the  hour, 
such  as  the  fungous  growth  of  newspaper  anecdotes 
supplies.  A  piece  of  news  is  hardly  certain  till  it 
is  confirmed  at  one  of  our  playhouses  ;  and  finds  its 
way  to  the  Theatre  Royal  before  it  can  reach  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

In  what  relates  to  style  and   composition,  this  ef- 
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feminacy  of  taste  is  still  predominant.  A  proud 
march  of  words  without  meaning,  the  trappings  of 
sense  without  the  substance,  the  features  of  fine 
writing  without  the  soul,  constitute  a  great  part  of 
the  excellence  of  modern  composition  ;  and  when 
we  sit  down  with  glowing  expectation  to  one  of  the 
magnificent  pages  of  modern  printing,  we  fare  like 
the  famished  porter  at  the  table  of  the  Barmicide  in 
the  Arabian  story  ;  except  that  he  took  his  leave  at 
last,  completely  rewarded  for  his  patience  and  good- 
humour. 

I  cannot  finish,  without  confessing  my  envy  of  the 
modern  reader,  who,  like  the  Astomi,  or  people  with- 
out mouths, — that  Indian  nation  of  whom  Pliny 
tells  us  that  they  lived  upon  the  smell  of  meats, — 
can  also  content  himself  with  the  ambrosia  of  lan- 
guage, without  caring  for  any  solider  nourishment, 
or  demanding  that  milky  chyle  of  real  knowledge 
which  enriches  and  invigorates  the  soul. 
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nehercule,  mi  Paste,  extra  jocum,  moneo  te,  quod  j>.  rtinere  >><l 
beate  vivendum  arbitror ;  ut  cum  viris  bonis,  jucundis,  amantibuA 
tut  vivas.  Nihil  aptius  vital,  nihil  ad  In  ate  vivt  ndum  a<  commoda- 
Hus.  Nee  id  ad  voluptatem  refero:  sed  nil  communitatem  vita, 
atque  victus,  remissionemque  animorum  ;  qua  maxime  tcrmone 
efftciturjamiliari,  qui  est  in  conviviis  duL  issimus  ;  ut  sapientius 
nostri,  quam  Graci;  iUi  avfiirooia  aut  cwdu-va,  id  est  compo- 
tationes,  aut  concamationes  ;  nos  convivia  ;  quod  turn  maxime  si- 
mul  vivitur.  Cicero,  epist.  l.  9.  24. 

But,  indeed,  my  dear  Poetus,  jesting  apart,  I  exhort  you,  for  I 
know  that  it  will  conduce  to  your  happiness,  to  court  the 
society  of  good,  agreeable,  and  friendly  company;  for  nothing 
is  so  suitable  to  the  ends  of  our  being*  and  so  essential  to  the 
comforts  of  life,  as  an  intercourse  of  this  kind.  An  union 
that  has  mere  pleasure  and  indulgence  for  its  objects,  is  not 
what  I  have  in  my  contemplation;  my  thoughts  are  bent  on 
that  delicious  commerce  of  minds,  and  relaxation  from  cares, 
which  are  found  in  the  free  conversation  of  friends,  and  which, 
in  those  moments  when  true  convivialty  reigns,  are  carried 
to  their  full  perfection.  Of  this  idea  our  own  language  sup- 
plies a  word  much  more  expressive  than  that  of  the  Greeks: 
GVfiTroaLa,  or  cvvdtim'u,  refier  us  only  to  the  gross  gratifications 
of  eating  and  drinking;  our  own  convivia  implies,  that  then 
we  truly  feast,  when  we  live  together  with  such  harmony  as 
results  from  a  benevolent  interchange  of  minds. 

Last  night  our  society  had  what  we  denominate  a 
maiden  meeting.  Not  a  single  forfeit  was  paid  :  and 
a  general  feeling  of  emulation  had  set  every  man  so 
much  upon  his  guard,  that  the  wrath  of  the  Echo  was 
never  excited,  and  sense  and  reason  was  signally 
triumphant.  Once,  indeed,  I  thought  I  heard  a 
gentle  murmur  whisper  along  the  cupola  ;  and  the 
Genius  of  the  place  seemed  to  sigh,  when  Mr.  Far- 
thingale, the  gentleman  so  remarkable  for  his  aber- 
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ration  of  thought,  made  his  excuses  to  Mr.  Blunt, 
for  having  sent  him  a  young  foundling  designed  for 
the  poor-house,  instead  of  a  roasting-pig,  which  he 
had  dispatched  with  his  compliments  to  the  church- 
warden. Mr.  Barnaby,  who  -had  profited  by  the 
mistake,  assured  him  that  he  had  done  his  duty  by 
the  little  orphan,  and  felt  so  grateful  for  the  present, 
that  he  was  heartily  sorry  for  the  statute  against 
toasts,  which  denied  him  the  pleasure  of  drinking  a 
health  to  the  absent  members  of  our  club. 

As  I  saw  how  matters  went,  and  that  this  general 
zeal  promised  a  fair  trial  of  the  efficacy  of  our  sys- 
tem, I  collected  my  mind  to  examine  at  leisure 
whether  the  interests  of  argument  and  conversation 
really  lost  any  thing  of  vigour  and  discussion  by  this 
spirit  of  control,  which  distinguished  our  institutions. 
I  had  here  a  remarkable  opportunity  of  convincing 
myself,  that,  to  expand  the  sensibilities  of  the  soul, 
and  open  its  sources  of  intelligence,  there  was  no 
need  of  raising  any  commotion  of  the  spirits  ;  that 
all  the  purposes  of  impression  and  persuasion  might 
be  answered  without  the  aid  of  noise  and  vehemence ; 
and  that  true  force  of  expression  and  language  does 
not  depend  upon  exaltation  of  tones,  and  turbulence 
of  manner,  but  on  a  certain  judicious  balance  and 
proportion  in  the  terms  and  phrases  we  adopt,  on  a 
nice  and  masterly  poise  of  words,  and  on  fine  and 
appropriate  distinctions  in  our  emphasis,  figures,  and 
allusions.  It  is  thus  the  experienced  racer  sets  out 
with  sober  vigour,  and  husbands  his  mettle,  till  the 
contest  becomes  urgent,  and  his  spirits  hurry  towards 
the  goal. 

I  could  not  but  observe  that  Mr.  Allworth  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  conversation  of  that  evening,  and 
was  pleased  at  remarking  the  triumph  of  meekness 
in  the  great  ascendency  his  manner  and  deportment 
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had  procured  him  over  the  forwardest  member-  of 
our  society.  When  he  showed  a  disposition  to  speak 
to  any  point,  the  mosl  respectful  silence  awaited 
him,  and  lie  sat  like  another  Timoleon  among  his 
people,  to  whom  he  had  given  happiness  and  laws, 
and  tempered  freedom. 

Since  I  last  opened  the  affairs  of  our  club  to  my 
reader.-,  we  have  had  one  very  unpromising  addition 
in  a  little  baronet,  Sir  Gabriel  Grimstone,  who,  from 
certain  habitudes  of  life,  had  fallen  into  a  hostile 
practice  of  perpetual  contradiction.  As  we  had  at 
this  time  nearly  as  much  upon  our  hands  as  we  could 
well  perform  in  the  correction  and  discipline  of  Mr. 
Farthingale  ;  after  some  counsel  and  deliberation  on 
the  dilemma,  we  determined  that  very  summary  and 
potent  methods  were  to  be  taken,  or  some  anarchy 
might  be  introduced  into  our  little  republic.  It 
happily  occurred  to  Mr.  Shapely,  of  whom  respect- 
able mention  has  been  made  in  my  24th  number,  as 
being  the  judge  in  all  offences  against  decorum  and 
delicacy,  that  a  man  of  absence,  and  a  man  of  con- 
tradiction, might  be  so  opposed  to  each  other,  as  to- 
become  a  mutual  corrective,  like  acid  and  alkali; 
that  the  apathy  of  the  one  would  disappoint  the 
spleen  of  the  other ;  while  the  repeated  attacks  and 
challenges  of  the  gainsayer  would  force  the  atten- 
tion of  the  wanderer,  and  bring  home  his  truant  con- 
templations. As  this  plan  had  a  manifest  tendency 
to  lighten  our  labours,  we  adopted  it  without  hesita- 
tion ;  and  to  improve  a  little  upon  it,  we  resolved  not 
only  to  place  them  invariably  together,  but  to  insu- 
late them  for  a  time,  by  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  them  and  their  neighbours  on  each  side  of 
them,  and  to  make  it  a  rule  never  to  address  any  but 
self-evident  propositions  to  the  gainsayer  ;  while  our 
absent  friend  is  laid  by  with  a  mortifying  neglect, 
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his  name  omitted  in  our  registers  and  account-books, 
and  himself'  considered  as  leaving  a  vacancy  in  our 
number,  and  as  totally  disqualified  to  fill  any  office 
in  our  system  of  administration. 

Being  anxious  to  observe  the  effects  of  our  mode 
of  discipline,  I  paid  a  close  attention  to  the  dialogue 
which  took  place  between  these  contradictory  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  thus  pressed  together  in  a  forced 
kind  of  union,  like  the  figure  oxymoron.  The  cir- 
cumstance which  started  a  conversation  between 
them,  was  an  observation  from  Mr.  Farthingale,  on 
the  pleasantness  of  the  day,  while  the  hail  was  beat- 
ing so  hard  against  the  windows  as  almost  to  alarm 
the  Echo.  This  the  baronet  not  only  denied  most 
stoutly,  but  maintained,  with  a  great  deal  of  blood  in 
his  cheeks,  that  the  remark  was  thrown  out  with  a 
view  to  provoke  altercation,  a  thing  he  most  cordial- 
ly detested.  This  produced  a  little  regeneration  of 
thought  in  the  breast  of  our  absent  friend,  who  with 
great  mildness  apologized  to  his  neighbour  for  his 
rash  assertion  about  the  weather,  while  he  was  drink- 
ing up  his  glass  of  wine.  For  this  robbery,  his 
mode  of  making  reparation  was  by  oversetting  a 
bowl  of  hot  negus  upon  his  knee,  and  then  assuring 
him  it  was  of  no  consequence,  and  begging  he  would 
not  mention  it. 

Mr.  Farthingale  was  certainly  the  worst  subject 
the  contentious  baronet  could  possibly  have  found  for 
the  exercise  of  his  spleen  ;  no  opposition  could  pique 
his  pride  or  arrest  his  attention.  Hardly  had  Sir 
Gabriel  finished  his  contradiction,  before  his  neigh- 
bour was  lost  in  a  reverie  on  far  distant  topics,  from 
which  he  recovered  as  soon  as  the  baronet  had  ended, 
to  thank  him  for  his  flattering  concurrence  with  him 
in  opinion. 

I  could  plainly  perceive  that  this  lubricity  of  man- 
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ner,  and  alienation  of  thought  in  his  neighbour,  tended 

very  much  to  (lamp  the  ardour  of  contradiction  in 
the  plethoric  Sir  Gabriel  ;  but  these  wholesome  ef- 
fects have  been  wonderfully  assisted  by  a  resolution 
among  the  members  to  address  no  observations  to 
him  that  contained  any  propositions  above  intuitive 
certainty,  or  universal  notoriety,  so  as  effectually  to 
preclude  him  from  any  share  in  interesting,  dignified, 
or  useful  investigation.  After  having  castled  himself 
up  as  it  were  in  his  own  exclusive  spirit,  and  secured 
himself  with  sullen  intrenchments  and  menacing  for- 
tifications, he  has  found  an  enemy  too  wise  to  ex- 
pend its  force  in  assaults,  when  a  bloodless  victory 
might  so  easily  be  gained  by  cutting  off  all  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  starving  him  to  a  quiet  sur- 
render. The  progress  towards  a  cure  wrought  in 
this  last-mentioned  gentleman,  by  the  salutary  specif- 
ics our  society  employs,  has  been  as  fifty  to  five 
above  that  which  has  been  made  on  our  absent  pa- 
tient. A  wrron£  bias  of  the  understanding  is  much 
more  easily  corrected,  than  the  want  of  energy  can 
be  supplied.  We  may  dig  long  and  deep  for  a  spring, 
and  lose  our  pains  at  last ;  wdiereas  a  little  drain  will 
speedily  reduce  an  overflow  to  its  proper  level ;  or 
if  you  leave  it  to  time,  its  cataracts  will  soon  be- 
come mute,  till,  renouncing  its  usurpations,  it  dis- 
closes a  fertilized  plain.  I  shall  now  take  leave,  for 
the  present,  of  these  two  anti-characters,  and  pursue 
my  thoughts  on  the  pleasures  of  conversation. 

Among  all  the  felicities  and  consolations  of  life, 
there  are  certainly  none  so  unmixed,  so  salutary,  and 
so  durable,  as  those  which  are  felt  in  the  free  com- 
munication of  minds,  and  the  liberal  interchange  of 
sentiments  and  sensibilities.  To  have  no  relish  of 
these  unbought  delicacies,  is  to  be  without  the  chief 
ornament  and  delight  of  a  reasonable  creature.    And 
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none  are  without  it,  but  those  whose  minds  are 
warped  with  selfish  cares,  or  strained  upon  the 
cord  of  ambition,  or  where  there  is  a  penury  of 
thought  and  resource,  that  disqualifies  for  the  reci- 
procity of  conversation,  and  the  social  balance  of  in- 
struction and  intelligence.  Of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion is  the  greater  part  of  those  flourishing  young 
men  of  our  time,  who,  for  want  of  any  sources  of 
entertainment  in  themselves,  are  ever  seeking  it  in 
a  senseless  flutter  over  a  range  of  ridiculous  objects, 
and  a  giddy  whirl  from  place  to  place,  proceeding 
with  a  sort  of  planetary  motion  through  their  orbits 
of  insipidity,  but  without  any  revolution  around  their 
own  axes. 

There  is  hardly  any  character  so  rare  as  an  ele- 
gant and  interesting  converser.  So  many  adventi- 
tious circumstances  are  necessary  to  constitute  this 
species  of  excellence,  that  one  man  can  seldom,  with 
every  advantage  of  culture,  embrace  them  all ;  and 
perhaps  the  customs  and  modes  of  the  age  in  which 
Ave  live  are  calculated  in  some  measure  to  disfurnish 
the  mind,  and  scatter  its  materials  of  knowledge.  The 
premature  introduction  of  our  youth  into  the  world 
with  the  pretensions  of  manhood,  the  distraction  of 
objects  which  are  crowded  into  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, the  seductions  of  poisonous  books,  the  usurping 
importance  of  frivolous  attainments,  and,  above  them 
all,  the  crude  propensity  to  harangue  and  debate,  so 
epidemic  at  this  moment  through  the  country,  are 
circumstances  in  the  present  constitution  of  things 
that  militate  much  against  the  interests  and  delights 
of  conversation.  But  I  know  of  nothing  more  disad- 
vantageous in  this  view  than  the  late  introduction  of 
the  spirit  of  debate  into  our  social  meetings  ;  since 
conversation  is  as  distinct,  in  its  nature  and  demands, 
from  dispute  and  oratory,  as   any  two  determinate 
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ideas  that  exist,  as  a  Campus  Martius  from  a  field  of 
battle,  or  as  the  play  of  a  fountain  from  the  pelting 
of  a  storm.  In  ancienl  days,  taciturnity  was  the  or- 
nament of  youth,  the  mute  harbinger  of  a  graceful 

maturity  and  accomplished  manhood,  the  symbol  of 
gentle  worth  and  high  promise,  and  the  best  recom- 
mendation to  the  symposiacs  of  sages  and  the  lectures 
of  philosophers.     But  at  present,  a  beardless  orator 

of  fifteen  years'  standing  is  permitted  to  talk  down 
his  grandfather  at  a  sitting;  and  the  gray  honours  of 
age  and  experience  are  to  make  way  for  these  pas- 
times of  youthful  petulance. 

About  half  a  century  ago,  an  English  embassy 
was  dispatched  to  an  Indian  nation,  with  propositions 
for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  among  them.  The 
missionaries  were  received  with  becoming  respect, 
and  the  whole  court  was  assembled  under  the  shade 
of  a  hickory-tree,  to  deliberate  upon  this  solemn 
question,  and  to  give  audience  to  their  dignified  in- 
structors. Nothing  could  exceed  the  gravity  and 
decorum  of  the  whole  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians.  As  soon  as  they  had  all  taken  their  seats 
and  were  sufficiently  composed,  a  grave  personage, 
who  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chieftain,  arose,  and 
intimated  to  the  English,  that  they  were  at  full  liber- 
ty to  explain  the  doctrine  which  they  wished  to  in- 
culcate, and  unfold  the  mysteries  of  this  new  religion. 
The  missionaries  were  determined  to  profit  by  this 
indulgence,  and  all  of  them  delivered  their  sentiments 
one  after  the  other.  As  each  took  a  reasonable  time 
to  explain  himself,  it  was  very  long  before  all  their 
minds  were  disburdened,  and  any  answer  could  be 
returned  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  During  the 
whole  time,  however,  they  sat  in  profound  silence, 
and  forebore  to  manifest  any  signs  of  impatience, 
although  on  so  interesting  a  subject  the  minds  of 
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most  of  them  must  doubtless  have  been  teeming  with 
answers,  interrogations,  and  objections. — When  every 
Englishman  had  thus  successively  delivered  himself, 
the  savages  still  maintained  a  solemn  silence  for 
many  minutes,  to  give  each  person  an  opportunity  of 
restoring  any  omissions,  or  urging  any  explanations. 
When  they  thought  that  a  reasonable  time  had  been 
afforded  them,  and  nothing  seemed  to  occur  to  our 
countrymen  as  necessary  to  be  enforced  or  eluci- 
dated, the  oldest  of  their  party  rose,  and  began  in  his 
turn  to  enter  upon  a  display  of  their  own  opinions 
and  persuasions  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The 
venerable  spokesman  had  hardly  got  three  sentences 
forward,  before  he  was  interrupted  by  two  or  three 
of  the  missionaries  speaking  together,  and  denying 
his  positions  with  great  vociferation.  A  glow  of  in- 
dignation animated  the  Indian's  nice  ;  after  a  minute's 
pause,  and  a  look  of  conscious  superiority,  he  thus 
again  addressed  the  Europeans  :  With  our  religion, 
such  as  it  is,  my  friends,  we  manage  to  conduct  our- 
selves with  respect  and  forbearance  towards  each 
other,  and  to  hold  up  to  our  teachers  themselves  an 
useful  pattern  of  patience  and  justice.  We  listened  to 
you  with  that  respect  and  tranquillity  which  become 
men  who  have  much  to  learn  ;  but  in  your  unman- 
neredly  haste  to  interrupt  us  in  return,  you  have 
convinced  us  that,  with  such  ignorance  of  the  com- 
monest civilities  of  life,  you  must  be  but  ill  calculated 
to  give  us  wholesome  counsel  in  the  weightier  con- 
cerns of  religion."  With  this  the  whole  assembly 
rose,  and,  in  spite  of  entreaties,  concessions,  and 
remonstrances,  inarched  solemnly  back  to  their  own 
habitations. 

Here  is  an  instance  in  which  unlettered  savages 
put  their  conceited  instructors  to  shame  ;  in  which 
it  is  proved,  that,  in  the  composition  of  true  polite- 
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ness,  there  is  more  nature  than  most  of  us  imagine; 
and  that  the  refinement  of  which  we  boast  is  fre- 
quently illiberal  at  the  bottom,  and  without  the 
staple  of  humanity,  good  sense,  and  justice 

It  would  be  stretching  my  thoughts  over  too  wide 
a  field  at  present,  to  eolleet  together  the  different 
affirmative  points  which  arc  necessary  to  excellence 
in  conversation;  those  exclusions  which  are  nega- 
tively essential  to  it  may  be  embraced  within  a 
shorter  compass.  In  the  list  of  these  proscriptions,  I 
give  the  first  place  to  the  determined  joker ;  such  a 
man  is  constantly  putting  you  in  mental  fear  ;  you 
are  in  perpetual  alarm  in  his  company,  lest  what 
you  mean  as  serious,  or  feel  as  sacred,  should  be 
rendered  abortive  by  some  ridiculous  perversion. 

Next  to  the  determined  joker,  I  consider  the  ever- 
lasting quoter  as  an  enemy  to  the  peace  of  conversa- 
tion. I  have  generally  found  that  those  who  have 
the  truest  taste  and  value  for  classical  literature,  do 
not  choose  to  draw  from  them  on  vulgar  occasions, 
or  abuse  the  real  sense  and  application  of  illustrious 
passages,  for  the  sake  of  some  partial  or  verbal  re- 
semblance. To  quote  opportunely,  easily,  and  ele- 
gantly, is  a  desirable  talent ;  but  there  are  a  set  of 
determined  quoters,  who,  without  being  touched  with 
the  beauties  of  arrangement,  order,  and  connection, 
which  belong  to  the  whole,  bring  away  their  frac- 
tured spoils  with  as  little  distinction  or  taste,  as  did 
the  Roman  general  of  old  the  sacred  plunder  of 
Corinth.  I  never  could  bear  to  be  thus  tantalized 
with  teaspoonfuls,  when  I  could  fill  my  mind  with 
flowing  goblets,  and  drink  long  uninterrupted  draughts 
at  the  immortal  fountains  themselves. 

Enough  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  my  paper, 
on  the  argumentative  and  contradictory  character; 
but  I  would  be  understood  to  think  as  humbly  of 
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the  smooth  complimenter,  and  the  dishonest  flat- 
terer— a  set  of  levellers  that  confound  just  distinc- 
tions, and  nourish  dangerous  infatuations ;  that 
prostitute  the  title  of  virtue,  and  scatter  her  rewards 
with  unfeeling  profusion.  Those  who  are  on  the 
perpetual  strain  to  excel,  and  whose  attention  to 
others  is  absorbed  in  their  own  impatience  themselves 
to  shine  in  the  conversation,  must  go  upon  my  exiled 
list ;  and  as  proper  companions  for  such  as  would 
raise  their  own  credit  too  high,  let  them  have  with 
them  the  whole  tribe  of  detractors  that  would  sink 
that  of  others  too  low. 

Before  I  dismiss  my  readers,  I  cannot  help  includ- 
ing within  the  pale  of  this  proscription  all  those  men 
of  real  abilities,  the  moral  character  of  whose  minds 
is  so  poorly  constituted,  as  to  feel  its  ambition  grati- 
fied by  an  association  with  men  of  inferior  mould. 
Let  me  assure  them  that  there  is  a  caballing  spirit 
in  folly  which  will  often  disappoint  them,  and  that 
many  a  powerful  mind  has  been  traversed  and  over- 
thrown by  a  confederacy  of  dunces.  The  very  poor, 
and  the  very  rich,  are  in  extremes  equally  unfavour- 
able to  this  object ;  and  I  lay  it  down,  that  all  great 
inequalities  of  condition  are  subversive  of  the  true 
interests  of  conversation.  I  have  seen  a  very  able 
disputant  very  much  humbled  at  the  end  of  a  long 
argument,  and  a  long  evening,  by  a  cold  offer,  on  the 
part  of  his  wealthy  opponent,  to  give  him  a  set  down 
in  his  carriage. 

For  the  use  of  the  rich  disputers,  I  would  here 
draw  up  an  advertisement,  which  shall  conclude  my 
paper  of  to-day.  "  Wanted  a  sleek  gentleman  to 
argue  with,  of  a  yielding,  acquiescing,  and  accommo- 
dating temper.  He  must  know  how  to  provoke  and 
elicit  the  powers  of  his  companion,  without  endeav- 
ouring to  rival  him.     He  must  be  easily  excited  to 
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laughter,  when  a  joke  is  meant ;  and  ready  to  mourn 
at  a  minute's  notice,  it*  required.  An  unremitting 
attention  to  his  employer's  remarks  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable, even  at  meals;  and  a  little  taciturnity 

will  be  no  objection.  He  must  know  how  to  season 
compliments  ;  must  think  indifferently  of  his  own 
judgment;  and  be  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  abu 
warned,  lie  must  have  no  decided  opinion  or  pref- 
erence, but  must  hold  himself  ready  to  relish  chopped 
hay,  if  required  ;  or  to  be  convinced  that  the  sun 
goes  round  the  earth.  Above  all,  he  must  not  mind 
being  worked,  or  flinch  at  odd  jobs  ;  must  be  always 
at  hand;  utterly  ignorant  of  Joe  Miller's  jests  ;  not 
given  to  gaping ;  a  coarse  feeder,  and  fond  of  scraps 
and  cold  things." 
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Ovdi,  ye  imug  atipuv  carat  i]  ipvxq,  Instddv  tov  ucppovog  outfiarog 
dixa  yevTjTdL,  ov6e  tovto  TTSTzeiofiar  aX/C  orav  unparog  nai 
Ku&apbg  6  vovg  knnpi&ri,  rare  tcai  ^povLfxcorarov  einbg  avrbv 
elvat.  xen.  cyii.  lib.  viii.  cap.  vii. 

I  could  never  be  persuaded  that  the  soul  loses  its  capacities  when 
it  is  separated  from  the  senseless  bo  ly  which  it  animates:  but 
it  is  according  to  reason  to  suppose,  that,  when  pure  and  un- 
mixed, the  mind  is  thus  separated  from  its  alloy,  then  it  attains 
to  the  full  perfection  allotted  to  it. 

My  readers  are,  I  think,  by  this  time  ready  for  a 
fresh  essay  on  the  subject  of  religion.  In  my  pres- 
ent paper,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  fix  more  than  ordi- 
nary amusement  with  it,  and  to  raise  such  a  degree 
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of  curiosity  concerning  it,  that  it  will  in  future  stand 
no  more  in  need  of  apology  than  my  other  lucubra- 
tions. In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  Bishop  Butler,  my 
business  at  present  is  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state.  I  shall  hope  to  establish,  in  this  paper,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  reason  or  in  nature  to  oppose  the 
necessary  and  consoling  belief  in  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, confirmed  to  us  by  the  Scriptures.  In  this 
question,  two  points  are  necessary  to  be  proved ;  in 
the  first  place,  that,  as  far  as  the  analogy  of  nature 
can  enter  into  the  consideration,  it  affords  a  favour- 
able testimony  ;  secondly,  that  there  exist"  no  grounds 
in  the  reason  of  the  thing  for  supposing  that  death  is 
the  destruction  of  a  living  agent.  When  these  ob- 
stacles, arising  from  common  appearances  are  re- 
moved, it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  with  what  great 
advantages  the  positive  arguments  for  a  future  life 
may  be  brought  forwards.  But  if,  after  all,  it  be 
asked,  what  proofs  of  religion  are  contained  in  the 
proofs  of  a  future  life  ?  the  answer  is — none  ;  for  the 
scheme  of  Atheism  will  perfectly  accord  with  the 
notion  of  a  future  life.  But  although  a  future  life 
does  not  imply  religion,  yet  religion  does  imply  a 
future  life  ;  any  presumption,  therefore,  against  a 
future  life,  is  a  presumption  against  religion.  A  fu- 
ture life  is  then  a  necessary  and  fundamental  doctrine 
of  religion. 

Difficulties  have  been  raised  by  some,  respecting 
personal  identity,  or  the  sameness  of  living  agents, 
implied  in  the  notion  of  our  existing  now  and  here- 
after, or  in  any  two  successive  moments.  For  the 
particular  circumstances  and  criteria  which  consti- 
tute and  ascertain  personal  identity,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  a  particular  treatise  of  Dr.  Butler's  on  that 
subject.  In  this  place,  I  shall  only  consider  it  in  the 
light  of  an  objection  to  a  future  life.     Sufficient  for 
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this  purpose  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  analogy, 

of  nature.  The  various  changes  which  we  ourselves 
and  other  animals  undergo  during  the  present  life, 
furnish  strong  inferences  as  to  the  effeel  which  death 
may  <>r  may  not  have  upon  us. 

If  we  consider  the  progress  from  infancy  to  matu- 
rity in  man,  we  cannot  but  perceive  it  to  be  a 
general  law  of  nature,  that  the  same  individuals 
should  exist  with  perceptions,  and  capacities  im- 
mensely different  in  the  different  periods  of  their  lives. 
Our  state  in  the  womb,  and  during  the  first  mo- 
ments of  our  subsequent  existence,  and  the  condition 
appointed  us  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  are  as 
widely  different  as  we  can  possibly  conceive  any  two 
states  or  degrees  to  be  constituted. 

Wonderful  also  are  the  transformations  which 
inferior  animals  undergo ;  the  change  of  worms  into 
flies,  and  the  vast  enlargement  of  their  locomotive 
powers  by  such  a  change  ;  the  passage  of  birds  and 
insects  into  a  new  world,  after  bursting  the  shell, 
their  first  habitation,  are  instances  of  this  general 
law  of  nature.  The  gnat  not  only  changes  surpris- 
ingly its  figure  and  properties,  but  even  its  element, 
as  in  its  worm-state  it  lives  in  the  stagnant  waters. 
A  condition  therefore  after  death,  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  we  live  at  present,  is  but 
according  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  an  order 
and  appointment  of  the  same  kind  with  what  we 
have  already  experienced  in  ourselves,  or  observed 
in  other  created  beings. 

"  Those  strange  and  mystical  transmigrations  that 
I  have  observed  in  silk-worms,  turned  my  philoso- 
phy into  divinity,"  says  the  learned  and  excellent 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  page  110  of  his  Religio  Me- 
dici. 

-*vxn  signifies  the  human  soul,  and  a  butterfly ;  so 
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forcibly  were  the  Greeks  struck  with  tlie  analogy 
between  the  wonderful  transformation  of  this  insect, 
and  the  survival  and  liberty  of  the  soul  after  its 
separation  from  the  body.  The  analogy  between 
our  living  soul,  this,  animula  vagula  blandula,  and 
this  mysterious  insect,  appeared  to  them  so  strong, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  favourite  em- 
blems exhibited  on  their  medals.  The  marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  is,  with  great  reason,  concluded 
to  be  an  allegory ;  and  though  related  only  by 
Apuleius,  an  author  of  the  second  century,  we  can- 
not doubt  of  its  place  in  the  ancient  mythology, 
while  we  behold  it  depictured  on  so  many  gems  and 
medals.  The  morality  included  in  this  allegory  is 
well  unfolded  in  a  little  pamphlet,  containing  re- 
marks on  the  ballad  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  ;  and 
the  opinions  of  this  writer  are  confirmed  by  the 
acquiescence  of  Mr.  Bryant,  in  p.  39 1  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Mythology  of  the 
Ancients. 

I  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  poem,  which 
I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  extract  from  a  very 
elegant  and  instructive  publication  of  the  day,  called 
The  Naturalist's  Miscellany. 

Segnis  et  informis  serpens  eruca  per  herbas 

Innocue  viridi  sustinet  ora  cibo. 
Jam  conviva  satur  pertresa  et  lumina  vitre 

Quajrit  in  effossa  ponere  corpus  humo; 
Exuit  et  vestem,  ac  crecis  commissa  latebris 

Dormit,  et  in  placida  morte  quieta  manet. 
Hyberni  frustra  fugiunt  per  pascna  venti, 

Altaque  Nix  rigido  jam  tenet  arva  geln. 
Ilia  nihil  sentit,  tumu'loque  occlusa  profnndo 

Dormit,  et  a  vento  tuta  et  ab  hoste  jacet. 
At  simul  auratis  aperit  cum  cornibus  annum 

Taurus,  et  a  Zephyris  terra  soluta  viret, 
Ciim  frondent  sylvse,  cum  formosissimus  annus, 

En  !  tumulo  surgit  pulchra  phalama  suo! 
Surgit,  et  ut  veteris  rumpit  jam  claustra  sepulchri, 

Mirata  speciem  corporis  ipsa  sui. 
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(>uam  Formosa  vigens!  Oh!  quantum  distat  ab  ilia 

Viderat  errantem  quam  prior  annus  liumi! 
Alarum  ornatum,  gemraantes  aspire  ocellus! 

Jam  pluma  in  molli  corpore  raulta  nitet: 
Mille  trahens  varios  adverso  sole  colores 

Evolvatj  et  csecos  despicit  inde  rogos; 
Blandaque  purpureis  subvecta  per  aera  pennis 

Per  nemora  et  varios  expatiatur  a 
Inque  vices  lectisque  rosia  violisque  superbe 

lncubat,  et  forma  vincit  utrasque  sua. 
Scilicet  et  nostri  reputentur  vana  sepulchri 

Prsemia  cum  tali  teste  probata  mauentV 

"  The  helpless  crawling  caterpillar  trace 
From  the  first  period  of  his  reptile  race: 
Cloth' d  in  dishonour,  on  the  leafy  spray, 
Unseen,  he  wears  his  silent  hours  away; 
Till,  satiate  grown  of  all  that  life  supplies, 
Self-taught  the  voluntary  martyr  dies. 
Deep  under  earth  his  darkling  course  he  bends 
And  to  the  tomb  a  willing  guest  descends: 
There,  long  secluded  in  his  lonely  cell, 
Forgets  the  sun,  and  bids  the  world  farewell. 
O'er  the  wide  waste  the  w'mt'ry  tempests  reign, 
And  driving  snows  usurp  the  frozen  plain: 
In  vain  the  tempest  beats,  the  whirlwind  blows, 
No  storms  can  violate  his  grave's  repose. 
But  when  revolving  months  have  won  their  way, 
When  smile  the  woods,  and  when  the  zephyrs  play, 
When  laughs  the  vivid  world  in  summer's  bloom, 
He  bursts,  and  flies  triumphant  from  the  tomb; 
And  while  his  new-born  beauties  he  displays, 
With  conscious  joy  his  alter'd  form  surveys. 
Mark,  while  he  moves  amid  the  sunny  beam, 
O'er  his  soft  wing  the  varying  lustre 'gleam. 
Launch'd  into  air,  on  purple  wings  he  soars; 
Ga}r  nature's  face  with  wanton  glance  explores: 
Proud  of  his  various  beauties,  wings  his  way, 
And  spoils  the  fairest  flowers,  himself  more  fair  than  they. 
And  deems  weak  man  the  future  promise  vain, 
When  worms  can  die,  and  glonous  rise  again?  " 

To  show  more  clearly  the  appo^dteness  of  this 
allusion  to  the  transformation  of  this  insect,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  soul's  translation  into  a  future  state, 
I  shall  produce  some  noble  lines  which  begin  the 
ninth  book  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  descriptive  of  the 
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apotheosis  of  Pompey  ;  in  which  the  reader  will 
remark  a  great  resemblance  to  the  lines  above  in- 
serted. 

At  non  in  Pharia  Manes  jacuere  favilla, 
Nee  cinis  exiguus  tantam  compescuit  umbrara. 
Frosiluit  bnsto,  semustaque  membra  relinquens, 
Degeneremque  rogum,  sequitur,  convexa  tonantis. 
Qua  niger  astriferis  connectitur  axibus  aer, 
Quodque  patet  terras  inter  lunreque  meatus 
Semidei  Manes  habitant,  quos  ignea  virtus 
Innocuos  vitre,  patientes  ostheris  imi 
Fecit,  et  aeternos  animas  collegit  in  orbes. 
Non  illuc  auro  positi,  nee  thure  sepulti 
Perveniunt;  illic  postquam  se  lumine  vero 
Implevit,  stellasqne  vagas  miratur,  et  astra 
Fixa  polis,  vidit  quanta  sub  nocte  jaceret 
Nostra  dies,  risitque  sui  ludibria  trunci. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  thus  translated  this  passage :  — 

Nor  in  the  dying  embers  of  its  pile 
Slept  the  great  soul  upon  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Nor  longer  by  the  earthly  parts  restrained, 
Amidst  its  wretched  relics  was  detain'd; 
But,  active  and  impatient  of  delay, 

Shot  from  the  mould'ring  heap,  and  upwards  urg'd  its  way. 
Far  in  those  azure  regions  of  the  air 
•  Which  border  on  the  rolling  starry  sphere, 
Beyond  our  orb,  and  nearer  to  that  height 
Where  Cynthia  drives  around  her  silver  light, 
Their  happy  seats  the  demi-gods'*possess, 
Befin'd  by  virtue,  and  prepar'd  for  bliss; 
Of  life  unblam'd  a  pure  and  pious  race, 
Worthy  that  lower  heav'n  and  stars  to  grace, 
Divine,  and  equal  to  the  glorious  place.' 
There  Pompey's  soul,  adorn'd  with  heav'nly  light, 
Soon  shone  among  the  rest,  and  as  the  rest  "was  bright; 
New  to  the  blest  abode,  with  wonder  fill'd, 
The  stars  and  moving  planets  he  beheld, 
Then  looking  down  on  the  sun's  feeble  ray, 
Survey' d  our  dusky,  faint,  imperfect  day, 
And  under  what  a  cloud  of  night  we  lay; 
But  when  he  saw,  how,  on  the  shore  forlorn, 
His  headless  trunk  was  cast  for  public  scorn, 
When  he  beheld  how  cruel  Fortune  still 
Took  pains  to  use  a  senseless  carcass  ill; 
He  srail'd  at  the  vain  malice  of  his  foe, 
And  pitied  impotent  mankind  below. 
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We  are  now  to  consider  whether,  in  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  there  be  any  grounds  for  supposing  that 
death  is  the  destruction  of  a  living   agent.     For  if 

there  be  no  well-grounded  apprehension  at  all.  either 
in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  or  in  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture, that  this  will  be  the  case,  we  have  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  our  living  powers  will  remain  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  body;  a  presumption  built  on 
that  kind  of  analogy,  expressed  in  the  word  contin- 
uance, which  seems  our  only  natural  reason  for 
believing  that  the  course  of  this  world  will  be  to- 
morrow, as  it  has  been  so  far  back  as  our  experience 
or  knowledge  of  history  can  carry  us.  This  is  an 
assurance  of  great  importance,  and  such  as,  in  the 
affairs  of  common  life,  is  fully  sufficient  to  ground 
all  our  proceedings  upon.  To  obtain  this  assurance 
in  regard  to  a  future  life,  all  that  is  really  necessary 
is  to  prove  that  there  is  no  distinct  ground  for  any 
apprehension  that  death  will  destroy  a  living  agent, 
whatever  confused  suspicion,  prior  to  the  natural 
and  moral  proofs  to  the  contrary,  might  arise  from 
the  terrors  of  imagination,  that  the  sensible  shock  of 
that  event  must  involve  our  complete  destruction  ; 
for  if  there  be  no  ground  for  thinking  that  death 
will  destroy  our  living  powers,  why  not  conclude,  as 
we  do  in  respect  to  the  course  of  nature,  that,  as  we 
know  they  exist  up  to  that  event,  they  will  exist 
after  it?  If  there  be  any  distinct  ground  for  such 
an  apprehension,  it  must  arise  either  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  or  from  the  analogy  of  nature. 

Now,  as  for  the  analogy  of  nature,  it  cannot 
afford  the  slighest  presumption  that  other  animals 
ever  lose  their  living  powers,  much  less  that  they 
lose  them  by  death ;  for  we  have  no  faculties  to 
trace  any  beyond,  or  through  it,  so  as  to  see  what 
becomes   of  them   after   it.     Death  withdraws  from 
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our  view  the  sensible  proof  we  had  before  of  their 
living  powers,  but  affords  no  manner  of  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  by  that  event  deprived  of  them. 
The  reason  of  the  thing  can  furnish  no  proof  that 
death  is  the  destruction  of  a  living  agent,  since  we 
know  not  what  death  is  in  itself.  We  behold  the 
dissolution  of  our  flesh  and  bones  ;  but  these  we 
have  seen  in  part  alienated  and  destroyed  without 
any  seeming  interruption  to  our  living  powers.  We 
know  not  on  what  these  living  powers  depend,  since 
the  actual  exercise  and  the  capacity  of  exercising 
them  are  suspended  during  sleep  or  a  swoon  ;  yet  do 
they  remain  undestroyed..  If,  then,  we  do  not  know 
on  what  they  depend,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  death 
will  destroy  them. 

I  am  much  concerned  at  the  necessity  of  breaking 
off  in  the  middle  of  this  great  subject,  and  of  pur- 
suing it  through  part  of  the  succeeding  paper.  I 
will  try  to  think,  however,  that  I  have  raised  suffi- 
cient curiosity  in  my  readers  to  insure  their  acqui- 
escence. Unless  I  were  to  prosecute  this  subject  to 
the  end  without  interruption,  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment would  be  dissipated  and  relaxed  ;  for  as  I  have 
once  already  observed,  it  is  the  stress  of  many  par- 
ticulars, and  the  accumulation  of  instances,  that  con- 
stitute the  strength  of  probable  evidence ;  whereas 
a  single  demonstration  is  as  good  as  a  thousand. 
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2t)  yup  d  ipvxv,  to  6e  au>{ia  gov,  to,  6k  Ihtoc;  tov  aufiarog. 

HIEKOCLES. 

Thy  soal  is  thyself— thy  body  thine — thy  externals  thy  body's. 

I  shall  in  this  paper,  as  I  promised  my  readers, 
conclude  the  subject  of  my  last ;  and  what  room  re- 
mains will  be  filled  up  with  some  letters  which  will 
accord  with  the  subject  I  open  with  ;  inasmuch  as, 
though  they  do  not  immediately  touch  upon  religion 
itself,  they  will  show  some  of  the  fairest  fruits  of  it 
in  the  conduct  of  one  of  its  professors. 

The  argument  on  which  we  have  been  building, 
has  more  than  a  negative  virtue ;  for  the  reason  of 
the  thing  does  not  only  afford  no  proof  that  death 
will  be  the  destruction  of  a  living  agent,  but  it  posi- 
tively forbids  such  a  supposition,  by  proving  it  to 
be  improbable.  A  multitude  of  circumstances  and 
cases  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  entire  sepa- 
rate natures  of  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  substances 
— their  independency,  their  disparity,  and  their  dis- 
agreement. For  though  a  variety  of  instances  might 
be  produced,  in  which  they  appear  to  suffer  together, 
yet,  as  long  as  we  can  argue  from  so  many  in  which 
the  one  subsists  in  full  glory  and  perfection  under 
the  greatest  infirmities  and  afflictions  of  the  other, 
there  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  their  connection 
is  not  permanent  and  necessary,  but  temporary  and 
accidental. 

I  have  always  admired  the  force  of  the  Latin 
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word  abiit,  when  I  have  met  with  it  in  the  place 
of  mortuus  est ;  and  have  ever  been  delighted  with 
those  passages  in  heathen  authors,  in  which  the 
native  vigour  of  the  mind,  prompted  by  the  analogy 
of  nature,  springs  forth  of  itself,  and  grasps  a  future 
existence,  which  though  not  approaching  the  Chris- 
tian immortality,  shows  how  much  our  unaided  rea- 
son delights  to  fasten  on  this  consoling  hope,  amidst 
all  its  wanderings  and  perversions.  So  separate  in 
their  natures  were  the  soul  and  the  body  considered 
by  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  that  they  were  fond  of 
comparing  them  to  a  chariot  and  charioteer ;  and 
according  to  those  great  men,  we  lay  down  our  bod- 
ies as  we  lay  down  our  carriages,  hoping  to  resume 
them  in  happier  times,  and  under  circumstances  of 
greater  splendour.  The  same  meaning  is  given  us 
in  four  words  by  the  sage  Epictetus,  ''ipvxaipwv  el 
fiaoraCjov  venpov  ; "  to  which  I  shall  give  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, as  I  think  its  spirit  would  escape  in  the  Eng- 
lish,— "  animula  es  cadaver  gestans." 

Thus  the  living  agent  makes  use  of  a  material 
substance,  for  such  is  its  destiny  here,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  its  operations.  If  this  instrument  be  in- 
jured, its  exertions  are  obstructed,  but  its  capacities 
remain  the  same  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  exertions  are 
obstructed  as  long  as  its  obligation  to  use  this  instru- 
ment remains.  Let  the  means  be  restored,  and  the 
power  again  displays  itself.  This  capacity  resides  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  mind ;  it  belongs  to  our 
living  powers,  to  something  independent  of  all  matter. 
For  some  time  after  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  the 
sufferer  is  said  to  feel  as  if  he  still  retained  it,  and 
had  actually  the  power  of  walking  as  usual ;  which 
affords  an  inference  in  favour  of  what  has  been 
stated  above,  that  this  capacity  is  in  the  soul,  and  a 
part  of  our  living  powers,  entirely  separate  from  the 
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instrument,  itself.  If  the  capacity  of  seeing  resided 
in  the  eye,  spectacles  could  not  improve  the  sight  ; 
for  if  such  were  the  case,  then  would  that  capacity 
be  impaired  together  with  the  eye  itself;  and  we 
can  never  suppose  that  mere  inert  and  foreign  matter 
could  restore  the  living  capacity,  or  be  more  than 
subordinate  and  instrumental  to  its  operations.  But 
if,  in  this  present  life,  the  living  capacity  within  us 
can  make  use  of  foreign  matter  as  the  instrument 
of  its  operations  when  its  own  is  insufficient,  why 
not  in  some  other  life  make  use  of  other  and  much 
nobler  instruments  than  this  life  can  supply  ? 

All  presumption  that  death  will  be  the  destruction 
of  living  beings,  must  rest  upon  the  supposition  that 
these  living  beings  are  compounded,  and  therefore 
capable  of  being  dissolved.  But  since  the  perception 
or  consciousness  which  we  have  of  our  own  exist- 
ence is  indivisible,  so  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  sup- 
pose one  part  here  and  another  there,  the  perceptive 
power,  or  power  of  consciousness,  is  indivisible  also, 
and  consequently  the  subject  in  which  it  resides — 
the  conscious  being. 

If  the  reader  does  not  readily  conceive  all  this,  let 
him  look  into  page  780  of  Cudworth's  Intellectual 
System.  In  the  mean  time  to  proceed  :  Supposing, 
then,  a  living  agent  to  be  a  single  being,  it  follows, 
that  our  organized  bodies  are  no  more  a  part  of  our- 
selves than  any  other  matter  around  us  ;  and  it  is 
as  easy  to  conceive,  that  we  may  live  out  of  our 
bodies  as  in  them — it  is  as  easy  to  conceive,  that  we 
might  possess  animated  bodies  of  any  other  organs 
or  senses,  or  that  we  may  hereafter  animate  these 
same  bodies  differently  modified  and  organized,  as 
that  we  can  animate  such  bodies  as  we  have  at  pres- 
ent. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bodies  of  animals  are  in 
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constant  flux.  We  have  already,  several  times  over, 
lost  a  great  part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  our  bodies  ; 
yet  we  remain  the  same  living  agents  —  why  then 
should  we  not  remain  the  same  after  death  ?  After 
having  passed  through  so  many  revolutions  of  matter, 
why  should  we  suppose  that  death  has  power  to  de- 
stroy us  ?  And  why  should  the  suddenness  of  the 
stroke  destroy  us  ?  We  find  that  sudden  losses  and 
alienations  do  not  affect  our  living  powers,  for  we 
can  afford  to  lose  several  limbs  without  any  defalca- 
tion of  intellect.  To  some  parts  of  our  bodies, 
indeed,  we  stand  in  a  nearer  relation  than  to  others ; 
but  what  does  this  amount  to,  but  that  the  living 
agent  and  those  parts  of  the  body  do  mutually  affect 
each  other  ?  The  same  thing  in  kind,  though  not 
in  degree,  may  be  said  of  all  foreign  matter  which 
gives  us  ideas,  or  over  which  we  have  any  power. 

There  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  dissolution  of  any  matter  is  the 
destruction  of  a  living  agent,  from  the  interest  he 
once  had  in  such  matter.  I  have  heard  these  argu- 
ments objected  to,  as  pleading  for  the  immortality  of 
brutes.  But  I  ask,  where  is  the  mischief  if  they 
do  ?  We  must  take  truth  with  all  its  consequences. 
I  know  not  why  I  am  not  to  suppose  that  brutes  are 
immortal;  we  ourselves  were  once  as  imbecile  as 
they.  Such  a  supposition,  however,  does  by  no 
means  admit  them  to  a  coheirship  with  ourselves ; 
since  their  natural  immortality  does  not  in  the  least 
imply  that  they  are  endued  with  any  latent  capaci- 
ties of  a  rational  or  moral  nature. 

The  letters  which  I  promised  at  the  beginning  of 
my  paper,  I  shall  now  produce  with  sensible  satis- 
faction, as  they  reflect  great  credit  upon  a  profession, 
in  the  honour  of  which  we  are  all  concerned.  They 
are  from  a  poor  clergyman  in  Derbyshire,  who,  from 
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a  plurality  of  benefices  in  that  county,  drew  a  sorry 
income  of  sixty  pounds  a-year,  to  one  of  the  most 
excellent  men  that  ever  tilled  the  post  of  lord  chief 
justice,  but  who  was  less  proud  of  that  eminence, 
than  of  being  the  patron  of  modest  worth,  and  the 
model  of  a  humane  and  religious  character  in  private 
life.  I  should  gladly  have  mentioned  the  names 
both  of  this  high  character,  whose  example  has  but 
lately  been  withdrawn  from  us,  and  of  his  near  rela- 
tion, from  whom  I  received  these  documents,  had 
not  the  heir  of  his  father's  virtues  inherited  also  Ins 
humility.  The  letters  of  this  great  person,  from  the 
same  motives,  I  am  not  permitted  to  produce ;  but  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  January,  1757,  he 
wrote  to  the  clergyman  of  his  parish,  to  offer  him 
the  first  fruits  of  that  patronage  which  his  recent 
preferment  had  put  into  Ins  hands  ;  to  which  he  re- 
ceived the  following  answer  : — 

•     u  Jan.  14,  1757. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  received  the  favour  of  your  letter  too  late  to 
send  an  answer  by  return  of  post.  I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  for  offering  your  first  living  to  me. 
Content  and  easy  in  my  present  situation,  I  have 
not,  for  several  years  past,  wished  or  desired  more. 
About  sixty  pounds  a-year  neat,  I  have  found  suf- 
ficient to  supply  me  with  necessaries  and  conven- 
iences, and  cannot  think  of  going  into  Wales  upon  any 
condition  whatsoever.  Life  is  but  a  span  long ;  and 
as  I  am  now  drawing  towards  the  end  of  it,  having 
turned  sixty-five,  fresh  preferment  would  add  rather 
to  my  pocket  than  my  happiness.  However,  I  am 
truly  thankful  for  your  kind  intentions,  and  shall 
ever  bear  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  many  kind- 
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nesses  I  have  received  from  you,  and  the  very  great 
regard  you  have  expressed  for  me,  who  am, 
"  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient 

"  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

"Thomas  S ." 

In  the  April  of  1757,  the  abstinence  of  this  virtu- 
ous man  was  put  to  a  second  trial  by  his  affectionate 
patron ;  and  greater  preferment  was  offered,  and 
refused  with  greater  magnanimity.  The  poor  man's 
letter  runs  thus  : — 

"  April  6,  1757. 
"  SIR, 

"  You  know  that  I  am  intrusted  with  a  plurality 
of  benefices,  contiguous,  and  very  small  in  every 
respect ;  and  as  I  am  so  conveniently  situated,  that  I 
am  always  at  hand  to  perform  the  divine  offices,  visit 
the  sick,  and  teach  my  little  flocks  by  constant  ex- 
ample as  well  as  doctrine,  I  may  hope  that  God 
will  accept  of  this  discharge  of  duty  from  me.  The 
general  good  of  the  church  is  the  principle  by  which 
every  clergyman  ought  to  direct  himself.  And  to 
enter  upon  a  remote  benefice,  advanced  in  years, 
and  less  active  in  life,  and  a  cure  too  on  which,  per- 
haps, I  should  not  choose  to  reside  long,  would  show 
more  of  the  lucrative  mind  than  the  pastoral  care. 
Although  I  should  endeavour  to  procure  a  fellow- 
labourer  that  would  be  diligent  in  instructing,  ex- 
horting, admonishing,  visiting,  and  comforting  the 
people  of  the  said  parish,  yet  they  would  be  apt  to 
say,  that  my  attendance  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
flock,  but  of  the  fleece ;  that  I  came  to  receive  the 
wages,  but  committed  the  work  to  the  care  of  an- 
other. I  might  indeed,  in  a  small  parish,  assist  those 
who  most  needed  instruction,  and  preach  to  them, 
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even  while  absent,  by  putting  into  their  hands  some 
of  those  excellent  little  treatises  written  by  the 
worthy  members  of  our  church,  with  a  desire  to 
promote  the  true  interest  of  religion,  and  teach  men 
how  to  live  to  God's  glory,  and  be  happy  forever. 
But  this  I  could  not  expect  to  do  in  a  great  one ; 
therefore,  I  think  I  ought  rather  to  disclaim  the 
thoughts  of  taking  another,  than  perform  so  small  a 
share  of  duty  in  it  myself,  or  give  my  best  friend  re- 
peated trouble  about  what  I  might  not  live  long  to  en- 
joy. I  hope  I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember  your 
many  kindnesses  and  great  favours  offered  to  me, 
who  am,  "  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient 

"  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Thomas  S ." 

As  every  thing  in  this  paper  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  of  the  same  colour  with  the  noble  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  above  letters,  I  am  glad  to 
be  empowered,  by  the  same  hand  from  which  those 
were  received,  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  interesting 
letter  from  Dr.  Tillotson  to  Sir  Robert  Atkins. 

"  May  11,  1686. 
"  HONOURED    SIR, 

"I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  of  your  being  in 
town,  that  I  might  have  paid  my  respects  to  you  at 
your  lodgings.  It  is  upon  Mr.  Brabant's  request 
that  I  now  give  you  this  trouble.  He  tells  me  you 
were  pleased  to  promise  him  the  living  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  when  it  should  be  void,  as  it  is  shortly  likely 
to  be ;  but  that  he  having  since  that  promise  ob- 
tained another  living,  you  make  a  doubt  whether  it  be 
lawful  for  him  to  leave  that,  and  take  another ;  and 
that  in  this  my  opinion  is  desired.     When  he  men- 
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tioned  this  to  mo,  I  was  afraid  he  had  desired  to 
have  had  both ;  which,  with  me,  would  have  made  a 
much  greater  difficulty,  especially  considering  the 
greatness  of  the  parishes,  and  the  distance  between 
them.  But  I  never  had  any  apprehension  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  other,  if  there  be  the  same 
probability  of  doing  good,  which  ought  always  to  be 
regarded,  because  that  is  the  end  of  our  ministry. 
I  know  our  law  calls  a  man's  living  his  wife;  but 
there  is  no  arguing  from  similitudes,  if  the  reason  be 
not  equal  in  both  cases,  which  I  confess  I  do  not  see. 
"  When  by  your  favour  and  interest,  which  I 
must  ever  own  with  a  just  sense  of  it,  I  was  pre- 
ferred to  Lincoln's  Inn,  I  left  a  living  in  the  country, 
not  doubting  but  that  I  might  lawfully  do  it,  and  had 
reason  to  do  so ;  because  I  hoped,  or  at  least  was 
overruled  by  my  friends  into  an  apprehension,  that 
I  should  be  in  a  capacity  of  doing  more  good  there 
than  in  the  country.  And  the  same  consideration 
hath  kept  me  there  so  many  years,  though  I  have 
twice  been  oifered  by  my  late  Lord  Chancellor  Not- 
tingham, and  once  very  earnestly  importuned  by  him 
to  accept  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields,  the  greatest 
and  best  living  in  England ;  which  I  only  mention, 
to  show  that  I  always  thought  it  lawful  to  remove 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  still  with  regard  to 
our  great  end,  which  is  the  probability  and  opportu- 
nity of  doing  most  good.  But  I  submit  all  this  to 
your  better  judgment  and  consideration  ;  and  shall 
only  crave  leave  to  add,  that,  unless  you  think  the 
thing  clearly  unlawful,  the  obligation  of  your  prom- 
ise is  still  in  force.  With  my  very  humble  service 
to  my  lady,  and  my  hearty  prayers  for  her  safe  deliv- 
erance, and  for  the  prosperity  of  your  family,  I  rest, 
"  Honoured  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

UJ0.    TlLLOTSON." 
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The  letter  which  follows  has  already  been  in  print ; 
but  as  it  is  probable  that  few  of  my  readers  have 
met  with  it,  and  as  it  suits  admirably  the  complexion 
of  this  paper,  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  satisfaction 
of  inserting  it.  It  is  from  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  to 
Sir  Laurence  Dnndas. 

"  North  Berwick. 
"DEAR    SIR    LAURENCE, 

"Having  spent  a  whole  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  health,  I  am  now  retired  from  the 
world,  with  poverty  and  the  gout;  so  joining  with 
Solomon,  that  '  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,' 
I  go  to  church  every  day,  and  say  my  prayers. 
Going  last  Sunday,  as  usual,  I  saw  an  unknown  man 
in  the  pulpit ;  and  rising  up  to  pray,  I  found  my 
ears  engaged  by  the  foreign  accent  of  the  parson. 
I  paid  him  all  attention,  and  had  my  devotion 
awakened  by  the  most  pathetic  prayer  which  I  ever 
heard.  This  made  me  attend  equally  to  the  sermon 
— a  better,  never  came  from  the  lips  of  man.  I  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon,  and  heard  the  same  preacher 
finish  his  morning's  work  by  the  finest  chain  of  rea- 
soning conveyed  in  the  most  eloquent  expression.  I 
sent  to  ask  the  Man  of  God  to  honour  my  roof,  and 
dine  with  me.  I  asked  him  about  his  country  ;  I 
even  asked  him  if  his  sermons  were  his  own  ?  He 
affirmed  they  were.  I  assured  him  I  believed  him, 
for  never  man  wrote  or  spoke  so  well.  '  My  name' 
says  he,  '  is  Dishington.  I  am  curate  to  a  mad  min- 
ister in  the  Orkneys,  who  enjoys  a  rich  benefice  of 
50/.  a-year,  out  of  which  I  receive  20/.  for  preach- 
ing to  and  instructing  1,200  people,  who  inhabit 
several  islands.  Out  of  this  20/.  I  pay  25  shillings 
every  year  to  the  boatman  who  transports  me  from 
one  to  the  other  by  turns.  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
I  could  continue  in  that  terrestrial  paradise  ;  but  we 
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have  a  great  lord,  who  has  many  little  people  solicit- 
ing him  for  many  little  things  which  he  can  do, 
and  many  that  he  cannot  do ;  and  if  my  minister 
were  to  die,  his  succession  is  too  great  a  prize  not  to 
raise  up  many  powerful  rivals  to  balk  my  hopes  of 
preferment.'  I  asked  of  him  if  he  possessed  any 
other  wealth  than  his  20/.  a  year?  'Yes,'  said  he, 
*  I  married  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  island ;  she  has 
already  blessed  me  with  three  children,  and  as  we 
are  both  young,  we  may  expect  more.  Besides,  I 
am  so  beloved,  that  I  have  all  my  turf  brought  home 
carriage-free.' — This  is  my  story  ;  now  to  the  prayer 
of  my  petition.  I  never  before  envied  you  the 
possession  of  the  Orkneys,  which  I  now  do,  only  to 
provide  for  this  eloquent  innocent  apostle.  The  sun 
has  refused  your  barren  island  its  kind  influence  ; 
do  not  then  deprive  them  of  so  eloquent  a  preacher. 

"  Yours,  in  all  meekness  and  benevolence, 

"  II.  D." 
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